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XIX. THE TRIVIAL ROUND. 


WE have been occupying 
trenches, off and on, for a 
matter of two months, and 
have settled down to an un- 
exhilarating but salutary rou- 
tine. Each dawn we “stand 
to arms,” and peer morosely 
over the parapet, watching the 
grey grass turn slowly to green, 
while snipers’ bullets buzz 
over our heads. Each fore- 
noon we cleanse our dew- 
rusted weapons, and build up 
with sandbags what the per- 
severing Teuton has thrown 
down. Each afternoon we 
creep unostentatiously into sub- 
terranean burrows, while our 
respective gunners, from a safe 
position in the rear, indulge 
. In what they humorously de- 
scribe as “an artillery duel.” 
The humour arises from the 
fact that they fire, not at one 
another, but at us. It is as 
if two big boys, having de- 
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clared a vendetta, were to 
assuage their hatred and 
satisfy their honour by going 
out every afternoon and throw- 
ing stones at one another’s 
little brothers. Each evening 
we go on sentry duty; or go 
out with patrols, or working 
parties, or ration parties. Our 
losses in killed and wounded 
are not heavy, but they are 
regular. We would not grudge 
the lives thus spent if only 
we could advance, even a 
little. But there is nothing 
doing. Sometimes a trench 
is rushed here, or recaptured 
there, but the net result is— 
stalemate. 

The campaign upon which 
we find ourselves at present 
embarked offers few oppor- 
tunities for brilliancy. One 
wonders how Napoleon would 
have handled it. His favour- 
ite device, we remember, was 
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to dash rapidly about the chess- 
board, insert himself between 
two hostile armies, and defeat 
them severally. But how can 
you insert yourself between 
two armies when you are 
faced by only one army —an 
army stretching from Ostend 
to the Alps? 

One of the first elements of 
successful strategy is surprise. 
In the old days, a general of 
genius could outflank his foe 
by a forced march, or lay some 
ingenious trap or ambush. But 
how can you outflank a foe 
who has no flanks? How can 
you lay an ambush for the 
modern Intelligence Depart- 
ment, with its aeroplane re- 
connaissance and_ telephonic 
nervous system? Do you mass 
half a million men at a chosen 
point in the enemy’s line? 
Straightway the enemy knows 
all about it, and does likewise. 
Each morning General Head- 
quarters of each side finds upon 
its breakfast-table a concise 
summary of the movements of 
all hostile troops, the disposi- 
tion of railway rolling-stock— 
yea, even aeroplane photo- 
graphs of it all. What could 
Napoleon himself have done 
under the circumstances? One 
is inclined to suspect that that 
volcanic megalomaniac would 
have perished of spontaneous 
combustion of the brain. 


However, trench life has its 
alleviations. There is The Day’s 
Work, for instance. Each 
of us has his own particular 
‘““stunt,” in which he takes that 
personal and rather egotistical 
pride which only increasing 
proficiency can bestow. 
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The happiest—or at least, 
the busiest—people just now 
are the “Specialists.” If you 
are engaged in ordinary Com- 
pany work, your energies are 
limited to keeping watch, 
dodging shells, and improving 
trenches. But if you are what 
is invidiously termed an “em- 
ployed” man, life is full of 
variety. 

Do you observe that young 
officer sitting on a ration-box 
at his dug-out door, with his 
head tied up in a bandage? 
That is Second Lieutenant 
Lochgair, whom I hope to 
make better known to you in 
time. He is a chieftain of high 
renown in his own inaccessible 
but extensive fastness; but 
out here, where every man 
stands on his own legs, and 
not his grandfather’s, he is 
known simply as “Othello.” 
This is due to the fact that 
Major Kemp once likened him 
to the earnest young actor of 
tradition, who blacked himself 
all over to ensure proficiency in 
the playing of that part. For 
he is above all things an 
enthusiast in his profession. 
Last night he volunteered to 
go out and “listen” for a 
suspected mine some fifty yards 
from the German trenches. He 
set out as soon as darkness fell, 
taking with him a biscuit-tin 
full of water. A circular from 
Headquarters—one of those 
circulars which no one but 
Othello would have treated 
with proper reverence — had 
suggested this device. The 
idea was that, since liquids 
convey sound better than air, 
the listener should place his 
tin of water on the ground, 
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lie down beside it, immerse one 
ear therein, and so draw secrets 
from the earth. Othello failed 
to locate the mine, but kept 
his head in the biscuit-tin long 
enough to contract a severe 
attack of earache. 

But he is not discouraged. 
At present he is meditating a 
design for painting himself 
grass- green and climbing a 
tree—thence to take a com- 
prehensive and unobserved 
survey of the enemy’s disposi- 
tions. He will do it too, if he 
gets a chance! 

The machine-gunners, also, 
contrive to chase monotony by 
methods of their own. Listen 
to Ayling, concocting his di- 
urnal scheme of frightfulness 
with a colleague, Unrolled 
upon his knee is a large-scale 
map. 

“T think we might touch up 
those cross-roads to-night,” he 
says, laying the point of his 
dividers upon a spot situated 
some hundreds of yards in rear 
of the German trenches. “I 
expect they'll have lots of 
transport there about ration- 
time—eh ¢” 

‘Sound scheme,” assents his 
coadjutor, a bloodthirsty 
stripling named Ainslie, “Got 
the bearings?” 

“Hand me that protractor. 
Seventy-one, nineteen, true. 
That comes to”—Ayling per- 
forms a mental caloulation— 
“almost exactly eighty - five, 
magnetic. We'll go out about 
nine, with two guns, to the 
corner of this dry ditch here— 
the range is two thousand five 
hundred, exactly ”»— 

“Our lightning calculator!” 
murmurs his admiring col- 
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league. ‘No elastic up the 
sleeve, or anything! All done 
by simple ledger -de- mang? 
Proceed !” 

—‘ And loose off a belt or 
two. What say?” 

“ Application forwarded, and 
strongly recommended,” an- 
nounced Ainslie. He examined 
the map. ‘Cross-roads—eh ? 
That means at least one 
estaminet. One _ estaminet, 
with Bosches inside, complete ! 
Think of our little bullets all 
popping in through the open 
door, five hundred a minute! 
Think of the rush to crawl 
under the counter! It might 
bea Headquarters? We might 
get Von Kluck or Rupy of 
Bavaria, splitting a half litre 
together. We shall earn Mili- 
tary Crosses over this, my 
boy,” concluded the imagina- 
tive youth. “Wow, wow!” 

‘The worst of indirect fire,” 
mused the less gifted Ayling, 
“is that you never can tell 
whether you have hit your 
target or not. In fact, you 
can’t even tell whether there 
was a target there to hit.” 

‘Never mind; we'll chance 
it,” replied Ainslie. “And if 
the Bosche artillery suddenly 
wakes up and begins retaliating 
on the wrong spot with whizz- 
bangs — well, we shall know 
weve tickled up somebody, 
anyhow! . Nine o’clock, you 
say?” 





Here, again, is a bombing 
party, prepared to steal out 
under cover of night. They 
are in charge of one Sinclair, 
recently promoted to Captain, 
supported by that hoary fire- 
eater, Sergeant Carfrae. The 
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party numbers seven all told, 
the only other member thereof 
with whom we are personally 
acquainted being Lance-Cor- 
poral M‘Snape, the ex - Boy 
Scout. Every man wears a 
broad canvas belt full of 
pockets: each pocket contains 
a bomb. 

Sinclair briefly outlines the 
situation. Our fire-trench here 
runs round the angle of an 
orchard, which brings it un- 
comfortably close to the Ger- 
mans. The Germans are quite 
as uncomfortable about the 
fact as we are—some of us are 
rather inclined to overlook this 
important feature of the case— 
and they have run a sap out 
towards the nearest point of 
the Orchard Trench (so our 
aeroplane observers report), in 
order to supervise our move- 
ments more closely. 

“Tt may only be a listening- 
post,” explains Sinclair to his 
bombers, “with one or two 
men init. On the other hand, 
they may be collecting a party 
to rush us. There are some 
big shell-craters there, and they 
may be using one of them as a 
saphead. Anyhow, our orders 
are to go out to-night and see. 
If we find the sap, with any 
Germans in it, we are to bomb 
them out of it, and break up 
the sap as far as possible. 
Advance, and follow me.” 

The party steals out. The 
night is very still, and a young 
and inexperienced moon _ is 
making a somewhat prema- 
ture appearance behind the 
Bosche trenches. The ground 
is covered with weedy grass 
—disappointed hay — which 
makes silent progress a fairly 
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simple matter. The bombers 
move forward in extended 
order searching for the sap- 
head. Sinclair, in the centre, 
pauses occasionally to listen, 
and his well-drilled line pauses 
with him. Sergeant Carfrae 
crawls stertorously upon the 
left. Out on the right is young 
M‘Snape, tingling. 

They are half-way across now, 
and the moon is marking time 
behind a cloud. 

Suddenly there steals to the 
ears of M‘Snape — apparently 
from the recesses of the earth 
just in front of him—a deep, 
hollow sound, the sound of men 
talking in some cavernous 
space. He stops dead, and 
signals to his companions to 
do likewise. Then he listens 
again. Yes, he can distinctly 
hear guttural voices, and an 
occasional clink, clink. The 
saphead has been reached, and 
digging operations are in pro- 
gress. 

A whispered order comes 
down the line that M‘Snape is 
to “investigate.” He wriggles 
forward until his progress is 
arrested by a stunted bush. 
Very stealthily he rises to his 
knees and peers over. As he 
does so, a chance star - shell 
bursts squarely over him, and 
comes sizzling officiously down 
almost on to his back. His 
head drops like a stone into 
the bush, but not before the 
ghostly magnesium flare has 
shown him what he came out 
to see—a deep shell-crater. 
The crater is full of Germans. 
They look like grey beetles in 
a trap, and are busy with pick 
andshovel, apparently “improv- 
ing” the crater and connecting 
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it with their own fire-trenches, 
They have no sentry out. 
Dormitat Homerus. 

M‘Snape worms his way 
back, and reports. Then, in 
accordance with an oft - re- 
hearsed scheme, the bombing 
party forms itself into an arc 
of a circle at a radius of some 
twenty yards from the stunted 
bush. (Not the least of the 
arts of bomb-throwing is to 
keep out of range of your own 
bombs.) Every man’s hand 
steals to his pocketed belt. 
Next moment Sinclair flings 
the first bomb. It flies fairly 
into the middle of the crater. 

Half a dozen more go swirl- 
ing afterit. There is a shatter- 
ing roar; a cloud of smoke; a 
muffled rush of feet; silence ; 
some groans. Almost simul- 
taneously the German trenches 
are in an uproar. <A dozen 
star-shells leap to the sky; 
there is a hurried outburst 
of rifle fire; a machine-gun 
begins to patter out a stutter- 
ing malediction. 

Meanwhile our friends, who 
have exhibited no pedantic 
anxiety to remain and behold 
the result of their labours, 
are lying upon their stomachs 
in a convenient fold in the 
ground, waiting patiently until 
such time as it shall be feasible 
to complete their homeward 
journey. 

Half an hour later they do 
so, and roll one by one over 
the parapet into the trench. 
Casualties are slight. Private 
Nimmo has a bullet - wound 
in the calf of his leg; and 
Sergeant Carfrae, whom 
Nature does not permit to 
lie as flat as the others, will 
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require some repairs to the 
pleats of his kilt. 

“All present?” inquires 
Sinclair. 

It is discovered that M‘Snape 
has not returned. Anxious 
eyes peer over the parapet. 
The moon is stronger now, 
but it is barely possible to 
distinguish objects clearly for 
more than a few yards. 

A  star-shell bursts, and 
heads sink below the parapet. 
A German bullet passes over- 
head, with a sound exactly 
like the crack of a whip. 
Silence and comparative dark- 
ness return. The heads go up 
again. > 

“T’ll give him five minutes 
more, and then go and look 
for him,” says  Sinelair. 
“ Hallo!” 

A small bush, growing just 
outside the barbed wire, rises 
suddenly to its feet; and, 
picking its way with in- 
credible skill through the 
nearest opening, runs at full 
speed for the parapet. Next 
moment it tumbles over into 
the trench. 


Willing hands _ extracted 
M‘Snape from his arboreal 
envelope—he could probably 
have got home quite well 
without it, but once a Boy 
Scout, always a Boy Scout— 
and he made his report. 

“T went back to have a 
look-see into the crater, sirr.” 

“Well?” 

‘“Tt’s fair blown in, sirr, and 
a good piece of the sap too. 
I tried could I find a prisoner 
to bring in”—our Colonel has 
promised a reward of fifty 
francs to the man who can 
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round up a whole live Bosche 
—‘ but there were nane. They 
had got their wounded away, 
I doubt.” 

“Never mind,” says Sinclair. 
“Sergeant, see these men get 
some sleep now. Stand-to at 
two-thirty, as usual. I must 
go and pitch in a report, and 
I shall say you all did splen- 
didly. Good-night!” 

This morning, the official 
Intelligence Summary of our 
Division—published daily and 


As already noted, our en- 
thusiasm for our own sphere 
of activity is not always shared 
by our colleagues. For in- 
stance, we in the trenches 
frequently find the artillery 
of both sides unduly obtrusive ; 
and we are of opinion that in 
trench warfare artillery prac- 
tice should be limited by mut- 
ual consent to twelve rounds 
per gun per day, fired by 
the gunners at the gunners. 
“Except, of course, when 
the Big Push comes.” The 
Big Push is seldom absent 
from our thoughts these 
days. 

“That,” observed Captain 
Wagstaffe to Bobby Little, 
“would leave us foot-sloggers 
to settle our own differences, 
My opinion is that we should 
do so with much greater sat- 
isfaction to ourselves if we 
weren't constantly interfered 
with by coal-boxes and Black 
Marias.” 

“Still, you can’t blame them 
for loosing off their big guns,” 
contended the fair - minded 
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known to the unregenerate as 
‘Comic Cuts’—announced, with 
solemn relish, among other 
items of news :— 

Last night a small party 
bombed a suspected saphead at 
—here followed the exact 
bearings of the crater on the 
large-scale map. Loud groans 
were heard, so it is probable 
that the bombs took effect. 

For the moment, life has 
nothing more to offer to our 
seven friends. 


Bobby. 
sport.” 

“They tell me it’s a greatly 
overrated amusement,” replied 
Wagstaffe—“like posting an 
insulting letter to some one 
you dislike. You see, you 
aren’t there when he opens it 
at breakfast next morning! 
The only man of them who 
gets any fun is the Forward 
Observing Officer. And he,” 
concluded Wagstaffe in an un- 
usual vein of pessimism, “ does 
not live long enough to enjoy 
it!” 

The grievances of the In- 
fantry, however, are not limited 
to those supplied by the Royal 
Artillery. There are the 
machine-guns and the trench- 
mortars. 

The machine-gunner is @ 
more or less accepted nuisance 
by this time. He has his own 
emplacements in the line, but 
he never appears to use them. 
Instead, he adopts the peculiar 
expedient of removing his 
weapon from a snug and well- 
fortified position, and either 


“It must be great 
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taking it away somewhere 
behind the trenches and firing 
salvoes over your head (which 
is reprehensible), or planting 
it upon the parapet in your 
particular preserve, and firing 
it from there (which is crim- 
inal), Machine-gun fire always 
provokes retaliation. 

“Why in thunder can’t you 
keep your filthy tea-kettle in 
its own place, instead of bring- 
ing it here to draw fire?” in- 
quired Mr Cockerell, not alto- 
gether unreasonably, as Ayling 
and his satellites passed along 
the trench bearing the offend- 
ing weapon, with water-jacket 
aboil, back to its official resi- 
dence. 

“Tt is all for your good, my 
little man,” explained Ayling 
loftily. “It would never do 
to give away one’s real gun 
positions. If we did, the 
Bosches would sit tight and 
say nothing at the time, but 
just make a note of the occur- 
rence. Then, one fine morn- 
ing, when they really meant 
business, they would begin by 
dropping a Black Maria on 
top of each emplacement ; and 
where would you and your 
platoon be then, with an 
attack coming on and us out 
of action. So long!” 

But the most unpopular man 
in the trenches is undoubtedly 
the Trench Mortar Officer. His 
apparatus consists of what 
looks like a section of rain- 
pipe, standing on legs. Upon 
its upturned muzzle is poised a 
bomb, having the appearance 
of a plum-pudding on a stick. 
This he discharges over the 
parapet into the German 
trenches, where it causes a 
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comforting explosion. He then 
walks rapidly away. ae 
For obvious reasons, it is not 
advisable to fire a trench- 
mortar too often—at any rate 
from the same place. But the 
whole weight of public opinion 
in our trench is directed 
against it being fired from 
anywhere at all. Behold the 
Trench Mortar Officer and his 
gang of pariahs creeping 
stealthily along in the lee of 
the parados, just as dawn 
breaks, in the section of trench 
occupied by No. 10 Platoon. 
For the moment they are un- 
heeded, for the platoon are 
“standing-to,”’ and the men are 
lined along the firing-step, with 
their backs to the conspirators. 
On reaching a suitable spot, 
the mortar party proceed to 
erect their apparatus with as 
little ostentation as possible. 
But they are soon discovered. 
The platoon subaltern hurries 
up. 
“ Awfully sorry, old man,” 
he says breathlessly, “but the 
C.O. gave particular orders 
that this part of the trench 
was on no account to be used 
for trench-mortar fire. You 
see, we are only about seventy 
yards from the Bosche trenches 
here——” 
“T know,’ explains the 
T.M.O.; “that is why I came.” 
“But it is most important,” 
continues the platoon com- 
mander, still quoting glibly 
from an entirely imaginary 
mandate of the C.O., “that no 
retaliatory shell fire should be 
attracted here. Most serious 
for the whole Brigade, if this 
bit of parapet got pushed over. 
Now, there's a topping place 
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about ten traverses away. You 
can lob them over from there 
beautifully. Come along.” 

And with fair words and 
honeyed phrases he elbows the 
dispirited band to a position— 
for his platoon—of comparative 
inoffensiveness. 

The Trench Mortar Officer 
drifts on, and presently, with 
the uneasy assurance of the 
proprietor of a punch-and-judy 
show who has inadvertently 
strayed into Park Lane, 
attempts once more to give 
his unpopular entertainment. 
This time his shrift is even 
shorter, for he encounters 
Major Kemp—never at his 
sunniest in the small hours of 
the morning. 

Field officers have no need 
to employ the language of 
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diplomacy when dealing with 
subalterns. 

“No, you don’t, my lad!” 
announces the Major. “Not 
if I can help it! Take it 


away! Take your darned 
liver-pill out of this! Burn 
it! Bury it! Eat it! But 
not here! Creep away!” 


The abashed procession com- 
plies. This time they find a 
section of trench in charge of 
a mere corporal. Here, before 
any one of sufficient standing 
can be summoned to deal with 


the situation, the Trench 
Mortar Officer seizes his 
opportunity, and discharges 


three bombs over the parapet. 
He then retires defiantly to 
his dug-out. 

But it is an Ishmaelitish 
existence. 


III, 


So much for the alleviations 
which professional enthusiasm 
bestows. Now for a few allevia- 
tions proper. These are Sleep, 
Food, and Literature. 

Sleep is the rarest of these. 
We seldom get more than a 
few hours at a time; but it is 
astonishing how readily one 
learns to slumber in unlikely 
surroundings — upon damp 
earth, in cramped positions, 
amid ceaseless noise, in clothes 
and boots that have not been 
removed for days. One also 
acquires the priceless faculty 
of losing no time in dropping 
off. 

As for food, we grumble at 
times, just as people at home 
are grumbling at the Savoy, 
or Lockhart’s. It is the 


Briton’s habit so to do. But 
in moments of repletion we are 
fain to confess that the organ- 
isation of our commissariat 
is wonderful. Of course the 
quality of the menu varies, 
according to the immunity of 
the communication - trenches 
from shell fire, or the benevo- 
lence of the Quartermaster 
and the mysterious powers be- 
hind him, or the facilities for 
cooking offered by the time 
and place in which we find 
ourselves. No large fires are 
permitted: the smoke would 
give too good a ranging-mark 
to Minnie and her relatives. 
Still, it is surprising how 
quickly you can boil a canteen 
over a few chips. There 18 
also, for those who can afford 
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half-a-crown, that invaluable 
contrivance, “Tommy’s Cooker”; 
and occasionally we get a ration 
of coke. When times are bad, 
we live on bully, biscuit, cheese, 
and water, strongly impreg- 
nated with chloride of lime. 
The water is conveyed to us 
in petrol-tins—the old familiar 
friends, Shell and Pratt— 
hundreds of them. Motorists 
at home must be feeling the 
shortage. In normal times we 
can reckon on plenty of hot, 
strong tea; possibly some bread; 
probably an allowance of bacon 
and jam. And sometimes, 
when the ration parties arrive, 
mud-stained and weary, in the 
dead of night, and throw down 
their bursting sacks, our eyes 
feast upon such revelations as 
tinned butter, condensed milk, 
raisins, and a consignment of 
that great chieftain of the 
ration race, The Maconochie 
of Maconochie. On these oc- 
casions Private Mucklewame 
collects his share, retires to 
his kennel, and has a gala- 
day. 

Thirdly, the blessings of 
literature. Our letters arrive 
at night, with the rations. 
The mail of our battalion 
alone amounts to eight or 
ten mail-bags a day; from 
which you may gather some 
faint idea of the labours of 
our Field Post Offices. There 
are letters, and parcels, and 
newspapers. Letters we may 
pass over, They are feature- 
less things, except to their re- 
cipient. Parcels have more 
individuality. Ours are of all 
shapes and sizes, and most of 
them are astonishingly badly 
tied. It is quite heartrending 
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to behold a kilted exile en- 
deavouring to gather up a 
heterogeneous mess of socks, 
cigarettes, chocolate, soap, 
shortbread, and Edinburgh 
rock, from the ruins of what 
was once a flabby and unstable 
parcel, but is now a few 
skimpy rags of brown paper, 
which have long escaped the 
control of a most inadequate 
piece of string—a monument 
of maternal lavishness and 
feminine economy. 

Then there are the news- 
papers. We read them right 
through, beginning at the ad- 
vertisements and not skip- 
ping even the leading articles. 
Then, when we have finished, 
we frequently read them right 
through again. They serve 
three purposes. They give us 
information as to how the 
War is progressing—we get 
none here, the rank and file, 
that is; they serve to pass the 
time ; and they afford us topics 
for conversation. For  in- 
stance, they enable us to fol- 
low and discuss the trend of 
home politics. And in this 
connection, I think it is time 
you were introduced to Cap- 
tain Achille Petitpois. (That 
is not his real name, but it 
is as near to it as most of us 
are likely to get.) He is one 
of that most efficient body, 
the French liaison officers, who 
act as connecting-link between 
the Allied Forces, and natur- 
ally is an accomplished lin- 
guist. He is an _ ardent 
admirer of British institu- 
tions, but is occasionally not 
a little puzzled by their com- 
plexity. So he very sensibly 
comes to people like Captain 
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Wagstaffe for enlightenment, 
and they enlighten him. 

Behold Achille—a guest in 
A Company’s billet—drinking 
whisky-and-sparklet out of an 
aluminium mug, and discussing 
the news of the day. 

“And your people at home,” 
he said, “you think they are 
taking the War seriously?” 
(Achille is addicted to reading 
the English newspapers with- 
out discrimination. ) 

“So seriously,” replied Wag- 
staffe instantly, “that it has 
become necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take steps to cheer 
them up.” 

“ Comment? ” 
Achille politely. 

For answer Wagstaffe picked 
up a three-day-old London 
newspaper, and read aloud an 
extract from the -Parliament- 
ary report. The report dealt 
faithfully with the latest antics 
of the troupe of eccentric 
comedians which appears, (to 
us), since the formation of the 
Coalition Government, to have 
taken possession of the front 
Opposition Bench. 

‘“Who are these assassins— 
these imbeciles—these crétins,” 
inquired Petitpois, ‘who would 
endanger the ship of the 
State?” (Achille prides him- 
self upon his knowledge of 
English idiom.) 

“Nobody knows!” replied 
Wagstaffe solemnly. “They 
are children of mystery. Be- 
fore the War, nobody had ever 
heard of them. They——” 

“ But they should be shot!” 
explained that free-born Re- 
publican, Petitpois. 

“Not a bit, old son! That 
is where you fail to grasp the 


inquired 
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subtleties of British statesman. 
ship. I tell you there are no 
flies on our Cabinet!” 

“ Plies?” 

“Yes: mouches, you know. 
The agility of our Cabinet 
Ministers is such that these 
little insects find it impossible 
to alight upon them.” 

“Your Ministers are athletes 
—yes,” agreed Achille compre- 
hendingly. “But the——” 

“Only intellectually. What 
I mean is that they are a very 
downy collection of old gentle- 
men—” 

Achille, murmuring some- 
thing hazy about “Downing 
Street,” nodded his head. 

“And when they came 
into power, they knew as well 
as anything that after three 
weeks or so the country would 
begin to grouse——” 

“Grouse? A sporting bird?” 
interpolated Achille. 

“Exactly. They knew that 
the country would soon start 
giving them the bird . 

“What bird? The grouse?” 

“Oh, dry up, Wagger!” in- 
terposed Blaikie. ‘He means, 
Petitpois, that the Govern- 
ment, knowing that the elector- 
ate would begin to grow im- 
patient if the War did not 
immediately take a favourable 
turn——”’ 

Achille smiled. 

“T see now,” he said. “ Pro- 
ceed Ouagstaffe, my old!” 

“In other words,” continued 
the officer so addressed, “the 
Government decided that if 
they gave the Opposition half 
a chance to get together, and 
find leaders, and consolidate 
their new trenches, they might 
turn them out.” 
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“Bien,” assented Achille. 
Every one was listening now, 
for Wagstaffe as a politician 
usually had something original 
to say. 

“Well,” proceeded Wagstaffe, 
“they saw that the great thing 
to do was to prevent the 
Opposition from making an 
impression on the country— 
from being taken too seriously, 
in fact. So what did they do? 
They said: ‘Let’s arrange for 
a comic Opposition—an Oppo- 
sition pour rire, you know. 
They will make the country 
either laugh or cry. Anyhow, 
the country will be much too 
busy deciding which to do to 
have any time to worry about 
us; so we shall have a splendid 
chance to get on with the 
War.’ So they sent down the 
Strand—that’s where the 
Variety agents foregather, I 
believe—what you call entre- 
preneurs, Achille—and booked 
this troupe, complete, for the 
run of the War. They did the 
thing in style; spared no ex- 
pense; and got a comic news- 
paper proprietor to write the 
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troupe up, and _ themselves 
down. The scheme worked 
beautifully—what you would 
call a succés fou, Achille.” 

“T am desolated, my good 
Ouagstaffe,” observed Petitpois 
after a pregnant silence; “but 
I cannot believe all you say.” 

“T may be wrong,” admitted 
Wagstaffe handsomely, “but 
that’s my reading of the situa- 
tion. At any rate, Achille, 
you will admit that my theory 
squares with the known facts 
of the case.” 

Petitpois bowed politely. 

“Perhaps it is I who am 
wrong, my dear Ouagger. 
There is such a difference of 
point of view between your 
politics and ours.” 

The deep voice of Captain 
Blaikie broke in. 

“Tf Lancashire,” he said 
grimly, “were occupied by a 
German army, as the Lille dis- 
trict is to-day, I fancy there 
would be a considerable level- 
ling up of political points of 
view all round. No limelight 
for a comic opposition then, 
Achille, old son!” 


IV. 


Besides receiving letters, 
we write them, And this 
brings us to that mysterious 
and impalpable despot, the 
Censor. 

There is not much mystery 
about him really. Like a good 
many other highly placed in- 
dividuals, he deputes as much 
of his work as possible to some 
one else—in this case that long- 
suffering maid-of-all-work, the 
company officer, Let us track 





Bobby Little to his dug-out, 
during one of those numerous 
periods of enforced retirement 
which occur between the hours 
of three and six, “Pip Emma” 
—as our friends the “ buzzers” 
call the afternoon. On the 
floor of this retreat (which 
looks like a dog-kennel and 
smells like a vault) he finds 
a small heap of letters, de- 
posited there for purposes of 
what the platoon-sergeant calls 
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“censure.” These have to be 
read (which is bad); licked up 
(which is far worse); signed on 
the outside by the officer, and 
forwarded to Headquarters. 
Here they are stamped with 
the familiar red triangle and 
forwarded to the Base, where 
they are supposed to be scru- 
tinised by the real Censor 
—te., the gentleman who is 
paid for the job—and are 
finally despatched to their 
destination. 

Bobby, drawing his legs well 
inside the kennel, out of the 


I am quite well. 
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way of stray shrapnel bullets, 
begins his task. 

The heap resolves itself into 
three parts. First come the 
post-cards, which give no 
trouble, as their secrets are 
written plain for all to see, 
There are half a dozen or g0 
of the British Army official 
issue, which are designed for 
the benefit of those who lack 
the epistolary gift — what 
would a woman say if you 
offered such things to her?— 
and bear upon the back the fol- 
lowing printed statements :— 


I have been admitted to hospital. 


I am sick 


i 


and am going on well. 


wounded and hope to be discharged soon. 
I have received your letter, dated... 
telegram, ,, 


l parcel, 
Letter follows at first opportunity. 


I have received no letter from you { lately. 


(The gentleman who designed 
this post-card must have been a 
descendant of Sydney Smith. 
You remember that great 
man’s criticism of the Books of 
Euclid? He preferred the 
Second Book, on the ground 
that it was more “impassioned” 
than the others !) 

All the sender of this im- 
passioned missive has to do is 
t6 delete such clauses as strike 
him as untruthful or over- 
demonstrative, and sign his 
name. He is not allowed to 
add any comments of his own. 
On this occasion, however, one 
indignant gentleman has pen- 
cilled the ironical phrase, “I 
don’t think!” opposite the line 
which acknowledges the receipt 
of a parcel. Bobby lays this 








\ for a long time. 


aside, to be returned to the 
sender. 

Then come some French 
picture post-cards. Most of 
these present soldiers—soldiers 
posing, soldiers exchanging in- 
ternational handgrips, soldiers 
grouped round a massive and 
décolletée lady in flowing 
robes, and declaring that La 
patrie sera libre! Underneath 
this last, Private Ogg has 
written: “Dear Lizzie,—I 
hope this finds you well as it 
leaves me so. I send you @ 
French p.c. The writing means 
long live the Queen of France.” 

The next heap consists of 
letters in official-looking green 
envelopes. These are already 
sealed up, and the sender has 
signed the following attesta- 
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tion, printed on the flap: I 
certify on my honour that the 
contents of this envelope refer 
to nothing but private and 
family matters. Setting aside 
a rather bulky epistle addressed 
to The Editor of a popular 
London weekly, which adver- 
tises a circulation of over a 
million copies—a singularly un- 
suitable recipient for corre- 
spondence of a private and 
family nature—Bobby turns 
to the third heap, and sets to 
work upon his daily task of 
detecting items of information, 
“which if intercepted or pub- 
lished might prove of value to 
the enemy.” 

It is not a pleasant task 
to pry into another person’s 
correspondence, but Bobby’s 
scruples are considerably 
abated by the consciousness 
that on this occasion he is 
doing so with the writer’s full 
knowledge. Consequently it 
is a clear case of caveat scriptor. 
Not that Bobby’s flock show 
any embarrassment at the 
prospect of his scrutiny. Most 
of them write with the utmost 
frankness, whether they are 
conducting a love affair, or are 
involved in a domestic broil of 
the most personal nature. In 
fact, they seem rather to enjoy 
having an official audience. 
Others cheerfully avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of 
conveying advice or reproof to 
those above them, by means of 
what the Royal Artillery call 
“indirect fire.” Private Dun- 
shie remarks: ‘“‘We have been 
getting no pay these three 
weeks, but I doubt the officer 
will know what has become of 
the money.” It is the firm 
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conviction of every private 
soldier in “Ki” that all fines 
and deductions go straight into 
the pocket of the officer who 
levies them. Private Hogg, 
always an optimist, opines: 
“The officers should know 
better how to treat us now, 
for they all get a read of our 
letters.” 

But, as recorded above, the 
outstanding feature of this 
correspondence is an engag- 
ing frankness. For instance, 
Private Cosh, who under an 
undemonstrative, not to say 
wooden, exterior evidently con- 
ceals a heart as inflammable 
as flannelette, is conducting 
single-handed no less than four 
parallel love affairs. One lady 
resides in his native Coat- 
bridge, the second is in service 
in South Kensington, the third 
serves in a shop in Kelvinside, 
and the fourth moth appears 
to have been attracted to this 
most unlikely candle during 
our sojourn in winter billets 
in Hampshire. Cosh writes to 
them all most ardently every 
week—sometimes oftener—and 
Bobby Little, as he ploughs 
wearily through repeated de- 
mands for photographs, and 
touching protestations of life- 
long affection, curses the 
verbose and susceptible youth 
with all his heart. 

But this mail brings him a 
gleam of comfort. 

So you tell me, Chrissie, 
writes Cosh to the lady in 
South Kensington, that you 
are engaged to be married on 
a milkman. ... 

(“ Thank heaven!” murmurs 
Bobby piously.) 

No, no, Chrissie, you need not 
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trouble yourself. It is nothing 
to me. 

(“He’s as sick as muck!” 
comments Bobby.) 

All I did before was in 
friendship’s name. 

(“ Liar !”’) 

Bobby, thankfully realising 
that his daily labours will be 
materially lightened by the 
withdrawal of the fickle 
Chrissie from the postal arena, 
ploughs steadily through the 
letters. Most of them begin 
in accordance with some 
approved formula, such as— 

It is with the greatest of 
pleasure that I take up my 
pen—— 

It is invariably a pencil, and 
a blunt one at that. 

Crosses are ubiquitous, and 
the flap of the envelope usually 
bears the mystic formula, 
S.W.A.K. This apparently 
means “Sealed with a kiss,” 
which, considering that the 
sealing is done not by the 
writer but by the Censor, 
seems to take a good deal for 
granted. 

Most of the letters acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a “parcle”; 
many give a guarded summary 
of the military situation. 

We are not allowed to tell 
you about the War, but I may 
say that we are now in the 
trenches. We are all in the 
pink, and not many of the boys 
has gotten a dose of lead- 
poisoning yet. 

It is a pity that the names 
of places have to be left blank. 
Otherwise we should get some 
fine phonetic spelling. Our 
pronunciation is founded on 
no pedantic rules. Armen- 
tiéres is Armentears, Busnes is 
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Business, Bailleul is Booloo, 
and Vieille Chapelle is Veal 
Chapel. 

The chief difficulty of the 
writers appears to be to round 
off their letters gracefully. 
Having no more to say, I will 
now draw to a close, is the 
accepted formula. Private 
Burke, never a tactician, con- 
cludes a most ardent love- 
letter thus: ‘‘ Well, Kate, I 
will now close, as I have to 
write to another of the girls,” 

But to Private Mucklewame 
literary composition presents 
no difficulties. Here is a single 
example of his terse and 
masterly style :— 

Dere wife, if you could make 
the next postal order a trifle 
stronger, I might get getting an 
egg to my tea.—Your loving 
husband, JAS. MUCKLEWAME, 
No. 74077. 

But there are features of 
this multifarious correspond- 
ence over which one has no 
inclination to smile. There 
are wistful references to old 
days; tender inquiries after 
bairns and weans; assurances 
to anxious wives and mothers 
that the dangers of modern 
warfare are merely nominal. 
There is an almost entire ab- 
sence of boasting or lying, and 
very little complaining. There 
is a general and obvious desire 
to allay anxiety. We are all 
“fine”; we are all “in the 
pink.” “This is a grand life.” 

Listen to Lance-Corporal 
M‘Snape: Well, mother, I got 
your parcel, and the things was 
most welcome; but you must 
not send any more. I seen a 
shilling stamp on the parcel: 
that is too much for you to 
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afford. How many officers 
take the trouble to examine 
the stamp on their parcels? 
And there is a wealth of 
homely sentiment and honest 
affection which holds up its 
head without shame even in 
the presence of the Censor. 


One more picture, to close 
the record of our trivial 
round. 

It is a dark, moist, and most 
unpleasant dawn. Captain 
Blaikie stands leaning against 
a traverse in the fire-trench, 
superintending the return of a 
party from picket-duty. They 
file in, sleepy and dishevelled, 
through an archway in the 
parapet, on their way to dug- 
outs and repose. The last man 
in the procession is Bobby 
Little, who has been in charge 
all night. 

Our line here makes a sharp 
bend round the corner of an 
orchard, and for security’s 
sake a second trench has been 
cut behind, making, as it were, 
the cross-bar of a capital A. 
The apex of the A is no health 
resort. Brother Bosche, as al- 
ready explained, is only fifty 
yards away, and his trench- 
mortars make excellent prac- 
tice with the parapet. So the 
Orchard Trench is only occu- 
pied at night, and the alter- 
native route, which is well 
constructed and comparatively 
safe, is used by all careful 
persons who desire to proceed 
from one arm of the A to the 
other. 

The present party are the 
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One rather pathetic screed, 
beginning: Well, wife, I doubt 
this will be a poor letter, for 
I canna get one of they green 
envelopes to-day, but Ill try 
my best—Bobby Little sealed 
and signed without further 
scrutiny. 


night picket, thankfully re- 
linquishing their vigil round 
the apex. 

Bobby Little remained to 
bid his company - commander 
good-morning, at the junction 
of the two trenches. 

“Any casualties?” An in- 
variable question at this spot, 

“No, sir. We were lucky. 
There was a lot of sniping.” 

“Tt’s a rum _ profession,” 
mused Captain Blaikie, who 
was in a wakeful mood. 

“In what way, sir?” inquired 
the sleepy but respectful Bobby. 

“Well ”—Captain Blaikie be- 
gan to fill his pipe— “who 
takes about nine-tenths of the 
risk, and does practically all 
the hard work in the Army? 
The private and the subaltern 
—you and your picket, in fact. 
Now, here is the problem which 
has puzzled me ever since I 
joined the Army, and I’ve had 
nineteen years’ service. The 
farther away you remove the 
British soldier from the risk 
of personal injury, the higher 
you pay him. Out here, a 
private of the line gets about 
a shilling a-day. For that he 
digs, saps, marches, and fights 
like a hero. The motor-trans- 
port driver gets six shillings 
a-day, no danger, and lives like 
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a fighting cock. The Army 
Service Corps drive about in 
motors, pinch our rations, and 
draw princely incomes. Staff 
Officers are compensated for 
their comparative security by 
extra cash, and first chop at 
the war medals. Now—why?” 

“T dare say they would 
sooner be here, in the trenches, 
with us,” was Bobby’s char- 
acteristic reply. 

Blaikie lit his pipe—it was 
almost broad daylight now— 
and considered. 

“ Yes,” he agreed—“ perhaps. 
Still, my son, I can’t say I 
have ever noticed Staff Officers 
crowding into the trenches (as 
they have a perfect right to 
do) at four o’clock in the 
morning. And I can’t say I 
altogether blame them. In 
fact, if ever I do meet one per- 
forming such a feat, I shall 
say: ‘There goes a sahib—and 
a soldier!’ and I shall take 
off my hat to him.” 

“Well, get ready now,” said 
Bobby. “Look!” 

They were still standing at 
the trench-junction. Two 
figures, in the uniform of the 
Staff, were visible in Orchard 
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Trench, working their way 
down from the apex—picking 
their steps amid the tumbled 
sandbags, and stooping low to 
avoid gaps in the ruined 
parapet. The sun was just 
rising behind the German 
trenches. One of the officers 
was burly and middle-aged; 
he did not appear to enjoy 
bending double. His com- 
panion was slight, fair-haired, 
and looked incredibly young. 
Once or twice he glanced over 
his shoulder, and smiled en- 
couragingly at his senior. 

The pair emerged through 
the archway into the main 
trench, and straightened their 
backs with obvious relief. The 
younger officer—he was a 
lieutenant — noticed Captain 
Blaikie, saluted him gravely, 
and turned to follow his com- 
panion. 

Captain Blaikie did not take 
his hat off, as he had promised. 
Instead, he stood suddenly to 
attention, and saluted in 
return, keeping his hand up- 
lifted until the slim, childish 
figure had disappeared round 
the corner of a traverse. 

It was the Prince of Wales. 


























I, 


THOSE who have descended 
from the shrine under the 
grassy broom-clad peak of 
Monte Boglia over the Lake 
of Lugano, will possibly have 
certain painful recollections of 
the road by which they reached 
the lake 2000 feet below. It is 
a cobbled mule road, striding 
in giant zigzags down the pre- 
cipitous hillside. When you 
have reached the bottom it will 
certainly occur to you that the 
words “cobble” and “hobble” 
don’t rhyme for nothing. 

I was rather more than half- 
way down when I slipped and 
sprained my ankle. The nearest 
houses were hundreds of feet 
below me. Experiments with 
my boot off showed that it was 
not a twist but a veritable 
sprain, There was no one 
about, and the hour being just 
after midday, I knew that there 
would be nobody about for some 
time, for slumber falls on the 
land between 12 o’clock and 
3 P.M. Furthermore, I knew 
only a few phrases in Italian, 
and nobody ever understood 
them, nor had they the re- 
motest bearing on sprained 
ankles. 

It was clearly, therefore, a 
case of placing oneself unre- 
servedly in the hands of Fate. 
Henceforth it was up to Fate 
to make all arrangements for 
seeing me down the hill, and 
transporting me across the 
lake and up to my hotel on 
the farther side. I was, how- 
ever, prepared for a longish 
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“ CONTRABAND.” 


wait, and I had one. The bells 
of the village of Albogasio 
below me kept me abreast of 
the times. A covey, or choir, 
of nightingales was holding a 
choral festival near by. One, 
two, and three o’clock struck: 
it was time Fate began to do 
something. Five minutes later 
a child came pattering up the 
cobbles on his pattens, and 
seeing a drunken barefooted 
tramp recumbent in the gutter, 
fled and appeared no more. A 
little later a man with a scythe 
descended on me. On him I 
smiled engagingly, pointing to 
my discoloured limb, and won- 
dering whether Fate meant to 
double me up and convey me 
down in the long wicker creel 
he carried on his back. This 
person may have been the 
village idiot, for he passed 
without taking the smallest 
notice of me. Or he may have 
been of that class who are 
determined never to meddle 
with what does not concern 
them, even a foreign gentleman 
taking his ease on cobble-stones, 
with an engaging smile on and 
one boot off. I was again left 
in solitude. What was evi- 
dently the 3.30 P.M. steamer 
clumped past far below me and 
died away in the distance, short 
of one passenger, and that my- 
self. 

The nightingales had, to my 
relief, given over, and a black- 
bird was doing a little chanting 
to the drone of insects. At last 
the key to the situation began 
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to turn. Down the hill behind 
me came an active footstep, 
and its owner took in the 
situation with commendable 
promptness, He saw I was 
an Englishman, and therefore 
must have brandy: and, barely 
passing the time of day, he 
scurried away down the hill. 
Within an hour he was back 
with this infallible remedy, 
which still holds its own with 
the people of our Island, de- 
spite the fulminations of the 
Faculty against it. This ex- 
cellent stranger spoke English 
tolerably well. He was a keen, 
hard-looking, brown young 
man, prompt, gentle, and of 
few words. During his dash 
after stimulant he had arranged 
for a couple of men to bring up 
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a sort of wooden stretcher used 
for carrying heavy loads up 
these roads, and on this I was 
carried down to an Albergo on 
the lake, and placed in the 
shade of a wistaria - covered 
bower, here to await the arrival 
of the 6 o’clock boat. Pend- 
ing her arrival, oil and wine, 
in the form of some icy-cold 
Asti Spumanti, were poured 
into my wounded self by the 
Good Samaritan, who eventu- 
ally saw me on board, and while 
conversing with the Captain 
concerning my further trans- 
portation, was nearly carried 
away himself. I parted from 
him with genuine regret, for he 
had done his duty by me with 
a charm of friendliness that I 
shall not readily forget. 


II, 


For quite a number of years 
now Henrietta and I have 
frequented the Bella Vista 
Hotel. I could not travel with- 
out Henrietta, for she is always 
certain about things and I 
never am. As she says her- 
self, “It is much better to be 
sure you're right, and some- 
times wrong, than to be like 
you, Richard, who are never 
certain of anything and very 
seldom right.” So Henrietta 
does all the deciding, and she 
fixed on the Bella Vista partly 
because of its water supply, and 
partly because of the view of 
the snows. She is, and always 
was, a very nice blend of the 
material and the artistic. “To 
think,” she said, “that these 
glorious snows should event- 
ually find their way to the 


private artisan well of this 
hotel, and so into our tumblers 
at table!” ‘Why, you might 
almost say that we not only see 
the snows, but drink them!” 
I remember attempting a little 
pleasantry about Henrietta’s 
rendering of the artesian 
well. But she is not one to 
poke fun at. It was three 
weeks after the accident to 
my ankle, when I was about 
again, that my sister and I 
started one fine June morning 
to take the funicular railway 
to the lake and so to Lugano. 
Before entering the sky - blue 
down-by-the-bows car, Hen- 
rietta made her usual careful 
examination of the steel cable, 
and pronounced that it would 
see us through this trip. She 
then entered our pew and 
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closed her eyes, and presently, 
after some ringing of bells, we 
“stooped” the 2000 feet to 
the lake, like a great blue 
bird, but in more sober 
fashion. A short wait, and then 
thesteamer. A full boat to-day 
— probably a festa. Indeed 
the constant ringing of church 
bells along the lake shore said 
as much. Our decks were 
redolent of their cargo—vege- 
tables, strawberries, cherries, 
fish. If there is one thing 
that Henrietta prides herself 
on, it is in not being the least 
insular. That is possibly why, 
after envisaging our very cos- 
mopolitan fellow-travellers, she 
dropped her lergnette and 
said with just a hint of a 
sniff, “ And not an Englishman 
amongst them.” But at that 
moment a most unmistakable 
Briton dashed out of the ticket 
office, and taking a pipe from 
his mouth hailed the steamer 
with “Hold on a moment!” 
Now, no lake steamer holds on 
for anybody ; but our country- 
man managed to clamber on 
board just as the gangway 
came in, and away we glided 
towards Gandria, our next 
port. 

There are many worse things 
than a short voyage on one 
of these lake steamers in early 
summer, when every prospect 
pleases, and, unless you be in 
very captious humour, man is 
Interesting rather than vile. 
For standing and sitting among 
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the market baskets are repre- 
sentatives of many countries 
in Europe. Perhaps I shall 
not be the first to note that 
he of Germany bulks largest, 
in both senses of the word, 
here as everywhere else now- 
adays. Usually a quiet, seri- 
ous person, peering at things 
and not forgetting them. A 
thought, perhaps, on the fleshy 
side, and wearing a white baby 
collar outside his Norfolk jacket. 
He has serviceable legs, a little 
lacking in outline, owing to 
nether garments worn inside 
his ungartered and drooping 
stockings; and the knee - but- 
tons of his breeches wander 
deviously up and about his 
chubby knees. He is generally 
hatless, and carries a riiksak ; 
so does his female companion, 
who is most unbeautifully sun- 
scorched to the very eyelids. 
There is nothing beautiful 
whatever about him or her, 
but there is a bullet - headed 
purposefulness in his appear- 
ance. He is out to use his 
legs, no matter what their 
shape, and to enjoy the open 
air, and plenty of beer with 
it, and he has gotten a very 
flat back in the service of the 
Fatherland. In short, there is 
an air of homeliness and whole- 
someness about him that pleases 
us well, and compares well 
with the creaselessness and 
glossiness of the rest of holi- 
day-making Europe that stands 
about him. 


III. 


Henrietta had closed her eyes want of faith in the steel 


in the funicular partly from cable, but chiefly because I 
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was hearing her conjugate the 
verb “to cook” in Italian. 
Long ago she had decided on 
our learning Italian; so we 
had made a point of doing 
half an hour a week while 
abroad. In this way we had 
put in ten hours Italian in 
the course of eight years, and 
had reached and remained at 
the verb “to cook.” During 
these half hours I had always 
to call my sister “ Enrichetta,” 
while to her, of course, I was 
“Riccardo.” This was sup- 
posed to invest the lesson with 
an Italian “atmosphere.” 
“Resume, Riccardo,” said 
Enrichetta as soon as we 
were seated on the steamer. 
I plunged into the turgid in- 
tricacies of this loathsome verb, 
while my sister corrected me, 
and at the same time summed 
up the Englishman who had 
so nearly lost the boat. Thus, 
between “I might” and “thou 
might’st,” she noted that the 
tobacco he smoked was good; 
between “he” and “we might 
have” she touched lightly on 
the fact that he combined 
decent linen with flagrant 
tweeds, while the soundness of 
his boots and his clean, hard 
appearance mingled distress- 
ingly with the rest of the 
plural. I ended. Henrietta 
continued, “ You did that very 
badly, Riccardo, and must start 
again. I always think that 
Englishmen compare so very 
well with——” But at this 
point we bumped up against 
the wooden posts at Gandria, 
standing on grey-stone arcades, 
and festooning itself impar- 
tially with pink geraniums and 
strings of drying fish. The 
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old woman, who is here pier- 
master, went through her usual 
performance of lassoing herself 
with our mooring-rope before 
she had made us fast. No 
passengers here, and no sooner 
were we under way again than 
Henrietta rallied me to my 
task. I always allow myself 
three or four swallows before 
starting on “I might have 
cooked”: it gives me time to 
think, and Henrietta can’t 
stop a fellow swallowing. I 
had just got to the second 
swallow when a short, sharp, 


and angry exclamation cut the. 


lesson short and drew our at- 
tention to the quarter whence 
it came. The Customs official 
had been going his rounds and 
was now halted by the English- 
man, and appeared to be pass- 
ing his hands over the English- 
man’s execrably old Norfolk 
jacket. The latter had jumped 
to his feet, and the official was 
eyeing him in a very official 
manner, as if he had every 
intention of eventually pass- 
ing his hands down to and 
unlacing and examining his 
boots. 

When the fat is about to fall 
into the fire, I am by nature 
averse to being near by. So I 
was just about to toddle un- 
obtrusively off to have a look 
at the engines, which invariably 
make me sea-sick, when Henri- 
etta hissed in my ear, “ Richard, 
he is an Englishman! You 
must stand by him.” ‘“Ca- 
rissima Enrichetta,” I essayed 
waggishly, “he may cook,’— 
meaning, of course, that the 
Englishman: might stew in his 
own juice. But I was a beaten 
man. My sister’s eye had be- 
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gun to flash, and when that 
happened it was generally as 
well to concur. Still, on the 
whole, “he may cook” was 
rather neat, and not at all a 
“laboured joke,” which was 
what Henrietta called it later. 
It showed at least that I was 
perfectly collected. 

“ Richard, I insist.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” I re- 
plied, abandoning the engines. 

“And, Richard, take your 
umbrella,” said Henrietta, 
thrusting my large white- 
cotton umbrella into my hand ; 
and armed with this I most 
unwillingly approached the fire 
into which the fat had now 
fallen, Officialdom of the 
grossest and most uniformed 
kinds had insisted on that. 
Officialdom liked rows and 
scenes, and knew that other 
people usually disliked them. 
Officialdom, scenting triumph 
for its little self and humili- 
ations for the other party, 
beckoned to two underlings. 
These, approaching and receiv- 
ing orders, appeared to be 
about to lay hands on the sus- 
pect. For an Englishman, the 
latter dealt with one of those 
twain in rather an unusual 
manner, Turning sideways to 
him, he dealt him so woundy a 
blow with his suddenly swept 
back elbow, that the man was 
sent staggering across the deck 
and sat heavily into a straw- 
berry basket. In short, there 
was a very pretty scene. A 
crowd had not even to collect ; 
it was there already; and 
several of it had already 
screamed, while others had 
exclaimed, “Oh, la! la!” But 
the steamer, guided by a 
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sphinx-like pilot, thrust her 
way through the lake and was 
nearing Lugano Central Pier. 
As we drew into this the situa- 
tion was somewhat as follows. 
The stricken Customs man had 
arisen and was lost to all sense 
of his duty but that of remov- 
ing “fraises écrasées” from 
that portion of his sky-blue 
pants which had impinged so 
violently on this luscious fruit. 
No doubt he was fully pre- 
pared to carry out further 
orders “4 l’outrance,” but, come 
to think of it, even the most 
obedient must first do his duty 
by trouserings of such a colour 
when they are covered with 
strawberry jam. The official 
who had begun it all was 
making notes with a gusto 
positively immense in a pocket- 
book of weighty mien. The 
other underling was bawling 
for dear life, shorewards, prob- 
ably for reinforcements. And 
at this moment we arrived and 
were made fast. 

The suspect now asked me if 
I was any good at Italian. I 
could not go into long explana- 
tions of the excellence of the 
half hour a week system, and 
the verb ‘‘to cook,” so I said 
“No,” but that I had some 
command of French. “Oh, I 
daresay that will pass here,” he 
said, and asked me to be so 
kind as tell “that monkey” 
that he desired his company at 
once, if not sooner, to the very 
highest Customs official in the 
place, and that we should see 
what we should see when we 
got there. I communicated 
this in an expurgated form, 
and the official, after making 
one last and assuredly damning 
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entry in his book of doom, 
withdrew himself from its 
pages and intimated agreement. 
We passed over the gangway 
into quite a nice crowd which 
had gathered in answer to the 
bawlings aforementioned. In 
spite of a detached air that I 
assumed, many of the onlookers 
appeared to see in myself a 
leading actor in the scene. 
The melancholy cortége having 
been formed on shore, Henrietta 
having somehow hustled me 
into the head of it and then 
left me, we wended our way 
across the square, through 
some gloomy portals, and 
eventually into the presence of 
some one very awful, wearing 
a sword, and clattering it a 
great deal more than neces- 
sary. 

As we entered, my companion 
said: “Jump in with the first 
word, or that monkey will get 
to windward of us with a pack 
of lies.” I rather resented the 
word “us.” But I presented 
my card, which produced very 
little effect, and my companion 
his, which produced a good deal. 
I could not catch the name 
on it, but I could see there was 
a handle before it and a spout 
—possibly M.P.—after it. The 
high official visibly warmed 
towards us. The room was 
cleared and we were begged 
to sit. Apologies followed, then 
explanations. The authorities 
were being worried by a peculiar 
phase of smuggling, behind 
which were both brains and 
money ; hence redoubled vigil- 
ance on the part of all Customs 
officials ; hence the regrettable 
incident caused by a blunder- 
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ing subordinate who would live 
to regret it. There was some 
more to the same effect and 
then we were bowed out. I 
thought myself that, consider- 
ing all things, we had come 
out of it rather well. 

We joined Henrietta outside, 
and after some courteous ex- 
pressions on the part of the 
Englishman, who however did 
not give us his name, he went 
his way and we ours. 

Henrietta during the rest of 
the day said nothing to me 
either in the way of praise 
or of blame. I felt that if I 
had only managed to give 
somebody a good knock with 
my umbrella I should have 
come out of it better. 

We spent the day in em- 
barking and _ disembarking, 
entraining and _ detraining, 
rack-and-pinioning up one 
mountain, and _ funicularing 
down another; in short, in 
availing ourselves of every 
means of progress but that of 
our legs. This is called an 
“Expedition,” and the hotel 
does up lunch for you in a stiff 
green paper bag and makes no 
extra charge, and all in a 
country where the manifold 
beauties could never be pro- 
perly absorbed save in leisurely 
fashion, and where at midday, 
when a too ardent sun counsels 
a halt, you may turn aside 
into the “Grotto” this or the 
“Grotto” that, and in the 
dense shade of beech or vine- 
pleached alleys, eat your bread 
and cheese and sip your ice- 
cold wine at an immemorial 
table of grey stone, and to the 
song of nightingales. 
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IV. 


It was the third day of con- 
tinual rain and cloud. Oc- 
casionally the sharper crags 
above San Mamette had rent 
their way through the swirling 
mists and frowned out, black 
with moisture, upon us for an 
hour or so. Then they became 
enswaddled in cloud and dis- 
appeared, 

It was after “le lunch.” The 
Powers (Great Britain remain- 
ing in splendid isolation and 
saying she would be asphyxi- 
ated) had agreed to shut all 
doors and windows, and our 
heating apparatus was in full 
blast. We were all a little 
torpid, barring a party of noisy, 
joyous, bean-fed Jews. The 
dank woods and meadows had 
furnished no floral tributes 
to lay at the feet of our 
long-suffering and completely 
knowledgeable Professor for 
diagnosis. It was Miss Violet 
Trifler (“But please call me 
Posey”) who had used the 
expression “floral tribute.” 
Nothing ever kept her in, and 
she had brought in three damp 
weedy things and laid them 
before the Professor. This she 
had done simply to curry favour 
with him, and as a follower of 
& vogue, not as an earnest 
seeker after knowledge. The 
great and good man would 
have no trifling, and dismissed 
the flowers as being respectively 
& parasite, a poor specimen of 
something diagnosed a week 
previous, and a weed. Miss 
Trifler, however, waltzed—she 
seldom walked, and always said 
she preferred rolling to walking 


down hills—across the hall and 
inducted her tributes into her 
Odol tumbler —the hotel al- 
lowed us each one for flowers. 
This immediately fell over, but 
Miss Trifler let it be and 
Tyrolese - stepped towards the 
drawing-room, where she was 
seized by our earnest worker 
amongst tuberculous London 
firemen and given a tract to 
keep her quiet. The Professor 
was heard to murmur under 
his breath, “Volatile, not Violet, 
Trifler.” 

Only certain birds of certain 
feathers frequent the Bella 
Vista: they are of a certain 
age. Henrietta, for instance, 
is usually the baby, and she 
is forty. Other birds of the 
wrong sort of feathers are 
resented. They are not pecked 
out of the hotel, but telepathic 
influences and suggestion are 
subtly brought to bear on them, 
and they vanish. Thus, the 
Jews aforementioned were soon 
telepathized away. And thus 
the position in our midst of the 
earnest werker among tuber- 
culous firemen was precarious, 
not because of her mission, but 
owing to her fondness for giving 
to everybody, regardless of age, 
sex, or nationality, tracts bear- 
ing on her own partioular 
views of her own particular 
religious leanings. We have 
our little cliques, or what we 
prefer to call sections: thus 
there is the “ Flower” section, 
and the “ Expeditionizing” 
section, the former reading 
Botany books, and the latter 
‘Baedeker,’ their waking hours 
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a nightmare of making hair- 
breadth steamer and train 
connections, and their sleeping 
hours of losing them. Then 
there is the section that never 
does anything whatever be- 
tween meals, and at meals 
tucks its napkin into its chest 
and does a great deal. This 
section gives wonderful per- 
formances with its knife and 
green peas. Then there is the 
what -sort-of-tips-do-you-give 
section. Included in this are 
two dear old German ladies who 
have asked the question so often 
and got so many answers that 
they now tip every one every 
week. These two old dears, 
by the bye, are quite two of 
the top boys of the Professor’s 
flower class. If they can’t re- 
member the Latin name for a 
flower, they say it is good for 
the stomach, or a good appe- 
tiser, or must be held in the 
beer for just ten minutes, no 
longer, so that the taste is not 
spoilt. Thus they go up top 
every time. We also permit a 
small sub-section of valetudin- 
arians, provided they are of 
the fairly tame kind and not 
incurables. By these we do 
our duty and are thoroughly 
unsympathetic and very brisk 
with them. May we add, at 
some slight risk of being 
coarse, the section that brings 
a certain portion of its person 
(Henrietta calls it “their dia- 
frame,” but I think she has 
the spelling wrong) to the 
Bella Vista as if it were a 
separate entity, like a pet dog 
or an ailing child. It is taken 
out early for a little walk in 
the morning, and then fed, and 
later sat with in the sun to 


give It appetite. At the mid- 
day meal It frequently gets too 
much solid food, and wine that 
It were far better without. 
Certainly It makes Its owner’s 
face to shine, but this does not 
matter so much, for after lunch 
It is immediately taken away 
and relieved of any wrappings 
that might affect Its ease- 
ment, and put to bed for the 
best part of the afternoon. 
Later, It is walked about with, 
very slowly, so as to tone It 
up for Its dinner, and after 
that It is given a liqueur and 
coffee, and falls into a chair 
and from that into a torpor. 
But the lift wafts It up very 
soon to bed. Above all things 
It must not be taken into 
draughts, but since It must be 
kept in good tone It must have 
Its little airing, even in light 
rain. But then It is swathed 
in an unbeautiful Reach - me- 
down, sometimes called a 
“ MacFarlane.” Its owners, 
I may add, are not so squeam- 
ish about naming It as I am. 
They call It by Its proper 
name, which is one of two 
syllables in English, three in 
French and Italian. In Ger- 
man I feel sure it must have a 
pet name, for It is cherished 
above all by Germans. But 
to return to that wet after- 
noon. We were roused from 
our lethargies by the sudden 
scrunching of wheels heard 
without. Our omnibus draws 
up at the door. There are 
trunks on its roof and water 
cascading from its every pore. 
Miss Trifier, dancing in through 
one door to see what’s up, 
collides with Madame Bienmise, 
robed in Royal Tartan of silk, 
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who is rustling through an- 
other door for the same pur- 
pose. Miss Trifler says 
“Sorry”: Madame is under- 
stood to murmur “ Maladroite.” 
Bells clang, manager, waiters, 
porter, scurry across the hall; 
doors bang, lifts rumble. Net 
result, two persons. Tall, grey, 
elderly lady, aspect somewhat 
severe: medium, pink, young- 
ish gentleman, appearance 
somewhat clerical. Probably 
mother and son. Then the lift 
swallows them and they vanish. 
There follows a slight argu- 
ment between Henrietta and 
our valetudinarian Miss Good- 
fellow, the former maintaining 
that the man is certainly a 
clergyman, aged about thirty, 
the latter that he is an Eton boy, 
aged about seventeen. Both 
base their arguments on the 
fact that he wears a white tie. 
Henrietta is proved to be right 
when the names of the new 
arrivals go up on the board as 
“Mrs & The Reverend R. 
Brown, London.” Had there 
been any further doubt, the 
way in which the Reverend 
Brown handles the teapot at 
tea, and walks along passages 
as if they were tesselated 
aisles, and grips surplices when 
mounting stairs, would in the 
opinion of all competent 
judges have quite dispelled 
it. His “Good morning” is a 
benediction, and when he has 
found his legs, he develops a 
habit of herding timid ladies 
in an empty drawing-room 
and of addressing them in a 
parochial, some even went so 
far as to say, a pulpit voice, 
on matters of Higher Import. 
Nevertheless Admiral Truefit 
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spoke truth when he said that 
although “these fellows ” 
should be brought to their 
bearings by a year’s residence 
in @ gun-room or a ward-room 
or a fo’e’sle (I forget which), 
the Reverend Brown turned 
out quite a good fellow. Hen- 
rietta took up with the tall 
grey lady, whom she pro- 
nounced eminently lady - like, 
and remotely connected with 
a prelate in a sub-Continent, 
The parson and I used to walk 
together, and we shared one 
thing in common. We were 
both utterly uninterested in 
flowers, and absolutely deter- 
mined not to know anything 
about them, or to sit at the 
feet of the Professor. We 
should have liked to have 
established a school, or a cult, 
or a vogue of our own, and 
had people, especially nice, 
earnest, not ill-looking girls, 
sitting round our feet. And 
as Brown knew not one word 
of the language, and I knew 
quite forty-four, he admired 
me tremendously, and used to 
make me ask questions of the 
“natives,” as he called them, 
probably because of his remote 
connection in the Continent 
aforementioned, and he always 
used to say what an extra- 
ordinarily good accent I 
seemed to speak with. One 
doesn’t work for ten years at 
a language for nothing. He 
wasn’t at all parsonish, smoked 
quite good cigars, and pleased 
the Admiral tremendously by 
taking three fingers of whisky 
to the Admiral’s two, before 
turning in at night. 
Henrietta found the tall, 
grey lady, as I have said, 
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lady-like, but not very in- 
teresting. Perhaps a parish 
in the south of London, where 
she lived with her son, does 
not give one much to talk 
about. But if Henrietta 
can’t talk people into admis- 
sions of common acquaint- 
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ances, and of having been 
to the same places on nearly 
the same dates, and if in 
consequence Henrietta is de- 
nied the supreme joy of say- 
ing what a small place the 
world is, then she says these 
people are dull. 


V. 


Those who know the Bella 
Vista will remember that it 
stands just one hundred yards 
out of Switzerland, and the 
same distance inside of Italy, 
that the frontier line makes a 
sharp bend from due north and 
south to due east and west 
within the hotel grounds, and 
that therefore a stroller in 
those grounds will meet the 
frontier in two directions. In 
the map the frontier is marked 
by a line of innocuous little 
crosses, but these must not 
be taken too literally, for they 
represent a fifteen - feet - high 
wire net, hung with bells on 
“C” springs, and strongly 
guarded by the Italian pre- 
ventive service, acting only on 
the Italian side of the net. 
That is to say, the contraband 
business is only a one-sided 
one, namely, from Switzerland 
to Italy. 

The Bella Vista stands on a 
little plat of land, delved out 
of the mountain-side, and the 
ground from its terrace falls 
pretty sheer 2000 feet to the 
lake. This hillside is densely 
eopsed, and the frontier line is a 
six-feet way, for the most part 
cut into steps, cleared and cut 
right through the bushes. 
Down this cutting runs the 








net, right into the lake below, 
where it hands over its pre- 
ventive duties to two torpedo- 
boats, strictly nocturnal in 
habit, and several fixed search- 
lights on either shore of the 
lake. 

Having crossed the lake, the 
frontier takes to the hills again 
and disappears over the eastern 
shoulder of Monte Boglia, be- 
yond which we need not follow 
it. If you lay a hand on the 
net the bells ring, and smart, 
little uniformed men with rifles 
will appear and look at you. 
They are said to shoot you in 
the legs sometimes, but visitors 
will find them quite kind and 
civil. Every road and path 
leading from the net is 
picketed, so that the defence 
line has not only length, but 
depth. Thus on all the shady 
paths, and even the main drive 
of the hotel, are guardians, 
single or in pairs, looking 
bored to distraction, and smok- 
ing cigarettes under large um- 
brellas when it rains. The 
woods will also show a dozen 
old bivouac places ; and a very 
early stroller will find pairs of 
rosy - cheeked young guards, 
snugly tucked into excellent 
valises, lying out in all sorts of 
unexpected places. They will 
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usually recognise such a strol- 
ler as @ harmless idiot, but will 
be perfectly charmed if he 
gives them a couple of thin 
black cigars called Tuscanas. 

The temptation to think that 
it must be pleasant to sleep 
out under cover of laburnum- 
trees and on beds of martagon 
and other lilies will immedi- 
ately vanish if you go and do 
it yourself on a really wet 
night. Henrietta always calls 
it the poachers’ net—poaching 
and the contraband business 
being much the same thing in 
her opinion. 

Those who know the Bella 
Vista will also remember the 
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peculiar acoustic properties of 
the hotel and its terrace, and 
how a word whispered at an 
upper window of the hotel can 
be heard on the terrace, and 
how the hotel orchestra can be 
heard a very long way below 
the terrace. 

Parson Brown and I had 
walked together for a week or 
so, and then Henrietta said 
that I was overdoing it, and 
had better stop; after which, 
except at night, I saw very 
little of him. And often he 
did not come back till long 
after we had dined. He 
seemed to be always walk- 


ing. 


VI. 


It was immediately after 
dinner, and we were all seated 
in the hall. The nimble tooth- 
pick of every nation but Great 
Britain flickered meditatively 
—only a toothpick can do that 
—on every side, A band of 
artists, who had arrived that 
afternoon as ordinary Italians, 
had transformed themselves 
into Neapolitan fisher-folk, and 
were performing on stringed 
instruments for our delecta- 
tion. The male artists wore 
crimson satin shirts, green 
sashes, and striped pants. The 
females wore short skirts, vel- 
vet bodices with black velvet 
braces, and green stockings. 
Occasionally one of them sang, 
always with appropriate ges- 
tures, with a caper or two 
thrown in for luck. After the 
bag had come round twice, 
opinion began to waver as to 
whether enough was not rather 


better than a feast. Miss 
Goodfellow, our valetudinarian, 
said to Mr James Spooner, the 
henpecked man, that she felt 
she was a little pale. Mr 
Spooner said “Quite”; on 
which Miss Goodfellow, whom 
the least sympathy encouraged, 
said that the music had jarred 
her spinal column, and had 
made her left hip very painful. 
Mr Spooner said “Certainly,” 
and began to wish he had not 
broken away from Mrs Spoon- 
er, who had remained in the 
drawing-room. Miss Good- 
fellow then ordered choco- 
late, and resumed the (hotel) 
Continental edition of the 
‘Daily Mail’; she had come 
out from dinner early to 
get it, and it had re- 
mained unread on her lap all 
the evening. The Admiral, 
hearing the chocolate ordered, 
said he was feeling pale and 
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ordered a whisky and hot 
water. At this moment Mrs 
Spooner sailed in and spoke. 
“James — Bed!” The pot- 
valiant James replied in an ill- 
assumed off-hand manner, that 
he’d be “along in about half an 
hour.” Now this was foolish 
of James. We had all seen 
James at dinner consume a 
whole quarter-flask of vin- 
ordinaire, disguised in a rush- 
covered bottle and under a 
label of ‘Chianti Vecchio.” 
We all knew it would be bad 
for James. The band had 
ceased and there followed a 
terrific silence, Deep calling to 
Deep, Will combating Will, and 
nothing heard but the snapping 
of Mrs Spooner’s eyes. It 
takes but little to relieve a 
solemn moment, and we felt 
really grateful to a member of 
the expedition section, who said 
that you might have knocked 
him down with a _pickaxe, 
“No, I did not mean toothpick, 
Maria,” he snapped at a too 
literal wife. But when we all 
laughed (James, of course, had 
given best and gone), not be- 
cause we thought the man 
funny, but because he had 
relieved a frightful tension ; he 
rather forgot himself and no 
one laughed at all when he said, 
“Now I’m going to make 
another sally, even sallier than 
the last. I really thought every 
moment was going to be poor 
Spooner’s next. Now, Maria, 
I said ‘next,’ and I meant 
‘next.2 So you keep quiet 
and think over it, and it will 
all come to you in time.” But 
as I have said, no one laughed 
at this, for we don’t go in for 
being waggish at the Bella 


Vista. Miss Goodfellow, hav- 
ing lost the sympathetic James, 
said to the literal lady that if 
this sort of thing went on, she 
would suffer a complete break- 
up. ‘“‘Down,’ my dear Miss 
Goodfellow, surely ‘down,’ not 
‘up’; my husband always 
talks of a ‘break-down.’” Miss 
Goodfellow replied witha laugh, 
with about as much mirth in 
it as the creaking of the door 
of a condemned cell, that she 
had suffered a break-down 
exactly five years and two 
weeks ago. ‘What I live to 
avoid now is a ‘break-up,’ but 
I fear it is not far off.” Tall 
grey lady sat by the open door 
and held it against all foreign 
combinations. She was knitting 
steadily, and appeared to be 
awaiting her son, who was out 
on one of his little expeditions. 
It was early June still, and a 
mighty cold wind blowing out- 
side; and into this wind and 
on to the terrace I must ask 
you to step. 

There is a bright moon shin- 
ing somewhere behind, for al- 
though we and all our slope of 
the hill are in shadow, yet the 
farther shore of the lake and 
the villages on it, and the grey 
crags above the villages, are all 
bathed in moonlight, and the 
great space between ourselves 
and the mountain opposite is 
full of a weird misty radiance. 
The wind blusters and roars, 
yet there is never a cloud in 
the sky, and the lights of 
Lugano and those round the 
curving base of Monte Bré 
glitter and twinkle as if it were 
a still frosty night. The pol- 
larded limes under which we 
stand, and in which are fixed 
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the are lights that can be seen 
at Lugano, wag their stumpy 
heads about in the harder gusts 
and make a weird play of 
shadows. During a lull in the 
gale the shadows cease their 
dancing, and the faint song of 
a nightingale comes up from 
far below. 

A few hundred feet below us 
the net speaks to the harder 
gusts, and in answer to the 
tinkling of the bells, now here 
and now there, a guard comes 
out of a straw hut, has a look 
round, and goes in again. The 
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searehlights far below us keep 
prying and poking in and out 
amongst the dark corners of 
the lake. 

A better night could scarcely 
have been chosen for the grand 
coup, the great run of contra- 
band, now in the last stage of 
its process scarce one hundred 
yards below us. A_ black 
night would have been better 
in some ways, so would rain, 
but the wind and the ory 
of wolf from those little 
highly - strung bells are the 
great essentials. 


VII. 


Emilio and Giuseppi, youth- 
ful and rosy-cheeked “Guard- 
ians of Finanee,” had come 
on duty at five o’clock that 
afternoon, and were preparing 
to get through a draughty 
night as well as might be on 
a section of the frontier line 
immediately below the hotel. 
Emilio was taking his ease on 
a bed of twigs in one of the 
huts. .He was reading a 
magazine by the light of a 
candle stuck inside his inverted 
hat, and smoking a cigarette. 
Light was bad, magazine 
worse, cigarette worst; but as 
all three were against orders, 
they were of a kin with stolen 
apples. Giuseppi kept cave 
seated at the door, and 
Giuseppi’s dog, egregiously 
mottled and with a twitch- 
ing nostril, kept cave too, 
seated on the butt of his 
master’s rifle—hard, but drier 
than the ground. 

“Music up yonder,” says 
Emilio in good broad Tuscan, 





alluding to the efforts of the 
Neapolitan fisher-folk in the 
hotel hall, which were plainly 
audible down here. 

“ Ay,” says Giuseppi, “they 
arrived this afternoon from 
Argegno: five of them in a 
one-horsed affair. Romans, I 
judge. One of them a pretty 
girl. Eyes like the lake, hair 
like—(Here, spotted one, shut 
thy ugly mouth! ’tis only the 
wind in the net)—hair like 
the golden broom over yonder 
on Boglia.” ‘‘And they were 
speaking eyes, my Giuseppi, 
and they told you how long 
they were going to stay.” 
Giuseppi replies that there 
was to be a three-day engage- 
ment at the hotel. 

Here a bell tinkled so sharply 
that the speaker, cursing the 
wind, gets to his feet. Here 
he has a view of the lake 
right below him. 

“Something up on_ the 
lake,” he says sharply, and 
his companion rolls off his 
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bed and joins him outside the 
hut. 

The searchlight beams have 
ceased their aimless wander- 
ings and gropings; they are 
all met in one dark recess of 
the lake; a torpedo- boat is 
bustling up to join in. 

Emilio says that after the 
disappointment over the fire- 
works some other excitement 
is only due tothem. His com- 
panion remarks that Gandria 
church has just chimed nine 
o'clock, the very hour the 
fireworks were to have begun; 
and after ten minutes Emilio 
says, “Well, this wind cuts 
through a fellow. I’m going 
to turn in; keep a good look- 
out.” 
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Giuseppi continues to watch 
the lights; but as he can make 
nothing of them, he is about 
to re-enter the hut when the 
sound of a full soprano voice 
singing a Neapolitan canzo- 
netta came floating down to 
him in a most alluring fashion. 
Giuseppi alters his intention: 
decides to pop up the few 
hundred yards that lie be- 
tween him and the hotel 
terrace, climb the railings, 
and have another look at 
the lake-like eyes and broom- 
like hair. He knows they 
will be plainly visible in the 
brilliantly lighted hall. So 
away he stumps up the steep 
steps, his dog whining with 
excitement. 


VIII. 


At a spot about two hundred 
yards above the two speakers 
in the hut, a shadow with 
rather more body to it than 
that in which it rested lay 
across the cleared cutting and 
on the Swiss side of the 
net. The shadow only ap- 
peared to rest, for it was no 
more motionless than the hour- 
hand of aclock. If you watched 
it long enough you did not 
see it move, but you saw that 
it had moved. At this point, 
and close to the net, grew a 
stunted bush and some long 
grasses which had escaped the 
general clearance, and conse- 
quently gave a little cover 
right up against the net. Into 
this the shadow melted and 
disappeared. A dozen light- 
cords had followed its pro- 
gress, and now lay flat on the 





ground, stretching back into 
the dense bushes. The open 
belfries of Oria, Albogasio, and 
other lake churches now sent 
up some gusty bell-music pro- 
claiming the hour of nine 
o'clock. The lights of the 
last steamer hurrying towards 
Lugano glimmered far below. 
But it was not till Gandria bells 
began to chime the hour that 
anything happened. First there 
was a stir on the lake. Four 
rays of searchlight ceased to 
muddle about and ran into 
one another, and met with a 
purposeful air in the recesses 
of a little bay. A torpedo- 
boat quickened its leisurely 
speed and hastened to join the 
conference. A few minutes 
later there came from the 
bushes into which the shadow 
had melted a sharp snick. A 
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pause and another snick. An- 
other pause and a third snick. 
But this time the wire-cutters 
had snipped their way into a 
mesh on which there was a 
greater tension. A bell im- 
mediately announced the fact, 
and announced it sharply. 
Then after a pause a hand 
stole up, and fingers grasped 
the next mesh and took the 
sudden easing to be caused by 
the next snick. No more bells 
rang. Altogether there were 
twelve snicks up, twelve across, 
and twelve down again to the 
ground. A square of netting 
about eighteen inches by 
eighteen fell quietly out into 
Italy. A cord now moved, 
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and presently a neat square 
package came trundling silent- 
ly across the clearing, paused 
a moment, then passed through 
the aperture in the net, entered 
the noose at the end of another 
cord lying ready for it, and 
then silently and with no 
word passed, trundled away, 
under the influence of some- 
thing or of somebody lying 
concealed on the Italian side. 

In this way nine packages 
made the passage of the fron- 
tier, and the tenth cord was 
just being manipulated when 
—footsteps below, heavy boots 
stumping up the rough steps. 
The tenth cord slackened and 
lay still. 


IX, 


A few minutes ago we left 
the hall of the Bella Vista and 
the people seated in it wonder- 
ing whether they had not had 
enough of music. They were 
still so wondering, and the 
younger Neapolitan fisherman 
was in the middle of something 
very impassioned. He had cut 
two capers at the stout lady, 
and she two back at him. He 
had then sunk on to his one 
knee, and she on to his other. 
In this position they were going 
at it hammer and _ tongs, 
when, outside and not far off, 
a shout, a shot, another shout, 
shrill barkings, and another 
shot. The two artists went on 
singing, and no real panic oc- 
curred, but Henrietta said once, 
rather sharply, “Poachers!” 
and the Admiral had replied 
with “ Pooh!” twice, and very 
emphatically. Miss Trifler 





started up and began to waltz, 
but she was begged to sit down 
again, for things were about to 
happen, that was plain. The 
gravel outside scrunched un- 
der the footsteps of somebody 
running very quickly, and 
running up to the hotel. Tall 
grey lady who sat by the open 
door, and could see what was 
coming, rose, glided across the 
hall to the lift, opened its door 
and stood aside. Nearer 
sounded the steps. There were 
shouts behind them. Still 
nearer, and now they were 
rushing up the final slope to 
the door: and in rushed the 
Reverend Brown. Straight 
across the hall he dashed, and 
there were steps behind him: 
without pausing or checking, 
as he passed the music-stands 
of the Neapolitans, he swept 
them with a sweep of the arm 
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across and behind him. They 
were of light metal and were 
still clashing and bounding on 
the marble floor, when the 
fugitive plunged into the lift. 
Tall grey lady clanged the iron 
grill to: the lift had scarcely 
begun to rumble upward, when 
two guards rushed in. Their 
nailed boots screamed on the 
marble, and then became in- 
volved momentarily in the 
music-stands: only a moment, 
but it served. As the pur- 
suers reached the grill, only 
a pair of legs from the knee 
downwards remained visible. 
There was a clash of a rifie-bolt 
drawn back and pushed home 
—but no, not home; a slight 
jam, and the lower legs of the 
fugitive became ankles only. 
Quite a good little target at so 
short a range, but the ankles 
became mere boot soles ere the 
rifle-bolt went truly home and 
the knob turned over. The 
two pursuers now saw that a 
much better chance lay up- 
stairs, and turned from the lift 
and took to the stairs. But 
these were encumbered by half 
a dozen maids who had been 
listening to the music. Another 
momentary check, and some 
squealing. Tall grey lady 
might have been seen calling 
up the lift well, then she again 
stood ready by the grill and 
inserted the key in its lock. 
This and what followed all 
passed in such a flash that it 
took our breath away and kept 
it there; even Miss Good- 
enough had none left to let out 
the appalling screams that 
might have been expected from 
her. As it was, her velvet 
slippers had scarcely begun to 
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tap the floor when there was a 
pause in the upward symptoms 
of the lift. Pursuers could be 
heard raging about upper 
floors. Then the lift began to 
come down. Searcely had it 
touched earth, than snick went 
the ready key, the grill was 
thrown open and out dashed 
the parson. Across the hall, 
through the glass doors, and 
then in about two scrunches 
his footsteps had died away 
and were lost. Tall grey lady 
with utmost composure walks 
across the hall, closes the door, 
locks it, and dropping the key 
into her pocket resumed her 
knitting. Down storm pur- 
suers, across the hall: hall door 
locked: moment’s delay: agi- 
tated manager: terrified Head 
Waiter: and Boots sobbing 
with green baize apron over its 
head. Any other exit? Yes, 
certainly! This way. Through 
the drawing-room. Then 
scrunch, scrunch, and _ these 
footsteps die away too. Our 
mouths close with a snap, and 
the Admiral finds_breath to 
say, “By Jove! diddled ’em !” 
There had certainly been diddl- 
ing—that fact spoke for itself; 
but we were all utterly agog 
with curiosity as to why an 
English clergyman should be 
playing these unseemly antics, 

Shouts in the woods round 
the hotel: fireflies all in and 
out of the spirea, and on the 
meadow ripe for the cutting, 
pay no attention, but continue 
firing and flying all about, and 
about the legs of a fugitive 
cleric. His Reverence knows 
his way about, knows that the 
net- guards are but the first 
line, and that at intervals along 
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the only two roads open to him 
he will meet others; knows 
too that Guards lie out in the 
woods, at different places every 
night, though he has formed a 
pretty shrewd idea as to where 
those places are. As he stands 
a moment in the dark pine- 
wood, he has the whole situa- 
tion well summed up in his 
mind. He is not blown, he is 
not rattled. He wonders a 
little what brought that man 
up the hill with the dog, for 
he does not know about the 
amorous young Tuscan, and 
he had not time during his 
lightning passages through the 
hall to note the fair hair or the 
blue eyes of the young lady in 
the orchestra. ; 

Given a fairly dark night, a 
little firing, a little shouting, 
and a general how-d’ye-do, and 
no one quite knowing the 
what, the why, and the where 
of it all, and you have all the 
elements of confusion. Given 
also a cunning fox who has 
anticipated things and eventu- 
alities, and keeps his head, and 
knows his point, and that fox 
has at least a fair sporting 
chance, and no matter what 
the other odds are, the only 
ones that count are that he 
will make his point. So in 
the case of the Reverend 
Brown. His point was a spot 
on the funicular railway, some 
hundred yards below the sta- 
tion, and some 700 yards from 
where we have just seen him 
standing at gaze in a particu- 
larly dark grove of pines. He 
has to cross two roads, another 
strip of covert, and finally a 
meadow, 400 yards in extent, 
to get there; and it is all 
VOL, CXCVIII.—NO. MCC. 
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down hill. Sounds are closing 
in on him, and he may wait no 
longer. He flicks an inquiring 
firefly from his sleeve and 
starts. He appears to have 
played this game before, for he 
displays amazing skill. He 
reaches the hitherward edge of 
the meadow, pauses a moment, 
and then covers the 400 yards 
of open at sprinting pace, 
though he pecks heavily at a 
boggy bit in the middle. 
Muddy to the knees, however, 
he reaches the thick coppice 
through which the funicular 
dives to the lake. The next 
moment he is examining the 
‘cutest little contrivance ever 
seen, It sits unobtrusively 
clamped to one of the two 
rails, and is a little sled or 
toboggan used by the funicular 
officials in their more sportive 
moments for lightning descents 
from hill summit to lake level, 
and in their less joyous hours 
for more leisurely journeys for 
the purpose of cable-greasing 
and permanent way inspec- 
tions. Whether it has been 
left here by mere chance, or 
has been arranged for by our 
friend as an emergency exit, I 
leave you to guess ; but Brown 
was a great one for details. 
The point is that he passed his 
hands over it, found it all cor- 
rect, and seated himself leisure- 
ly on it, or inserted his person 
on to it, for it is a tiny con- 
trivance, and only just accom- 
modates him. Between his 
outstretched legs is a little 
wheel. He gives this just a 
quarter - turn, and then— 
whish! There is a stream of 
fire, and he shoots out of sight 
round the first bend. You 
21 
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may imagine the velocity of 
the toboggan, its bearing sur- 
faces well greased, on a single 
rail, and “at an angle of 65 
degrees” (I quote a guide- 
book, which I think exag- 
gerates, and which would have 
done better to have given the 
gradient in the usual way). 
The steady old blue cars, which 
are now safely stabled at either 
end of the railway, accomplish 
the journey in twenty minutes, 
but this little arrangement will 
do it in one, bar accidents, and 
always accompanied by the 
stream of fire—sparks do not 
describe the effect of the heat 
set up by so tremendous a 
friction. 

At about 200 yards from the 
bottom the brake is applied 


X. 


The arrangements for carry- 
ing out the great run of 
contraband included a diver- 
sion—I use the term strictly 
in its military or tactical sense. 
That is to say, a date had been 
fixed coincident with a festa, 
because on that night, and to 
the honour and glory of one 
of the many saints who so sadly 
interrupt the Italian work-a- 
day life, a great display of 
fireworks was to take place 
on the further side of the lake. 
But a strike had interfered 
with the arrival of the fire- 
works, and a much less excel- 
lent diversion had to be 
extemporised. Fireworks last 
a-couple of hours, and even 
Guardians of Finance can be 
reckoned on as being human, 
and on turning their backs on 
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very carefully, and 100 yards 
further on, at a spot where a 
path leading into the woods 
crosses the line by a little foot- 
bridge, the toboggan comes to 
a halt, and its occupant, whose 
eyes have been intently fixed 
between his boots at the racing 
rail ahead of them, now looks 
up. He does not look very 
far, for two rifle-barrels have a 
concentrating effect on any 
one’s gaze. The rifles are in 
the hands of two shadowy 
figures, one on each side of 
the rail, while the head of a 
third figure may be discerned 
over the parapet of the little 
bridge, close to which the 
toboggan has come to a halt. 
The Reverend Brown is a 
prisoner. 


what they were not wanted to 
see, and on becoming more or 
less wrapped up in the fire- 
works. The alternative diver- 
sion was a couple of boats 
laden with nothing dutiable, 
and ordered to cruise in a 
suspicious manner so as to 
become involved with the Pre- 
ventive Service, as near as 
possible at 9 o’clock by Oria 
clock. This required some nice 
handling, but as we have seen, 
the operations had synchronised 
well; and during the net- 
snipping it might reasonably 
have been presumed that the 
diversion was doing what was 
expected of it. Unfortunately, 
a more attractive one, probably 
a Roman, had arrived that 
afternoon, in a one-horse shay 
from Argegno, bringing eyes 
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and hair with her of colours 
aforementioned. 


For the purposes of this 
story we must again go back 
a little. At the lake station 
of the funicular is another 
post or picket of Customs 
people, but these are only kept 
here to stare very hard at pas- 
sengers coming off steamers, 
and sometimes block up their 
keyholes with tiresome little 
stamps. This picket goes to 
bed with the departure of the 
last steamer at a quarter to 
nine P.M. So it had done, or 
was just doing, on the night 
in question, but one of its 
members who was laying out a 
night-line had become aware 
of the lake diversion. This 
was well enough. So also was 
his calling the attention of his 
superior officer to it. I believe 
this person is called a “ Brig- 
adiere,” and I will so allude 
to him, though his brigade con- 
sisted only of two full privates 
and himself. The Brigadier 
consults his order-board, per- 
ceives that in case of alarm 
he is to parade his command. 
This he does: and the three of 
them, to get a better view of 
the proceedings, walk just one 
hundred yards up the funicular, 
and stand on a little bridge 
crossing the railway. Here 
they command a good outlook 
over the lake. No harm in 
this. But the black abomina- 
tion which the Brigadier alludes 
to as a cigar goes out. The 
wind is blowing hard on-shore. 
Two sulphurous abominations 
called matches fail to light the 
cigar. Brigadier then orders 
one of his underlings to face 
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about, back to the lake, and to 
screen the next match by open- 
ing his coat. The Brigadier 
lights a third match, and as it 
begins to flare the Reverend 
Brown is inserting his person 
on to the little toboggan, not 
800 yards away, although 2000 
feet sounds further, and the 
Brigadier has his head buried 
in his underling’s bosom, and 
underling has his nose elevated 
to escape sulphur fumes. At 
this moment the toboggan 
starts, and the underling 
catches—he can scarcely fail 
to do so—the streak of fire 
which accompanies it. He is 
a prompt fellow, for he closes 
his coat so suddenly that he 
has for a moment his superior 
officer’s head in a species of 
chancery, and nips the glowing 
cigar-end in the bud. Prompt’s 
the word, however, and in a 
jiffy the two guards are off the 
bridge and in the bushes on 
either side of the rails. The 
Brigadier superintends opera- 
tions from the bridge with a 
drawn revolver. Now there is 
nothing against a funicular 
employee using his own line 
to travel on at night: still, 
Antonio, the rail-greaser, is 
not likely to be anywhere but 
in bed at this hour. In short, 
the Brigadier is a careful man, 
and an aspirant to promotion, 
and is not going to throw any 
chances away. He has just 
completed his plan of action, 
when, with a gentle squeak, 
the toboggan comes to a 
halt, and the Reverend Brown 
steps into the hands of his 


captors. 
Certainly these foreigners do 
odd things. This one is laugh- 
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ing, almost blasphemously, at 
the Brigadier, as he asks him 
if he can speak French, and 
then offers him a cigarette, 
with “ Objet de vertu, Brigadier 
—personal use—not more than 
half a dozen on me—word of 
honour.” Yes, the Brigadier 
can speak French, and will not 
smoke. The party descends to 
the little office at the bottom 
of the hill. The captive con- 
tinues, “ Well, now, d’you know 
an English clergyman when you 
see him? No? Well, I’m one. 
We wear waistcoats like this 
and collars like this.” The 
speaker indicates his correct 
go-astern collar and stern-fore- 
most waistcoat. He continues, 
“Am I carrying contraband ? 
Feel me and see. English 
clergymen don’t, you know.” 
The Brigadier ponders this. 
His own paroccio, for instance 
—but then, perhaps, they’re 
different. So he strokes his 
unshaven chin and makes a 
non-committal noise. ‘ Now,” 
continues the captive with en- 
gaging frankness, “I'll tell you 
what I was doing. Have you 
ever been up at St Moritz 
yonder? No? Well, they 
toboggan there in the snow, 
for fun, you know; yes, even 
clergymen. Well, one day I 
saw Antonio up at the 
funicular station: I had a 
little talk with Antonio: I 
made a little arrangement 
with the excellent Antonio: 
I wanted to toboggan: I 
have tobogganed. Though 
mind you now, if I had known 
you gentlemen would be up 
and about—and I might have 
known it, for they say you 
have to be up very early to 





catch our Brigadier asleep— 
why, I should not have dis- 
turbed .you as I have done, 
Now come! A flask of what? 
Asti Spumanti? And then a 
few cigars at the Osteria? 
And then a thousand apologies 
to you, Signor Brigadier, and 
well all to bed, which re- 
minds me that I shall go up 
a little slower than I came 
down. Ha! ha!” 

They have now reached the 
office, and the bright electric 
light shows the captive to be 
a little torn and stained. But 
he inserts his muddy legs under 
a table, and keeps them out 
of sight. Certainly there is 
nothing contraband on him. 
But the Brigadier is a cautious 
man and a slow man, and one 
who likes to base any sort of 
official action on paragraphs in 
books of regulations. So he 
puts on spectacles, and selects 
a tome from several on a shelf, 
and seeks in its pages for some- 
thing cognisable, some matter 
of indictment. He can, how- 
ever, find no paragraph or 
section bearing even remotely 
on parties sliding down rail- 
ways, unless the said parties 
are in possession of contraband, 
His slow mind is coming to the 
conclusion that the case is not 
within the orbit of his juris- 
diction. At this moment a 
very sharp insistent ringing 
of the telephone interrupts 
these ponderings. The pris- 
oner looks quietly towards the 
one exit. No hope that way. 
He has borne this suspense 
with immovable face, for he was 
expecting that ring. But now 
he says under his breath some- 
thing short, something sharp, 
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something that no clergyman 
ever says. He knows that his 
last chance is flitting, all owing 
to this ponderous ass; and 
meanwhile the telephone is 
buzzing on, and more or less, 
but not quite, giving the show 
away, and ordering the Brig- 
adier to watch certain paths 
and to warn other folk to 
watch certain other paths. 
And then they ring off, and 
still the dull-brained official 
fails to connect all this pother 
with the person seated non- 
chalantly at his very elbow. 
And then the telephone speaks 
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sharply again, and the Briga- 
dier says “’Ullo!” and a for- 
getful person at the other end 
gives a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of the fugitive; and the 
Brigadier smiles a slow fat 
smile, and gives the necessary 
orders for securing what he 
hopes may prove a valuable 
prize. For the telephone has 
intimated that the fugitive 
was recognised as the enter- 
prising, the astute, and the 
long-wanted Virgilio Lavini, 
darling of the countryside 
and the despair of all good 
brigadiers. 


XI. 


A few days later, no matter 
how, I was accorded an inter- 
view with Virgilio Lavini. He 
was still in clerical get-up, and 
seemed in consequence very 
much out of keeping with the 
surroundings of the detention- 
room of the Caserne in which 
he was confined. He received 
me with the utmost aplomb, 
and seemed in the best of 
spirits. The following is the 
account he gave of himself. 
“You remember,” he said, “ the 
stranger who helped the Eng- 
lishman with the sprained 
ankle? Well, that was my- 
self. I dare say you had 
guessed it. No? That meet- 
ing was purely a chance one. 
So was our next on the Lu- 
gano steamer. I was stouter 
then, you may remember, 
and resented, naturally, being 
handled by the Customs fellow. 
By-the-bye, if I might respect- 
fully suggest it, I should drop 
the verb ‘to cook’ —one of 


our most irregular and tire- 
some. Read an Italian news- 
paper, and talk when and 
where you can, and you'll be 
able to laugh at the verb ‘to 
cook’ in no time. The sig- 
norina, your esteemed sister, 
speaks our language, if I may 
judge by that one word, alto- 
gether admirably. Will you 
present her with my sincere 
regard and esteem, and tell 
her how flattered I was when 
I found that I passed muster 
with her as an _ English- 
man? Her voice is of an 
excellent and bell-like reson- 
ance. It reassured me com- 
pletely as to the clothes. It 
was my first appearance in 
that character. Nothing but 
the clothes worried me. But 
then that Customs fellow! He 
was a blunderer. He had the 
perception to think that he 
had recognised me: but then 
to go and tell me so! I have 
to thank you for your kind aid 
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in the little trouble that fol- 
lowed. Now, did I behave in 
all respects as an English 
baronet and one of your M.P.’s 
would have behaved? A thou- 
sand thanks. I shall not for- 
get. But I had often read in 
your English sporting papers 
the expression ‘he let out with 
his left’: and this I had 
always supposed referred to 
the left elbow. You will re- 
collect, however, that the elbow 
answered my purpose. Ah! 
those trousers and the straw- 
berries! After that little in- 
cident I had, of course, to 
abandon my réle of English 
baronet. Then my wife (the 
lady you know as my mother) 
thought of a parson’s réle, and 
we immediately went into re- 
hearsal. We went to a hotel 
where several clergymen were 


staying, with their wives, Good 
people, but of a dulness quite 


inconceivable. Is it always 
Baedeker and Bible with them ? 
I took up with the clergymen, 
and my wife with their wives: 
then I with the wives, and she 
with the husbands. How we 
worked at the part, she and 
I! In ten days we had mas- 
tered it, all but two things— 
the dulness. and my Italian 
gestures. During rehearsal my 
wife would tie my hands to my 
side. But the eyebrows, and 
the shoulders! For them it 
was a sharp hat-pin. Every 
time I moved them my wife 
stabbed me in the arm, and 
stabbed hard: the pain cured 
me. Then the cold tubs! We 
neglected not the smallest de- 
tail, Do all your clergymen 
do penance in this way? 
Frightful! Frightful! My 
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wife spoke on this matter with 
the wives, and they all said, 
‘Yes, every morning, even in 
winter.’ I begged, I implored, 
but my wife is more artist 
than even I. She insisted, 
and I was fool enough to have 
a cold tub—once! Oh, la! la! 
and one lira charged for it in 
the note de semaine! After 
that, believe me, a visit to the 
bathroom certainly, then a 
little singing, a little splash- 
ing, a few wet foot-marks, 
a wet towel, and enough! 
I paid the lira cheerfully. 
At last we were perfect; 
we put it to the test; we 
dined with our friends of 
the church, as new arrivals, 
There were questions to an- 
swer certainly, but we had 
thought of all that. No one 
recognised us. 

“ Just at that time your Eng- 
lish chaplain had left the Bella 
Vista, and you will realise how 
favourably situated is that 
hotel for my professional pur- 
poses. Besides, you, my friend, 
were living there, and your 
esteemed sister. So we came. 
No, not to take the services, 
though my wife, who is more 
artist than good Catholic, 
would have had even that. 
And the rest you know. There 
remain, dear friend, but the 
thousand apologies for the 
little deceptions I played off 
on you, and a thousand grati- 
tudes for the pleasant walks 
we had.” 

I asked this artist how long 
he had been in England to 
have acquired our language as 
he had. He assured me that 
personally he had never put 
foot in my native land. His 
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wife had been born and lived 
many years there, and our 
cheap magazines, sporting 
papers, and Mr de Morgan’s 
novels, he had read and read 
assiduously. He confessed that 
the novels had bored him to 
distraction, but had answered 
the purpose with which he had 
read them. He had frequented 
English- haunted hotels, in 
every capacity from that of 
Boots to, as success brought 
the means, client. But the 
beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the whole matter was, 
he was “Artist,” and so was 
his wife, 

Now we all have a certain 
sympathy (within certain 
limits) with boldness, enter- 
prise, acuteness, and success, 
and a smuggler has never 
been, and will never be, an 
unpopular character. We have 
all smuggled ourselves in a 
small way, and can admire, 
though we may condemn, 
those who do it in a big way. 
I am therefore free to confess 
that I left the enterprising and 
artistic Mr Lavini with a cer- 
tain feeling of regret that so 
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bright a bird should be ex- 
changing freedom for a cage. 
It was not till I had left the 
Caserne that I bethought me 
that I had not asked Mr 
Lavini what were his pros- 
pects in this matter, but my 
friend the baker in our village, 
whom I have had too often to 
reproach on the score of the 
hard bread he supplies, and 
who is a@ man who knows 
everything about everybody, 
did something to relieve my 
apprehensions. The baker has 
served seven years in a New 
York bar, and speaks English 
very well, and always says 
“No, sir,” and ‘Yes, sir,” to 
Henrietta. He assured me 
that the bright bird had 
money in plenty, and he 
winked so tremendously when 
he made what should have 
been this quite irrelevant 
statement, that I was left 
under the impression that 
there were palms in Italy 
ready for the greasing, and 
that Virgilio Lavini was quite 
artist enough to do it in the 


best and most artistic way. 
X. 







































TURKISH SKETCHES. 


BY W. J. C. 


I. THE GOZBEN AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


WHEN the story of the 
Ottoman Empire’s share in 
the Great War comes to be 
written in full, historians are 
not likely to dismiss the Goeben 
with merely a passing notice. 
They are more likely to trace 
her influence upon events at 
some length. They may even 
find that her presence in the 
Bosphorus for two years before 
war began turned the scale, and 
brought the Islamic Empire to 
the active assistance of Ger- 
many. Indeed, one can easily 
imagine that an Osmanli his- 
torian, writing in some obscure 
city far from the delightful 
places of lost Istambul, may 
so deal with the Goeben that 
his race shall always link her 
name with the story of national 
downfall. As it is, one sus- 
pects that Prussian General, 
August Karl von Goeben, a 
hero of 1870, is already more 
secure of remembrance by the 
ship of his name than by his 
own achievements. 

The Goeben first appeared at 
Constantinople in November 
1912, when it seemed likely 
that the Bulgarian Army would 
enter the city. She came ata 
period when German reputa- 
tion had failen low in the 
Ottoman Empire. The Ger- 
man-trained Turkish Army, of 
which so much had been ex- 
pected, had collapsed ignomini- 
ously before the armies of the 





Balkan States. When the 
Goeben arrived the thunder of 
Bulgarian guns at Chatalja 
could be heard daily in the 
Turkish capital. 

Whatever the ultimate pur- 
pose of her visit, it was a 
shrewd move that brought the 
ship to Constantinople at this 
juncture. Eighteen or twenty 
fighting ships of many nations 
had assembled there, and the 
gathering inevitably became 
in Turkish eyes a sort of 
international exhibition of 
naval strength. Excepting 
the Goeben, accident or con- 
venience seemed to have done 
most in deciding the vessels 
sent, though on our part there 
may have been a definite in- 
tention to avoid ostentatious 
display. So it was a motley 
fleet of fourth-rate ships into 
which the overpowering Ger- 
man, called the finest battle- 
cruiser afloat, steamed easily 
one morning. 

Native newspapers of the 
capital found a great deal to 
say about the Goeben. Par- 
ticulars of her dimensions, ton- 
nage, speed, guns, and armour 
were soon being bandied about 
with surprising glibness; also 
the humble particulars of other 
ships were given for compari- 
son. Staid and elderly Turks, 
who might have been supposed 
to know nothing of marine mat- 
ters, spoke of knots and horse- 
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ower as if familiar things. 
Whatever else a knot might be, 
they knew it as some standard 
of speed in which the Goeben’s 
twenty -seven was obviously 
better than the British Hamp- 
shire’s twenty-one. Every one 
knew, too, that the Goeben was 
six hundred metres long and 
twenty-fivein width. Most had 
the exact number of her crew. 
And the power of her guns was 
impressed on all by the state- 
ment that were she, unhappily, 
Russian, she could lie in the 
Black Sea, thirty kilometres 
away, and fling shells into 
Stamboul itself. This perhaps 
was an exaggeration, but it 
was believed. 

In these circumstances she 
soon became invested with a 
sort of dominating personality. 
No foreign war-vessel was so 
well known as the German 
Gveben. None attracted so 
much popular interest; and 
none embodied so completely 
the ambitions, spirit, and 
might of her country. 

With these advantages she 
was cleverly stage-managed to 
keep her in the public eye and 
make the most of her fame. 
She anchored in the Bosphorus 
opposite the hill on which the 
German Embassy stands. Like 
that prominent and challenging 
building—surmounted by rows 
of huge bronze eagles sil- 
houetted against the sky—she 
was where she could be seen by 
all, and also where Embassy and 
warship could be seen together. 
The eye went inevitably from 
the German flag above the 
Embassy to the German flag 
upon the great battle-cruiser 
below. A mere trifle this, per- 





haps, but a trifle whose sug- 
gestion was subtle. The hill- 
side shelf just below Tashkishlar 
barracks, popularly called “The 
Stones,” always had gazing 
people, sometimes in crowds, 
for there the best view of the 
Goeben could be obtained. 
She lay abreast of this spot, 
at the head of the line of for- 
eign warships that stretched 
to the Golden Horn, 

By comparison two nine- 
thousand -ton Italians near 
her looked like small tramp 
steamers; the French cruisers 
made no greater figure; a 
stumpy little Russian battle- 
ship not far away might have 
been an old sailing ironclad ; 
and the British Hampshire and 
Weymouth were modest craft 
altogether. Certainly the Brit- 
ish Zealandia—a big ship in 
her day—presently arrived and 
anchored just ahead of the 
Goeben; but the German was 
half as long again, and bene- 
fited by the contrast. 

Spending an hour at “The 
Stones” in those days, you 
would hear comparisons made 
and deductions drawn. They 
were perfectly just by the evi- 
dence in sight; and on this 
evidence observers had no 
doubt which nation made the 
most impressive figure. There 
seemed to be some element of 
Turkish vanity involved in 
judging the international fleet. 
It found expression somewhat 
thus: In a matter affecting the 
Turkish capital foreign nations 
were sending their warships to 
“the hospitality of the Bos- 
phorus”—so a phrase had it. 
Anything affecting the capital 
of the Ottoman Empire must 
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of course be of enormous im- 
portance to foreign nations. If 
it was necessary to send war- 
ships at all, foreign nations 
would therefore be sure to send 
their best to impress us. 

Of comparisons and deduc- 
tions these might have been 
heard among others: In this 
fleet the German ship is evi- 
dently newer and greater and 
better than any other. The 
English ships are not new 
and are not large. At one 
time the English Navy was 
greater than any in the world ; 
but those days have past; the 
German Navy is the navy of 
the future. The English nation 
is like the English Navy; and 
is it not probable that the 
German nation is like the 
German Navy? Germany is 
building the Bagdad Railway. 

On Bosphorus steamers, too, 
as they passed the Goeben, 
passengers would gather at the 
side and improve their ideas 
by a close inspection. Re- 
marks followed the same line 
as those just given, but were 
often amusingly naive. The 
Goeben’s guns were being dis- 
cussed one day in passing. 
A passenger carefully counted 
them — “ Hight,” he said. 
“Hight great guns in one 
ship. How admirable!” ‘No, 
effendi; Ten!” corrected his 
friend, who had looked into 
this matter before. He was 
anxious that the German 


wonder-ship should receive her 
full due, and pointed out the 
additional pair when they came 
into view, also the numerous 
smaller weapons. So many big 
guns, they agreed, sank the 
vessel low in the water; but 
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what was that to the advan- 
tage of having ten in one ship! 
Constantinople fell to the Turks 
by the attack of great guns, 
and ever since the people have 
had a traditional liking for 
such. 

After dark, the Goeben was 
generally a blaze of light, for 
she did much entertaining. 
Turkish notables and officers 
were her frequent and welcome 
guests. Presently it was 
whispered that the ship might 
be sold to the Turks as a proof 
of German goodwill. Here 
was a happy development, some 
thought; such a fine ship 
would be just the thing when 
the present war was over. In 
the event of further trouble 
happening with the Greeks 
she would be ready to use, 
Single-handed she could blow 
the whole Greek fleet out of 
the water. More especially— 
and this was a great point— 
she was capable of running 
down the speedy Greek cruiser 
Averof, at the time making 4 
large and awkward figure in 
the Turkish mind. In support 
of her reputation the Goeben 
would occasionally leave the 
Bosphorus and arrive at an- 
other port after an incredibly 
rapid passage. If she had half 
a gale and a head sea so much 
the better; for in these circum- 
stances she could present her 
best appearance, and move 
with bursting spray flying 
higher than her funnels, and 
overhead a rainbow of her own 
making. The present writer 
passed her at sea two or three 
times, and on each occasion 
she was travelling in this 
impressive fashion. 
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Negotiations for her sale 
came to nothing; so she con- 
tinued her political mission. 
It is not too much to say that 
in a short time she did much 
to help in restoring German 
prestige. She also brought 
home to Turkish minds the 
advantages conferred by pos- 
session of a ship of her power. 
But all these advantages were 
greatly exaggerated. Not only 
was the Goeben thought to be 
almost the only ship of her 
class afloat, but she and 
her sort were credited with 
fabulous powers of offence and 
defence—each ship was a navy 
by itself. A further popular 
idea was that by means of the 
Goeben or another such the 
country might presently regain 
territory that had been lost. 
The national security, at least, 
would be ensured against all 
enemies. 

In those days there was no 
thought of war with England, 
who was an old and valued 
friend. Russia was the tradi- 
tional enemy, and the one 
against which —not counting 
Greece—preparations should be 
directed. 

A Turkish officer, whose 
views perhaps represented 
those of his class, once outlined 
to the writer how he saw the 
future. His opinions throw a 
little light upon the subsequent 
history of the Goeben, and so 
may be given here. 

The Balkan War, he said, 
had proved a painful disap- 
pointment, but would turn out 
for the good of his country. 
With it Turkey’s European 
problems had nearly come to 
anend. She would look now 


to Asia, where she had terri- 
tory enough, and where her 
Moslem population lived. 

The enemy from whom most 
was to be feared, of course, 
was Russia. If Russia saw 
an opportunity, she was cer- 
tain to make an attempt on 
Constantinople, possession of 
that city and with it control 
of the waterway being neces- 
sary for her. He did not be- 
lieve that England would ever 
again support his country 
against Russia. But Turkey 
had found a fresh friend. Had 
not the German Ambassador 
declared that any Russian 
attempt at aggrandisement in 
Asia Minor would mean war 
between Russia and Germany ? 
German support would have 
to be watched, but would be 
decidedly useful; he could 
see his country getting benefit 
from it and yet eluding its 
dangers. After all, German 
and Ottoman territories were 
not contiguous, and Germany 
could be kept off. In a war 
between his own country and 
Russia, the reorganised Turk- 
ish Army could hold its own 
on the Eastern frontier. Turk- 
ish ability to maintain herself 
against Russia, however, really 
depended on there being a suf- 
ficient Turkish naval force in 
the Black Sea to prevent a 
Russian expedition coming by 
water and landing near Con- 
stantinople. To get and main- 
tain such a force was vital, 
and that, he believed, was the 
official view. Any sacrifice 
would be made to obtain it. 
It was for that purpose that 
Dreadnoughts were being built 
in England for Turkey. In 
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the meantime it would be 
well to buy the Goeben. The 
Goeben and Turkish torpedo- 
boats would control the Black 
Sea, for no fleet of Russian 
transports could cross it while 
they were afloat. The Goeben 
could not be caught; she 
could fight at long range; 
and her presence in the Black 
Sea would make ‘Turkey im- 
pregnable against Russia 
until the new Dreadnoughts 
were ready. So he was all 
for buying the Goeben. Under 
the naval and military con- 
ditions that he asked for he 
hoped to see his country 
moderately Westernised and 
greatly developed, abuses re- 
moved, and, of all things, the 
Mohammedan faith revised 
within limits. Mahomet, he 
remarked, never intended that 
any teachings of his should 
place the Faithful at a dis- 
advantage with Unbelievers., 
It appears now that the 
Turkish view of possibilities 
put forward by this officer 
was that held by those in 
authority. It appears, also, 
that at the last it was ex- 
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ploited by Germans and the 
pro-German party at Con- 
stantinople. They pictured the 
Goeben, with a German crew, 
tearing about the Black Sea, 
avoiding close fight, shooting 
enemy ships to pieces at long 
range, and making any Russian 
attempt to convey troops by 
water impossible. With the 
Black Sea coast so protected 
they pictured also Russia oc- 
cupied in Poland, her allies 
occupied in the West, and 
the Dardanelles impregnable 
against naval attack. British 
ability to send a great military 
expedition to this point was 
derided—if ever considered. In 
this fortunate combination of 
circumstances Turkey would be 
free to go down to Egypt; 
to annex in Persia; to recover 
territory where she liked. It 
was a dazzling prospect, and 
it was backed by German gold 
for those who could push it— 
backed also by the Goeben and 
Breslau to overawe any Turk- 
ish party that might oppose 
it. Considering all things, one 
cannot wonder that the plot 
succeeded, 


II. TWO BOSPHORUS CASTLES. 


On the European shore of 
the Bosphorus, six miles above 
Constantinople, a ledge of rock 
is pointed out which bears 
the name of Darius’ Seat. It 
is high in the face of a pre- 
cipitous hillside overhanging 
the water, and looks upon one 
of the fairest stretches of the 
Bosphorus, and one that has 
seen the making of no little 
history. There on a hot day 





you may linger pleasantly amid 
pine and ilex and fig, and 
watch the ships of many 
nations go by, looking down 
upon their decks, and recall 
some of the scenes that have 
happened within view. For 
hereabouts the Bosphorus is at 
its narrowest, and this was a 
crossing-place for armies ; and 
the point where, in the in- 
fancy of cannon, the strait 
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could be most easily closed to 
shipping. 

Nor is it much effort to recon- 
struct the past. Darius’ Seat 
is no mere fanciful appellation ; 
and there are visible reminders 
at hand of other old events. 
Close beside and below you are 
the grey walls and towers of 
Roumeli Hissar—the Castle of 
Europe; and a bare half mile 
away across the Bosphorus the 
yet older Anadoli Hissar—the 
Castle of Asia. Between them 
they had much to do with 
the Turkish conquest of Con- 
stantinople nearly 500 years 
ago, and they set their story 
well. 

Anadoli Hissar stands in a 
valley, beside the mouth of 
that small river which is called 
pleasantly the Sweet Waters 
of Asia; and the valley itself 
is a natural feature which has 
determined the course of events, 
Among the tangle of steep- 
sided hills beside the Bosphorus 
it provided some space of level 
land where troops could encamp 
and find abundance of water. 
And it is fertile beyond belief 
—producing several crops a 
year—and on this score is 
sometimes called the Seventh 
Valley of the World, though 
which the six superior no one 
can tell you. 

Into this fruitful valley, with 
its shady trees and running 
water, came Darius twenty-five 
centuries ago, wishing to pass 
into Europe—with 700,000 men, 
the books say. One surmises 
confidently that Darius sought 
passage here on the advice 
of a Greek. For with him was 
Mandrocles, a Greek of Samos, 
an engineer who had in mind 
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the building of a great bridge, 
doubtless for his own immediate 
personal profit. Stretched upon 
the grass of Darius’ ledge of 
rock, with curling tobacco- 
smoke rising lazily in the 
sweltering air, the Bosphorus 
seen glistening between trees, 
and the hills beyond the 
valley of the Sweet Waters 
going away in a succession of 
blue ridges that at last seem 
to merge into the sky, you are 


able to think with insight of 


this ingenious opportunist 
Mandrocles. That he was 
with Darius at all bespoke 
him something of an adven- 
turer. As a son of old mari- 
time Samos — vessels flying 
the flag of modern Samos 
pass during your reverie—he 
was likely to have gone to 
and fro upon the Bosphorus, 
He may even have helped to 
row against its currents him- 
self in those times of leanness 
that occasionally overtake ad- 
venturers. He certainly knew 
of the slack water under the 
shelter of Canlija Point, and 
of the reverse current which 
travels upwards off the mouth 
of the Sweet Waters river as 
part of a great eddy. He knew 
also of the good holding-bottom 
for anchors in the quiet and 
comparatively shallow water of 
the great eddy, and of the 
four hundred feet depth of the 
fast current just outside it. 
He did not learn these local 
features by hasty and im- 
promptu survey under the 
urgent and perhaps threaten- 
ing eye of Darius standing 
upon the shore. He had all 
this knowledge in advance, 
knew what he was about, and 
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brought the Persians here for 
his own benefit. 

So he was able to cen- 
struct his bridge of boats, 
considered a marvel in its 
time. The great army passed 
over safely, and Darius, per- 
haps attended by Mandrocles, 
watched the operation from 
this ledge of rock that now 
bears his name. And when 
all had passed he set up two 
columns, one on either shore, 
to mark the place of achieve- 
ment; but they, of course, have 
long disappeared. 

It is no part of the story 
that Darius and his army 
went on to Scythia after the 
passage; but there is an 
incident of the expedition 
which justifies mention. To 
cross the Danube more bridge- 
building had to be done on a 
great scale, and again it was 


Greeks—probably Mandrocles 
—who did the work success- 
fully. Darius left orders that 
if he did not return in sixty 
days this bridge was to be de- 


stroyed. He did not appear 
within the time, and the Greeks 
proposed to take him at his 
word—thereby, as was urged 
among themselves, ensuring 
the extinction of Darius and 
his army as recognised dangers 
to the Greek race. But these 
Greek engineers had second 
thoughts on the matter, and 
found them better. They re- 
flected that with the loss of 
Darius would come the down- 
fall of the Oligarchs who ruled 
in the Greek States of western 
Asia Minor—Samos, Mitylene, 
Miletus, and the rest—and the 
bridge was maintained. It 
saved the Persians in their 
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disastrous retreat ; and a few 
years later Darius undertook 
the invasion of Greece. 

There was a period of nearly 
2000 years after Darius before 
the Castles of Anadoli and 
Roumeli Hissar were built, 
Anadoli Hissar was erected 
by Bayezid in 1397, when 
Turkish conquest had reached 
the Bosphorus. For nearly 
sixty years the strait marked 
the limit of advance in this 
direction, though Turkish 
sovereignty extended across 
the Hellespont and over Bal- 
kan lands to the Danube and 
Black Sea. When Mahomet IL, 
who was to win the title of 
Conqueror, ascended the Otto- 
man throne, all that remained 
of the ancient Byzantine Em- 
pire was Constantinople, some 
small territory before its walls, 
and a strip along the European 
shore of the Bosphorus. In the 
first year of his reign Mahomet 
set on foot those operations 
which two years later gave him 
possession of the imperial city. 
He crossed the Bosphorus from 
Anadoli Hissar and began to 
erect Roumeli Hissar, aiming 
to control the waterway. 

Gibbon has something to 
say about the building of this 
castle. It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to use resounding names 
in a large, vague sense. So he 
records with apparent relish 
that “materials by sea and 
land were diligently trans- 
ported from Europe and Asia. 
The lime had been burnt in 
Cataphrygia, the timber cut 
down in the woods of Heraclea 
and Nicomedia, and the stones 
were dug from Anatolian 
quarries.” More to the point 
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is his account of how the 
construction was pushed on. 
“ Bach of a thousand masons,” 
he says, ‘“‘was assisted by two 
workmen, and a measure of 
two cubits was marked for 
their daily task.” And then 
after wrongly describing the 
outline and form of the fortress, 
he continues: “ Mahomet him- 
self pressed and directed the 
work with indefatigable ardour ; 
his three vizirs claimed the 
honour of finishing their 
respective towers: the zeal of 
the Cadhis emulated that of the 
Janizaries: the meanest labour 
was ennobled by the service of 
God and the Sultan: and the 
diligence of the multitude was 
quickened by the eye of a 
despot whose smile was the 
hope of fortune, and whose 
frown was the messenger of 
death.” 

In these circumstances of 
compulsion and fanatical en- 
thusiasm no wonder the struc- 
ture was completed in five 
months, 

It was the early days of 
cannon — Roumeli Hissar was 
completed and armed sixty-two 
years before Flodden was 
fought—but the Castle’s chief 
purpose was to carry guns 
great enough to command the 
Bosphorus. Mahomet had al- 
ready given much attention to 
this new and decisive weapon, 
and now led the world in de- 
veloping it. He found a Hun- 
garian engineer skilled in 
casting ordnance, and between 
them guns of a calibre never 
equalled before or since were 
eventually produced, though 
not for Roumeli Hissar. Those 
mounted here seem to have 





been experimental as to size; 
they marked a great advance, 
but were small compared with 
some cast for the siege of Con- 
stantinople two years later, or 
those for the Dardanelles 
castles. In and about Roumeli 
Hissar you may still find the 
marble shot provided for the 
great battery, and they meas- 
ure about 15 inches in diameter. 
One can imagine that Maho- 
met as a youthful specialist in 
guns—he was but twenty-one— 
lost no time in proving what 
the battery of his new fortress 
could do. He declared the 
Bosphorus closed. And when 
the master of a Venetian 
galley insisted on passing, 
the ship was fired upon and 
sunk by a single shot. It 
was @ convincing proof, and 
Mahomet must have felt that 
Constantinople was at last in 
his power. Perhaps it was this 
assurance that prompted his 
treatment of the galley’s crew. 
By boat or swimming thirty of 
them reached the shore, indig- 
nant enough, one supposes, at 
this outrage put upon them 
when following their lawful 
occasions. They were seized 
on landing; the master was 
impaled and the crew beheaded, 
as warping to any other stiff- 
necked mariners who might 
think of questioning the new 
rule of the Bosphorus. <A 
Greek historian records having 
seen the heads exposed at 
Demotika, far in the interior 
of Thrace. The galley seems 
to have been a passenger vessel 
and her master well known, for 
another historian records that 
he had travelled with him. 
With the fall of Constanti- 
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nople Roumeli and Aunadoli 
Hissar had fulfilled their pur- 
pose. During the days of 
Ottoman greatness there was 
no need for fortresses to close 
or protect the Bosphorus. It 
was an inland waterway con- 
necting the two Ottoman lakes 
of the Black Sea and Sea of 
Marmora, and became the placid 
and delightful home-waters of 
the Ottoman capital. The 
castles were used from time 
to time as prisons for captives 
taken in war. When again it 
was necessary to fortify the 
Bosphorus, that work was done 
at the Black Sea entrance, and 
the castles became a mere 
antiquated second line of 
defence. And then at last 
their old guns were removed 
and the structures allowed to 
fall into picturesque decay. 
Anadoli Hissar now makes 


a modest appearance—a bold, 
square, stone keep rising above 
the Moslem village that has 
been built around it beside the 


Sweet Waters. You see it 
best if on a summer morning 
you hire a caique or varca 
and bid the boatman row you 
across the Bosphorus and into 
the river of the Sweet Waters. 
So doing you are taken close 
beside the castle, and see it as 
@ grey monument of Bayezid 
and Mahomet the Conqueror. 
Once a hopeful outpost of the 
encroaching Ottoman power, 
it has looked across’ the 
Bosphorus for 500 years; has 
witnessed the rise, culmination, 
and decline of that power. It 
may see the end; and here- 
after figure as the monument 
of a great European adventure 
by a race that came out of 
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Middle Asia, grew exceedingly, 
played a resounding part 
awhile, and then was driven 
out. To this end one would 
like to see Anadoli Hissar 
carefully preserved. 

When over here it is worth 
while to row up the river for 
the mile or two more that 
boats can pass. On Fridays 
and Sundays and feast-days in 
summer it is a favourite haunt 
of pleasure-seekers. At these 
times every open-air café under 
the trees beside the river is 
crowded, and the boats by 
which people come make a sort 
of Thames up-river regatta 
scene ; but shabby, and without 
the movement and energy and 
brightness of those events. 

If Anadoli Hissar is unpre- 
tending in appearance, not so 
is its brother of Roumeli. The 
Castle of Europe carries itself 
as one ranking among the 
most impressive of castles, a 
peer among the best. It is 
not that its size is so great— 
though that is considerable— 
but more by position and 
surroundings that it makes its 
claim. It is impressive and 
commanding from whichever 
point you see it, and these by 
the nature of the site are 
many. It is built on a high 
promontory, and one great 
tower seems to stand on the 
point of that rock. You see 
it from far down the Bos- 
phorus, looming above the 
dark cypresses that clothe 
the slope; you see it, too, 
from the upper waters of 
the Bosphorus standing above 
woods and clustering houses. 
Seen from a passing steamer 
it lays its steep courtyard and. 
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inner village open to view, and 
its two upper towers and upper 
wall upon the ridge stand bold 
and trenchant against the sky. 

But it is when you climb the 
southern tower upon the pro- 
montory that you understand 
what a position the castle has. 
No other Bosphorus views equal 
those tobe had here, You must 
be 300 feet above the water, and 
yet it is so immediately below 
that you think a stone might 
be tossed into it. Vessels are 
seen as if looked down upon 
from a bridge. You look down 
also on the red roofs of the 
village within the castle and 
of the greater village without, 
and upon the massive water- 
side tower on which tradition 
says that Mahomet II. stood 
and watched his guns being 
fired. Gazing southward, the 
Bosphorus and its recurring 
headlands and bays are open 
to Stamboul and the Sea of 
Marmora, and northward as 
far as Beicos. The wooded 
hills enclosing the valley of the 
Sweet Waters, and Canlija and 
Candilli heights both dotted 
with houses, seem to rise the 
greater for your own lofty 
position, and to be close at 
hand beyond a blue river flow- 
ing in its gorge. Only inland, 
behind you, is the scene out of 
harmony. There at the foot 
of the tower begin the build- 
ings of an American college 
—Robert College, of fame 
throughout Turkey and the 
Balkan States—whose build- 
Ings are great, and raw, and 
modern, and have no grace of 
created surroundings, although 
in a noble position. Perhaps 
no other college in the world 
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can show such innate hostility 
between its students as this 
one. There are—or were — 
hundreds of students, — Bul- 
garians, Serbians, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and others,—and they 
bring with them all the national 
rivalries and jealousies of their 
respective people. It is no 
small tribute to the college 
that it manages to impose 
some degree of mutual tolera- 
tion under its roofs. 

There is a path going up 
from the waterside to this 
tower, on the southern side, 
which sometimes provides a 
glimpse you would like to 
bring away in adequate col- 
ours. It goes through the 
cy presses, winding among them, 
and turning past rocks with 
the tower always in view, 
high upon its airy perch; and 
up the path climb loaded asses 
driven by men in picturesque 
dress of the brightest colours. 
See such a procession in hot 
white sunlight, winding past 
the cypresses, between whose 
trunks the blue water below 
appears, and the scene is one 
that seems to stand for the 
Bosphorus, and to sum up and 
convey its spirit. But having 
seen this sight you should not 
follow the path too far, or you 
may come upon an anticlimax. 
A little farther up you may, 
indeed, find a base-ball game 
in progress, perhaps between 
American bluejackets and the 
American colony —for about 
Roumeli Hissar is where the 
colony lives. And the cries at 
this game and the dress that 
is worn are neither the cries 
nor dress of the ancient Kast, 
but of the newest West. 
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Ill, A NIGHT WITH DERVISHES. 


In Constantinople you may 
see at any time Howling der- 
vishes, who howl] professionally 
in their worship; and in Konia 
Whirling dervishes, who simi- 
larly whirl instead of howl. 
And upon the road, and in vil- 
lages and country towns of the 
Turkish Empire, are to be met 
dervishes of the mendicant 
orders,—wild-eyed, austere men 
carrying bowl and battle-axe, 
who wander afoot to places 
where most alms may be found. 
But those dervishes who lacer- 
ate themselves as the aim of 
their ecstasy are not, I think, 
to be found in any district near 
the coast or easy of access. In 


only one small town, a long 
way in the interior of Asia 
Minor, did I ever see one of 


their performances, and then 
it was in the way of a favour. 

The American missionary 
who was my host had many 
dervish sheikhs among his 
friends, so one day an invita- 
tion came for us to attend a 
dervish service. It was for a 
Friday evening—the Moslem 
Sunday—and the service was 
to be regarded in the nature of 
a prayer-meeting, with mani- 
festations following as the re- 
sult of prayer. The verbal 
invitation added that the ser- 
vice would be a complete one. 
In other words, the dervishes 
were to do everything included 
in the custom of their Order, 
and the time occupied would 
be correspondingly long. 

The service was timed to 
begin at eight. It was dark 
when three Americans and 





myself set out—carrying a 
lantern to avoid the risk of 
being shot at as evil - doers, 
We arrived early at the ap. 
pointed building, and putting 
off our boots at the door, 
entered a low room, forty or 
fifty feet long, twenty-five or 
thirty wide, and lit by a few 
oil lamps upon the walls. 
Dervishes do not have mosques, 
and here was the lowly meet- 
ing-place in which the Order 
performed its worship. 

Across one end of the room, 
beside the door, extended a low 
platform protected by a rail- 
ing. This was the area re- 
served for women, who presently 
filled it completely. All of 
them were veiled; but being 
in a place where they were 
entitled to be, and there for 
the purpose of seeing, they 
showed nothing of the startled 
manner that Moslem women 
usually assume in the presence 
of European men. We sat on 
stools just in front of the 
railing, and these women, in 
their circumstances of privi- 
lege, had the marvellous sight 
of four Christian men at close 
quarters. 

Fifty or sixty men and boys 
gradually assembled, ordinary 
folk of the town and adjoining 
villages. These were the der- 
vishes; for a dervish sheikh’s 
following stand in somewhat 
the same position to him that 
the members of a church choir 
or village band do to their 
parson or conductor. The 
sheikh is their head for the time 
being ; under him they sing or 
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perform; they have joined for 
no profit, but for their own 
satisfaction. 

A dozen or more young boys 
resently formed a semicircle 
at the farther end of the room 
around the sheikh. They 
dropped on their knees and 
broke in a shrill, chanted 
repetition. As they chanted 
they swayed their bodies, some- 
times sideways, sometimes to 
and fro; sometimes they smote 
their hands. At first their at- 
tention was not in the prayer ; 
they still found the foreign 
visitors a distraction, and from 
time to time looked round 
at us. Both chant and move- 
ment grew ragged, and the 
sheikh beat time, and now and 
again gave a lead in the chanted 
prayer himself. In this way 
he soon had the boys going in 
earnest; and then a new note 
came into the voices and a new 
rhythm into their movements. 
They became unconscious of 
the visitors; chant and move- 
ment grew more and more 
rapid; you had the feeling that 
what they were doing they 
were doing for itself, and that 
it had taken possession and 
was drawing them along. You 
felt also that it must lead to 
something; that it would not 
reach a certain point and then 
recede. Something, it seemed, 
must happen at the end. 

So soon as the sheikh had 
settled the boys in their chant 
he came to his guests. We 
could not see well where we 
were, he said. He took us 
to the other end of the room 
and placed us close to him, 
at the side, but facing the 
performers, There was to be 


no opportunity for us to call 
ourselves deceived. We were 
to see whatever our eyes could 
show us. 

The sheikh himself made a 
satisfying figure, both in ap- 
pearance and manner. He was 
broad and powerfully built, of 
height above the average, full 
bearded, with a tinge of red 
in it. His age was about forty. 
He was dressed in a long white 
gown and white turban, and 
like all sheikhs had a well- 
groomed, contented, healthy 
look—life went well with him 
you would say. He was kindly 
and pleasant in face, and alto- 
gether unassuming; but evi- 
dently much the master, not 
only of what was going on but 
of what was yet to come; like 
one about to show his skill 
and confident of his powers. 
But there was nothing of the 
showman’s air ; spectators were 
here for their benefit, not for 
his; they were welcome, but 
came as a privilege and were 
unnecessary. 

The boys may have con- 
tinued the chanting half an 
hour without anything hap- 
pening; but now they were 
plainly near some crisis. Their 
shrill voices had become thin- 
ner and more shrill; their 
words came too quickly to be 
intelligible; their eyes were 
staring into vacancy; and 
though they swayed and 
rocked like a single figure, 
you expected them to fall 
every moment. The sheikh 
made a sign and the chant- 
ing ceased, the boys rose and 
stood around him. A bundle 
of flat, bright steel skewers six 
inches long was handed to the’ 
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sheikh, who drew them quickly 
through his mouth, one by 
one. Then taking a small 
cardboard disc from an at- 
tendant he pressed it on a 
boy’s bare forearm. The 
middle of the disc had a cir- 
cular hole, large as a half- 
crown, and under pressure the 
flesh bulged through it, mak- 
ing a slight dome. Through 
this projection the sheikh 
deftly thrust a skewer, fast- 
ening the disc to the arm. 
He treated each boy in the 
same way, sometimes attach- 
ing two or even three skewers 
by request; and these ardent 
disciples he would pat on the 
head and commend with a 
smile and pleasant word. Then 
he told them to show their 
arms to us, and they crowded 
round anxious for us to touch 
and examine. There was no 
deception about it; yet no 
blood could be seen and the 
boys felt no pain. 

But this was only the in- 
troductory scene by novices. 
While we looked at _ the 
skewered arms, twenty-five or 
thirty men formed in a wide 
semicircle before the sheikh. 
These were the fully-qualified 
devotees who were to do all 
things, and who now began 
their preparation. They showed 
none of the early slackness of 
the boys, and went off at once 
in a deep-toned, chanted re- 
petition of holy phrases, into 
which each man threw his 
energy and soul as if the 
sooner to attain a much-de- 
sired end. Their ordeal was 
to be severe and the pre- 
paration had to be in keep- 
ing; so they went through it 
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standing up, to allow of violent 
movement. To help in this 
serious work two swordsmen 
appeared. They were muscular 
fellows, naked to the waist and 
barefooted, and placed them- 
selves a few yards apart facing 
the semicircle. They began to 
leap slowly and softly, keeping 
time with the chant and mo. 
tion of the others, and making 
passes and lunges towards 
the semicircle with their long 
curved swords. There was 
something extraordinarily fas- 
cinating in this scene of 
fanatical sound and rhythmic 
motion. The actors were in 
too deadly earnest for it to 
have any aspect of a perform- 
ance for profit or show. You 
felt they had already reached 
a state of exaltation in which 
other matters were of no im- 
portance at all; that death 
itself would be nothing, or per- 
haps even something to be 
welcomed at this time. It 
seemed well also that they 
took no notice of you, a Chris- 
tian. Hearing their fierce and 
almost savage invocations, and 
watching their swaying bodies, 
blazing eyes, and the slowly 
bounding swordsmen, you felt 
strangely out of place and un- 
prepared; that this was not 
company in which you should 
find yourself unarmed. There 
was also a growing influence 
at work impelling you to join 
the semicircle of swaying men 
and utter cries with them. 
My missionary friend sat rigid 
and silent, but another Amer- 
ican whispered that he wanted 
“to yell some”; and that re- 
mark well hit off the feeling 
of tension. But as yet the 
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preparation was in its early 
stage, and the devotees had 
another hour of it to go. 
The true ecstatic stage was 
something only to be gained 
with patience and much hard 
striving. 

So the chanted prayers went 
on, growing ever deeper and 
more fierce. The bodies swayed 
and stooped in quicker move- 
ment; and feet smote the floor 
together in sudden, startling 
emphasis. And always the 
catlike, naked swordsmen, their 
bodies glistening with sweat, 
their blades circling and lung- 
ing or held horizontally aloft 
in both hands, were bounding 
softly in perfect time with the 
semicircle. Moslem use of the 
word Allah always has a strik- 
ing sound for foreign ears, and 
is given a reverence of inton- 
ation not to be mistaken. Also 
they do not pronounce it in the 
way represented by our spell- 
ing, but more like Ul-law, with 
a sudden, almost explosive ac- 
cent on the first syllable, a 
dwelling on the middle con- 
sonants, followed by a long 
accent on the last syllable. In 
the mouths of these ecstatic 
worshippers it became an in- 
vocation heard each time with 
curious satisfaction. 

But at last there were signs 
of the long preparation being 
over. Knives were being 
handled by the sheikh’s two 
servers ; they held also wooden 
balls, larger than a big orange, 
through which ran a steel 
spindle a foot and a half in 
length, and sharpened at each 
end. By this time the devotees 
were rocking with excitement 
aud exhaustion, their voices 
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had the fierce note of fighting 
animals, and their eyes were 
flaming in frenzy. They had 
linked arms for support some 
while before, and but for the 
precaution several would have 
fallen. 

Presently two men left the 
semicircle and stood before 
the sheikh. On them the pre- 
paration had done its. work 
and they were ready to begin 
laceration. The sheikh licked 
the blades of two, thin, dagger- 
like knives with his tongue and 
handed them to the devotees. 
Each immediately pressed the 
knife through his own cheeks. 
It went in at one side and the 
point came out at the other. 
Meanwhile the swotdsmen 
leapt and the semicircle roared 
and swayed with redoubled 
energy. Again the sheikh 
licked two knives and handed 
them to the men; and again 
they pushed them through 
their cheeks, this time in the 
opposite direction. No blood 
flowed, and the operation 
looked as harmless, once you 
had seen it done, as stabbing 
a Dutch cheese. The sheikh 
drew out the knives, wet the 
ball of his thumb upon his 
tongue, clapped it on the holes, 


“and no holes could be seen, 


but merely white scars. Now 
one who has not seen these or 
similar things done may think 
that some sleight of hand took 
place, or failing that possibility 
that I imagined these sights, 
being under strong influence 
so to do. I can only offer 
the evidence of my senses. I 
was within a distance of 
two or three yards when the 
-eheeks were pierced; looked at 
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them from two feet with the 
knives still in position; and 
at the same distance looked 
at the white scars that a 
few seconds before had been 
palpable holes. If I was 
hypnotised, so were all of us, 
for we saw alike. 

When the display with 
knives was over two other 
men came forward as candi- 
dates for the spiked balls. The 
upper and lower points of the 
spikes were licked by the 
sheikh, and play began. The 
lower point was placed in the 
open palm of one hand, the 
upper point was capped by the 
open palm of the other, and 
then by a slight circular move- 
ment of the upper hand the 
ball was rotated violently. 


As it did so short lengths of 
chain attached to the circum- 
ference spread out and acted 


as a fly-wheel. With the 
balls spinning in this fashion 
the men began to leap, throw- 
ing them into the air, catching 
them with the point on an 
open palm, and always keeping 
up the spinning. It was clever 
in its way, but no more; and I 
was thinking it a simple trick, 
when one man dashed the 
spiked point forcibly into his 
head. The other fellow im- 
mediately followed by thrust- 
ing his into his neck. Both 
balls fell over, and hung sus- 
pended with the point remain- 
ing in the flesh. These wounds 
immediately drew blood. Blood- 
drawing, however, was not in 
the game; it showed some- 
thing amiss; insufficient faith 
or preparation, or both; and 
the sheikh hastened to stanch 
it. His thumb went first to 
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his infallible tongue and then 
to the wounds ; the flow ceased 
under the application, and 
other men took up the balls, 
Sometimes they drew blood 
and sometimes not; but all 
the wounds made were imme- 
diately closed by the sheikh 
and left only white scars. And 
these, like the other scars, 
whether you believe it or 
not, presently faded out of 
sight. 

The next turn was that of a 
swordsman, whose feats were 
called the most severe of all, 
To help him the chanting de- 
votees, now almost inarticulate 
and dropping, spurred them- 
selves to further efforts, and 
the other leaping swordsman 
bounded softly to and fro 
along the front of the semi- 
circle. This time the sheikh 
put his tongue out of his 
mouth, and while it hung 
there drew the whole length of 
a sword’s edge up and down 
upon it; the point he placed in 
his mouth. Then the swords- 
man cut into the pit of his 
stomach by sawing the edge of 
the curved scimitar furiously 
against it horizontally. The 
width of the blade disappeared, 
and still he went on sawing. 
Enough having been done, the 
blade was taken from what 
looked like a horizontal, blood- 
less wound; and again the 
sheikh closed it with his 
thumb. After this display the 
man handed us the sword for 
examination. Its edge was 
sharp, but not of razor keen- 
ness, and no blood was on the 
blade. His wound remained 
now as a white line with red 
edges, which, when I looked 
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again half an hour later, I 
could not see it at a little 
distance. 

In the semicircle was a man 
who from the first had drawn 
attention. He was an Ar- 
menian, lately turned Moslem 
and dervish. He had all the 
extreme fervour of a convert: 
his voice was the loudest, his 
movements the most violent, 
his face the most distorted, and 
he looked the most exhausted. 
He now came forward to do 
something with a sword, that 
seeming to be the implement of 
most honour. He proposed a 
feat for himself that should 
surpass the others,—no less 
than to fall upon the sword, 
or at least to lean upon its 
point. He leant forward heavi- 
ly upon it, the hilt placed upon 
the floor, and several inches of 
the blade disappeared. This was 
not enough, and the sheikh, 
@ man getting on for thirteen 
stone, clambered on the bent 
back of the devotee, stood 
upright upon it, and, finally, 
took to jumping while up 
there. To steady him in this 
position, he held the out- 
stretched hand of one of his 
servers. Meanwhile the Ar- 
menian seemed to be sup- 
ported as much by the sword 
as by his legs, and each moment 
I looked to see the point 
come out of his back. But 
that was not tobe. The sheikh 
got down, and the sword was 
taken out; but there followed 
more blood from this wound 
than from any other, and the Ar- 
menian fell to the ground sense- 


less. Now for the first time 
there was the impression that 
something out of the common 
had happened. The sheikh’s 
efforts to stop the bleeding 
did not appear suceessful at 
first; the two servers became 
flurried; and the swordsmen 
came up to help. The semi- 
circle, however, went on chant- 
ing as if something depended 
thereon. At last the sheikh 
knelt over the body for a few 
minutes, as if praying, while 
those about him formed a screen. 
When he rose the Armenian 
rose also, and the bleeding had 
ceased ; but he was still weak 
and exceedingly pale. In a 
chair, however, he seemed to 
recover strength, and was 
walking about before the even- 
ing closed. After this scene 
the doings of men who ate 
pieces of live charcoal from a 
brazier fell somewhat flat— 
that at least we had seen 
done before. 

It was nearing midnight 
when all was over. In the 
bazaar the next morning I 
recognised one of those who 
had used the spiked balls on the 
previous evening. He now ap- 
peared as an open-faced young- 
ster of eighteen or nineteen, 
with a smile that he could not 
suppress. He said he worked 
in the iron bazaar hard by, 
making rough hinges and 
other ironwork, And while he 
stood there smiling and ingenu- 
ous, it needed an effort of mind 
to think of him as a fanatical 
dervish of the previous night’s 


scene, 
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STOKES’S ACT. 


‘* An offender when in arrest is not to bear arms except by order of his C.0O. or 
in an emergency.”— The King’s Regulations, 


THE President of the Court 
and the Judge-Advocate stood 
in private colloquy in one of 
the deep traverse-like windows 
of the Hétel de Ville overlook- 
ing the Place. A heavy rain 
was falling from a sullen sky, 
and the deserted square was a 
dancing sea of agitation as the 
raindrops smote the little pools 
between the cobbles and rico- 
chetted with a multitudinous 
hiss. Now and again a gust of 
wind swept across, and the rain 
rattled against the windows. 
On the opposite side of the 
square one of the houses gaped 
curiously, with bedroom and 
parlour exposed to view, as 
though some one had snatched 
away the walls and laid the 
scene for one of those Palais 
Royal farces in which the 
characters pursue a compli- 
cated domestic intrigue on two 
floors at once. That house, 
with its bed exposed to the 
rain dripping from the open 
rafters, was indeed both far- 
cical and indecent; it stood 
among its unscathed neigh- 
bours like a pariah. The rain 
was loud and insistent, but not 
so loud as to dull the distant 
thunder of the guns. The in- 
termittent gusts of wind now 
and again interrupted its mono- 
tonous theme, but the intervals 
were as brief as they were 
violent, and in this polyphonic 
composition of rain, wind, and 
guns, the hissing of the rain- 


drops came and went as in a 
fugue and with an inexpressible 
mournfulness. 

Inside the room was a table 
covered with green baize, on 
which were methodically ar- 
ranged in extended order a 
Bible, an inkstand, a sheaf of 
paper, and a copy of the 
‘Manual of Military Law,’ 
Behind the table were seven 
chairs, and to the right and 
left of them stood two others. 
The seven chairs were for the 
members of the court; the chair 
on the extreme right was for 
the “ prisoner’s friend,” that on 
the left awaited the Judge- 
Advocate. About five yards 
in front of the table, in the 
centre of an empty space, stood 
two more chairs turned to- 
wards it. Otherwise the room 
was as bare as a guard-room. 
And this austere meagreness 
gave it a certain dignity of its 
own as of a place where nothing 
was allowed to distract the 
mind from the serious business 
in hand. At the door stood an 
orderly with a red armlet bear- 
ing the imprint of the letters 
“ M.P.” in black. 

“T have read the summary 
pretty carefully,” the Judge- 
Advocate was saying, “and it 
seems to me aclear case. The 
charge is fully made out. And 
yet the curious thing is, the 
fellow has an excellent record, 
I believe.” 

“That proves nothing,” said 
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the Colonel; ‘I’ve had a fellow 
in my battalion found sleeping 
at his post on sentry-go, a 
fellow I could have sworn by. 
And you know what the 
punishment for that is, It’s 
these night attacks; the men 
must not sleep by night and 
some of them cannot sleep by 
day, and there are limits to 
human nature. We’ve no re- 
serves to speak of as yet, and 
the men are only relieved once 
in three weeks. Their feet are 
always wet, and their circula- 
tion goes all wrong. It’s the 
puttees perhaps. And if your 
circulation goes wrong you 
can’t sleep when you want to, 
till at last you sleep when you 
don’t want to. Or else your 
nerves go wrong. I’ve seen a 
man jump like a rabbit when 
I’ve come up behind him.” 

“Yes,” mused the Judge- 
Advocate, ‘I know. But hard 
cases make bad law.” 

“Yes, and bad law makes 
hard cases. Between you and 
me, our military law is a bit 
prehistoric. You’re a lawyer 
and know more about it than 
I do. But isn’t there some- 
thing for civilians called a 
First Offenders Act? Bind 
‘em over to come up for judg- 
ment if called on—that kind 
of thing. Gives a man an- 
other chance. Why not the 
soldier too?” 

“Yes,” replied the Judge- 
Advocate, “there is. I believe 
the War Office have been talk- 
ing about adopting it for years, 
But this is not the time of day 
to make changes of that kind. 
Everybody’s worked off his 
head.” 

Eight officers had entered the 
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room at intervals, the subalterns 
a little ahead of their seniors in 
poiut of time, as is the first 
duty of a subaltern whether on 
parade or at a “ general,” and 
having saluted the President in 
the window, they stood con- 
versing in low tones. 

The Colonel suddenly glanced 
at his left wrist, walked to the 
middle chair behind the table, 
and taking his seat said, ‘‘ Now 
gentlemen, carry on, please!” 
As they took their places the 
Colonel, as President of the 
Court, ordered the prisoner to 
be brought in. There was a 
shuffle of feet outside, and a 
soldier without cap or belt or 
arms, and with a sergeant’s 
stripes upon his sleeve, was 
marched in under a sergeant’s 
escort. His face was not un- 
pleasing—the eyes well apart 
and direct in their gaze, the 
forehead square, and the con- 
tours of the mouth firm and 
well-cut. The two took their 
places in front of the chair, 
and stood to attention. The 
prisoner gazed fixedly at the 
letters “R.F.,” which flanked 
the arms of the Republic on 
the wall above the President’s 
head, and stood as motionless 
as on parade. A close ob- 
server, however, would have 
noticed that his thumb and 
forefinger plucked nervously at 
the seam of his trousers, and 
that his hands, though held at 
attention, were never quite 
still. The escort kept his 
head covered. 

At the President’s order to 
“bring in the evidence,” the 
soldier on duty at the door 
vanished, to return with a 
squad of seven soldiers in 
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charge of a sergeant, who 
formed them up in two ranks 
behind the prisoner and _ his 
escort. And they also stood 
exceeding still. 

The President read the order 
convening the court, and as 
he recited each officer’s name 
and regiment, the owner ac- 
knowledged it with “Here, 
sir.” When he came to the 
prisoner’s name he looked up 
and said, “Is that your name 
and number?” The escort 
nudged the prisoner, who re- 
called his attention from the 
wall with an immense effort 
and said, “‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Captain Herbert appears 
as prosecutor and takes his 
place.” As the ritual pre- 
scribed by the Red Book was 
religiously gone through, the 
prisoner continued to stare at 
the wall above the President’s 
head, and the rain rattled 
against the window-panes with 
intermittent violence. Having 
finished his recital, the Presi- 
dent rose, and with him all the 
members of the court rose also. 
He took a Bible in his hand 
and faced the Judge-Advocate, 
who exhorted him that he 
should “ well and truly try the 
accused before the court ac- 
cording to the evidence,” and 
that he would duly administer 
justice according to the Army 
Act now in force, without 
partiality, favour, or affection. 
. . . “So help you God.” As 
the colonel raised the book to 
his lips he chanted the anti- 
phon “So help me God.” And 
the Judge-Advocate proceeded 
to swear the other members of 
the court, individually or col- 
lectively, three subalterns who 
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were jointly and _ severally 
sworn holding the book to- 
gether with a quaint solem- 
nity, as though they were sing- 
ing hymns at church out ofa 
commen hymn-book. Then 
the Judge- Advocate was in 
turn sworn by the President 
with his own peculiar oath of 
office, and did faithfully and 
with great earnestness promise 
that he would neither divulge 
the sentence, nor disclose, nor 
discover any votes or opinions 
as to the same. Which being 
done, and the President having 
ordered the military policeman 
to march out the evidence, the 
sergeant in charge cried, “ Left 
turn. Quick march. Left 
wheel,” and the little cloud 
of witnesses vanished through 
the doorway. 

The President proceeded to 
read the charge-sheet :— 


“‘ The accused, No. 
Sergeant John Stokes, Qnd 
Battalion Downshire Regi- 
ment, is charged with Mis- 
behaving before the enemy in 
such a manner as to show 
cowardice, in that he at 

, on October 
3rd 1914, when on patrol, 
and when under the enemy's 
fire, did run away.” 


All this time the prisoner 
had been studying the wall, 
his eyes travelling from the 
right to the left of the frieze, 
and then from the left to the 
right again. It was noticeable 
that his lips moved slightly at 
each stage of this laborious 
visual journey. “Forty-seven.” 
“Forty-nine.” “Forty-eight.” 
Stokes was immensely in- 
terested in that compelling 
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frieze. He counted and re- 
counted the number of figures 
in the Greek fret with painful 
iteration. Apparently he was 
satisfied at last, and then his 
eyes began to study the ink- 
stand in front of the Presi- 
dent. The President seemed 
an enormous distance away, 
but the inkstand very near 
and very large, and he found 
himself wondering why it was 
round, why it wasn’t square, 
or hexagonal, or elliptic. Then 
he speculated whether the ink 
was blue or black, or red, 
and why people never used 
green or yellow. His brain 
had gone through all the 
colours of the spectrum when 
a pull at his sleeve by the 
escort attracted his atten- 
tion. Apparently the colonel 
was saying something to him. 

“Do you plead guilty or not 
guilty?” 

The prisoner stared, but said 
nothing. The escort again 
pulled his sleeve as the colonel 
repeated the question. 

Stokes cleared his throat, and 
looking his interlocutor straight 
in the face, said, “Guilty, sir.” 
The members of the court 
looked at each other, the 
Colonel whispered to the 
Judge - Advocate, the Judge- 
Advocate to the Prosecutor. 
The Judge - Advocate turned 
to the prisoner, “Do you re- 
alise,” he asked, not unkindly, 
“that if you plead ‘Quilty’ 
you will not be able to call 
any evidence as to extenuating 
circumstances?” The prisoner 
pondered for a moment; it 
seomed to him that the Judge- 
Advocate’s voice was almost 
persuasive, 


“Well, I'll say ‘not guilty,’ 
sir.” 

He now saw the President 
quite close to him; that mon- 
strous inkstand had diminished 
to its natural size. Nothing 
was to be heard beyond the 
hissing of the rain but the 
scratching of the Judge-Advo- 
cate’s quill, as he slowly dic- 
tated to himself the words, 
“ The —prisoner—pleads—‘ not 
guilty.’” But why they had 
asked him a question which 
could only admit of one answer 
and then persuaded him to give 
the wrong one, was a thing that 
both puzzled and distressed 
John Stokes. Why all this 
solemn ritual, he speculated 
painfully; he was surely as 
good as dead already. He 
found himself wondering 
whether the sentence of the 
court would be carried out 
in the presence of only the 
firing party, or whether the 
whole of his battalion would 
be paraded. And he fell to 
wondering whether he would 
be reported in the casualty 
lists as “killed in action,” or 
would it be “missing”? And 
would they send his wife his 
identity-disc, as they did with 
those who had fallen honour- 
ably on the field? All these 
questions both interested and 
perplexed him, but the pro- 
ceedings of the Court he re- 
garded little, or not at all. 

Meanwhile the Prosecutor 
was unfolding the charge in 
a clear, even voice, neither 
extenuating nor setting down 
aught in malice. In a court- 
martial no Prosecutor ever 
“ presses” the charge; he may 
even alleviate it. | Which 
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shows that Assizes and Ses- 
sions have something to learn 
from courts-martial. The case 
was simple. Prisoner had gone 
out on the night of the 3rd 
with a patrol commanded by 
a subaltern. An alarm was 
raised, and he and the greater 
part of the patrol] had run back 
to the trenches, leaving the 
officer to stand his ground, 
and to return later with his 
left arm shattered by a Ger- 
man bullet. 

All this Stokes remembered 
but too well, though it seemed 
to have happened an immense 
time ago. He remembered how 
the subaltern had warned him 
that the only thing to do when 
a German flare lit up the night 
was to stand quite still, And 
he had not stood still, for one 
of the most difficult things for 
a man to believe is that to see 
suddenly is not the same thing 
as being seen; he had ducked, 
and as he moved something 
seared his right cheek like red- 
hot iron, and then—but why 
recall that shameful moment ? 
A paradoxical psychologist in 
a learned essay on “ the Expres- 
sion of Emotion” has argued 
gravely that the “expression ” 
precedes the emotion, that a 
man doesn’t run because he is 
afraid but is afraid because he 
runs. Sergeant Stokes had 
never heard of psychology, but 
to this day he believes that it 
was his first start that was his 
undoing. He had begun to 
run without knowing why, un- 
til he knew why be ran—he 
was afraid. Yes, that was it. 
He had had, in Army verna- 
cular, “cold feet.” But why 
he ran in the first instance he 


did not know. It was true he 
hadn’t slept for nearly three 
weeks, and that his duty as 
N.C.O. to go round every half 
hour during the night to wateh 
the men and stare at that in- 
scrutable field, and to post and 
relieve, had made him very 
jumpy. And then a young 
subaltern had died in his arms 
the day before that fatal night 
—he could see the grey film 
glistening on his face like a 
clouded glass. How queer he 
had felt afterwards, But what 
had that to do with the charge? 
Nothing at all. 

And while the prisoner pon- 
dered on these things he was 
recalled by the voice of the 
President. Did he wish to ask 
the witness any questions? 
His company commander had 
been giving evidence. No; he 
had no questions to ask. And 
as each witness was called, and 
sworn, and gave evidence, all 
of which the Judge-Advocate 
repeated like a litany and duly 
wrote down with his own hand 
—the prisoner always returned 
the same answer. 

Now the prisoner’s friend, a 
young officer who had never 
played that réle before, and 
who was both nervous and con- 
scientious, had been studying 
Rule 40 in the Red Book with 
furtive concentration. What 
was he to do with a prisoner 
who neither elected to make a 
statement nor to put questions 
to witnesses, and who never 
gave him any lead? But he 
had there read something about 
calling witnesses as to character, 
and, reading,. recollected that 
the company commander had 
glanced at the prisoner with 
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genuine commiseration. And 
so he persuaded Stokes, after 
some parley, to call the captain 
to give evidence as to character. 
The captain’s words were few 
and weighty. The prisoner, he 
testified, was one of the best 
N.C.O.’s in his company, and, 
with the latitude which is 
characteristic of court-martial 
proceedings, the captain went 
on to tell of the testimony 
borne by the dead subaltern 
to the excellent character of 
John Stokes, and how the said 
John Stokes had been greatly 
affected by the death of the 
subaltern. And for the first 
time John Stokes hung his 
head. But beyond that and 
the quivering of his eyelashes 
he made no sign. 

And it being a clear case the 
Judge-Advocate, as a Judge- 


When John Stokes found 
himself once more in eharge 
of a platoon he was greatly 
puzzled. He had been sud- 
denly given back his arms 
and his belt, which no prisoner, 
whether in close or open ar- 
rest, is supposed to wear, and 
his guard had gone with him. 
He knew nothing about Para- 
graph 482 of the King’s 
Regulations which contem- 
plates “emergencies”; still less 
did he know that an emer- 
gency had arisen—such an 
emergency as will east lustre 
upon British arms to the end 
of time. But that strange 
things were happening ahead 
he knew full well, for his new 
unit was as oddly made up 
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Advocate may do, elected not 
to sum up, and the prisoner 
was taken to the place from 
whence he came, And the 
court proceeded to consider 
their finding and _ sentence, 
which finding and _ sentence, 
being signed by the President 
and the Judge-Advocate, duly 
went its appointed way to the 
Confirming Authority and there 
remained. For the General in 
Chief command in the field was 
hard pressed with other and 
weightier matters, having 
reason to believe that he would 
have to meet an attack of 
three Army Corps on a front 
of eight miles with only one 
Division. Which belief turned 
out to be true, and had for 
Sergeant John Stokes mo- 
mentous consequences, aS you 
shall hear. 





as Falstaff’s army: gunners, 
cooks, and A.S.C. drivers were 
all lumped together to make a 
company. Some carried their 
rifles at the slope and some at 
the trail, some had bayonets 
and some had not, certain 
details from the Rifle Brigade 
marched with their own quick 
trot, and some wore spurs. 

Of one thing he was thank- 
ful: his old battalion, wherever 
they were, were not there. 
And the company commander 
coming along and perceiving 
the stripes on his sleeve, had, 
without further inquiry, put 
him in charge of a platoon, 
and thereafter he lost sight of 
his guard altogether. 

He knew nothing of where 
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he was. Few soldiers at the 
Front ever do: they will be 
billeted in a village for a 
week and not know so much 
as the name of it. But that 
big business was afoot was 
evident to him, for they were 
marching in column of route 
almost at the double, under a 
faint moon and in absolute 
silence—the word having gone 
forth that there was te be no 
smoking or talking in the ranks. 

Not a sound was to be heard, 
except the whisper of the pop- 
lars and the tramp of the 
men’s feet upon the pavé. The 
road was so greasy with mud 
that it might have been bees- 
waxed, and Stokes’s boots, the 
nails of which had been worn 
down, kept slipping as on a 
parquet floor. As they passed 
through the mean little villages 
not a light was to be seen; 
even the estaminets were shut, 
but now and again a dog 
barked mournfully at its chain. 
Once a whispered command 
was given at the head of the 
column, which halted so sud- 
denly that the men _ behind 
almost fell upon the men in 
front, and then backed hastily ; 
and these movements were au- 
tomatically communicated all 
down the column, so that the 
sections of fours lurched like 
the trucks of a train which is 
suddenly pulled up. At that 
moment something flashed at 
the head of the column, and 
Stokes suddenly caught a 
glimpse of the faces of the 
captain and the subaltern in 
an aureole of light lit by the 
needle-like rays of an electric 
torch as they studied a map 
and compass. 
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But in no long time their 
ears told them they were near. 
ing their destination, even ag 
a traveller learns that he is 
nearing the sea. For they 
heard the crackle of mus- 
ketry following upon the alter. 
cation of guns. All this passed 
as in a dream, and it seemed 
little more than a few minutes 
before Sergeant Stokes, having 
passed through a curtain of 
shrapnel, had his platoon ex- 
tended in some shallow sup- 
port trenches to which the 
remnants of the regiment 
whom they were called upon 
to stiffen had fallen back. It 
was a critical moment: our 
first trenches were in the hands 
of the enemy, and the whole 
line was sagging under the 
impact of the German hordes. 
Somehow that trench had to 
be recaptured —to be recap- 
tured before the Germans had 
converted the parados into an 
invulnerable parapet and had 
constructed a nest of machine- 
guns to sweep with a cross- 
fire the right and left flank, 
where our line curved in like 
a gigantic horse-shoe. Of all 
this Sergeant Stokes knew as 
little as is usually given to 
one platoon to know on 4 
front of eight miles. 

As dawn broke and the stars 
paled the word came down the 
line, and in a series of short 
rushes, stooping somewhat in 
the attitude of a man who is 
climbing a very steep hill, they 
moved forward in extended 
order about eight or ten paces 
apart carrying their rifles with 
bayonets fixed. A hailstorm of 
lead greeted them, and all 
around him Sergeant Stokes 
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saw men falling, and as they 
fell lying in strange attitudes 
and uncouth—some stumbling 
(he had seen a hare shot in the 
back dragging its legs in just 
that way), others lying on their 
faces and clutching the earth 
convulsively as they drummed 
with their feet, and some very 
still. Overhead there was a 
sobbing and whimpering in the 
air. <A little ahead to the left 
of him a machine-gun was tap- 
tapping like a telegraph in- 
strument, and as it traversed 
the field of their advance the 
men went down in swathes. 
If only he could get to that 
gun! On the right a low 
hedge ran at right angles to 
the German trench, and mak- 
ing for it he took such little 
cover as it afforded, and ran 
forward as he had never run 
before, not even on that night 
of baneful memory. His heart 
was thumping violently, there 
was a prodigious “stitch” in 
his side; and something warm 
was trickling down his fore- 
head into his eyes and half 
blinding him, while in his ears 
the bullets buzzed like a swarm 
of infuriated bees. The next 
moment he was up against a 
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little knot of grey - coated 
figures with toy-like helmets, 
he heard a word that sounded 
like “ Himmel,” and he had 
emptied his magazine and was 
savagely pointing with his 
bayonet, withdrawing, parry- 
ing, using the butt, his knees, 
his feet. He suddenly felt very 
an ee 

That is all that John Stokes 
remembers of the first battle of 
Ypres. For the next thing 
he knew was that a voice com- 
ing from an immense distance 
—yjust as he had once heard the 
voice of the dentist when he 
was coming to after a spell of 
gas—was saying something to 
him as he seemed to be rising, 
rising, rising ever more rapidly 
out of unfathomable depths, 
and then out of a mist of dark- 
ness @ window, first opaque 
and then translucent, framed 
itself before his eyes, and he 
was staring at the sun. The 
voice, which was low and 
sweet — an excellent thing 
in woman—was_ saying, 
“Take this, sonny,” and the 
air around him was impreg- 
nated with a faint odour of 
iodoform. Then he knew—he 
was in hospital. 


III, 


“Yes, a curious case,” said 
one officer to the other as he 
sat in a certain room at Head- 
quarters, staring abstractedly 
at the list of Field Ambulances 
and of their Chaplains attached 
to the wall. “A very curious 
case. It reminds me of some- 
thing Smith said to me about 
bad law making hard cases. 





It was jolly lucky the findings 
of the court were held up all 


that time. If the C.-in-C. had 
confirmed them and the sen- 
tence had been promulgated, 
Stokes would now be doing five 
years at Woking. Whereas, 
there he is back with his old 
battalion, holding a D.C.M., 
and not reduced by one stripe.” 
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“Not so curious as you 
think, my friend,” replied the 
other. “Why, I saw forty 
men under arrest marching 
through H.Q. the other day 
singing — singing, mind you. 
There’s hope for a man who 
sings. Of course, field punish- 
ment doesn’t matter much; it 
is only a matter of a few days 
and a spell of fatigue duty. 
Though, mind you, I don’t say 
that cleaning out latrines isn’t 
pretty hard labour. But when 
it comes to breaking a manwith 
a clean record because he has 
fallen asleep out of sheer weari- 
ness—well, what’s the good of 
throwing men like that on 
the scrap- heap? Of course, 
you must try them, and you 
must sentence them, but you 
can give them another chance. 
You know Stokes’s case fairly 
made us sit up, and we haven't 
let the grass grow under our 
feet. Look at that.” 

The Judge- Advocate read 
the blue document that was 
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pushed across the table: “An 
Act to suspend the operation 
of sentences of Courts-martial.” 
He studied the sections and 
sub-sections with the critical 
eye of a Parliamentary 
draughtsman. “ Yes,” he said, 
after some pertinent emenda- 
tions, “it'll do. But the title 
is too long for common use at 
G.H.Q.” 

‘*Why!” said the other with 
a certain paternal sensitiveness, 
“what do you suggest ?” 

“T suggest,” said the Judge- 
Advocate pensively,—“I sug- 
gest we call it Stokes’s Act.” 


Now this story has one merit 
— if it has no other. It is true. 
And as for the rest of the 
Act and its preamble, and its 
sections and its sub-sections, 
are they not written in the 
Statute Book? In the Temple 
they call it 5 & 6 Geo, V,, 
cap. 23. But out there they 
call it “Stokes’s Act.” 
J. H. MORGAN. 




















A DARDANELLES EXPLOIT. 


BY ONE WHO TOOK PART IN IT. 


THIS is the story of the 
submarine E 15. She went 
up the Dardanelles at day- 
light on the 17th April to 
endeavour to torpedo a Turkish 
ship at the Narrows, and the 
brother of her captain, who was 
on the Staff, went up as an 
observer in an aeroplane at 
the same time, as he wanted 
to see what his brother was 
able to do. 

To his horror he saw E 15 
run ashore in Kephez Bay, 
some miles this side of Chanak 
on the Asiatic shore. Later 
another aeroplane reported 
that the conning tower was 
closed, and a Turkish destroyer 
was standing by her, evi- 
dently with a view to salvage 
operations. 

The Admiral was _ very 
anxious that she should not 
fall into the enemy’s hands 
undamaged, so he gave orders 
for her to be destroyed if 
possible. 

The conning tower and a 
little of the whale-back were 
showing above water. Sub- 
marine B 6 went up, but could 
not do anything as the cur- 
rent was so strong. She fired 
one torpedo, but could not see 
if she hit. That night two 
destroyers went up the Straits 
to attack E 15. They got 
fairly near her, but saw noth- 
ing to fire at. Aeroplanes also 
had endeavoured to drop bombs 
on her without success, being 
unable to come down close 
VOL, CXCVIII.—NO. MCC. 


enough on account of the 
Turkish aerial guns. 

Next morning B 11 (the fam- 
ous submarine that dived under 
the mines some months ago 
and sank a Turkish ship) went 
up to try her luck, but came 
back and reported she could do 
nothing owing to fog. 

In the afternoon the Triumph 
and Majestic, the two patrol 
battleships at the time, were 
ordered to enter the Straits and 
endeavour to destroy E 15 at 
long range, spotted by an 
aeroplane, but not to close 
inside the line of mine-swept 
area. Hach ship fired her 
turret guns at 10,500 yards, 
but with only a target of 
a conning tower of a _ sub- 
marine at 54 miles, it was 
found impossible to hit. Dur- 
ing this operation the Triumph 
was hit her twenty-third time 
by a howitzer, but no serious 
damage done. 

Now five methods had been 
tried to destroy E 15, and had 
failed, viz. :-— 

(a) Aeroplanes dropping 
bombs. 

(6) Submarine attempt by 

6 


(c) Destroyer attack. 

d) A second submarine at- 
tempt by B 11. 

(e) Battleships firing at long 
range. 

As a last resort the Ad- 
miral sent the following sig- 
nal: “Two picket boats from 
Triumph and M “_ are to 

L 
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attack E 15 to-night with 
torpedoes fitted to dropping 
gear. Lieut.-Commander E. G. 
Robinson of Vengeance will 
be in charge of operations. 
Only volunteer crews to be 
sent.” This officer was ordered 
to take charge, as his ship had 
been on patrol at the time 
E 15 struck, and he knew 
exactly where she was. 

You can imagine the order 
rather astonished us, as it 
was almost certain death to 
take small steam-boats right 
up under the enemy’s guns, 
and into water every inch 
of which was covered by 
powerful searchlights. 

The Captain of the Triwmph 
said he would allow either X, 
myself, or Y (another R.N.R. 
officer) to volunteer, but we 
were under no obligation to 
go, as he did not think there 
was much chance of our coming 
back! X said he had too many 
responsibilities in England, so 
Y and myself were left, and 
both ef us were, of course, as 
keen as mustard. 

I was many years the senior, 
and therefore had the prior 
right, but I did not want to 
take an unfair advantage over 
Y, so offered to throw the 
dice, the best of three throws 
to win. We each won one 
throw amid some excitement 
in the mess, and then Y threw 
4 tens, which I easily beat 
with 4 aces!!! 

At 5 P.M. we hoisted out 
our picket boat, and fitted 
the dropping gear. We also 
placed a Maxim gun in the 
bow, rifles, ammunition, and a 
life-belt for each man. I was 
ordered to cut down the crew 
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to the smallest possible number, 
Many men wanted to go; but - 
I settled on two seamen gun- 
ners for the Maxim, four sea- 
men torpedo men (two each 
side), one leading stoker, two 
stokers, and a torpedo petty 
officer to act as coxswain. So 
altogether we had one officer 
(myself) and ten men; also 
Lieut.-Commander Robinson, 
who was in command of both 
boats, and Midshipman Woolley, 
also from the Vengeance. 

Whilst it was still light, the 
Captain kept about three miles 
outside the entrance, with our 
boat on the side of the ship 
away from the shore, 80 
that the enemy, even with 
powerful glasses, could not 
have any idea of what was 
going on. 

At 6 p.m. the weather looked 
very suitable—overcast, with a 
slight haze over the land, and 
indications of light rain; but 
later it cleared up, and be 
came too fine for our liking. 

At 10 pM. the Majestic’s 
boat arrived, with Lieutenant 
C. H. Godwin, R.N., in charge; 
and shortly after we pushed 
off, with my boat leading 
and the Mayestic’s following 
about 800 yards astern. 

We steamed about eight 
knots, as the current was 
strong; and until we reached 
the beginning of the danger- 
ous area we chatted—to keep 
our courage up, perhaps! As 
a matter of fact I wasn’t in 
much of a funk, and felt 
fairly cool, for I have been 
under fire a good many times, 
and I recognised that I had got 
a chance that does not often 
come in a man’s life. 
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It was a bit eerie though, 
steaming along in the pitch- 
dark, with all lights out in 
the boat, towards the distant 
searchlights, not knowing 
whether death or life awaited 
one. 

The whole distance was about 
twelve miles from the ship, 
the last five being the really 
dangerous part. Up to there 
one’s only danger was mines, 
and, as we only drew five feet, 
we hoped we would go over 
them all right, though it was 
quite en the cards we would 
bump a floating mine. 

We kept nearly in the centre 
of the channel to avoid being 
spotted by the Suandere No. 7 
searchlight, which was not a 
very high one. We had come 
along quite unobserved until 
we were abeam of it, passing 
the smaller searchlights without 
much trouble. Unfortunately 
the men stationed near the 
Suandere searchlight saw us 
and started off firing 6- or 12- 
pdr. shrapnel. 

Thus the ball opened,—we 
still had three to four miles to 
go. We continued our way and 
approached the other search- 
lights. The alarm having been 
given, all the other search- 
lights came on and sent their 
beams searching round to pick 
us up, and as each beam struck 
us bang would go another gun. 
A few seconds later we would 
hear a ping as the projectile 
whizzed past us, or a sharp 
metallic crack as a shrapnel 
burst just over our heads. 

Presently we arrived in the 
vicinity of the stranded sub- 
marine. By this time eight 
searchlights were trained on 


our boat, and we were being 
fired on from six directions. 
The noise of the guns and the 
splashes in the water and the 
powerful beams of the search- 
lights must have made an 
effective scene. Personally, 
however, I had not much time 
to consider the artistic side of 
it, as I was steaming zigzag 
courses to puzzle the gunners, 
gradually getting nearer to the 
place where we thought E 15 
was. The Majestic’s boat had 
been fired on, but not to such 
an extent, as we being the lead- 
ing boat received at first most 
of the enemy’s attention. 

We saw a dark mass which 
we thought must be the sub- 
marine (there was no search- 
light on it, so we could not 
make sure), and the order was 
given to fire one torpedo, which 
we did, but as we heard no 
explosion, concluded we had 
missed. 

The current was very strong 
and rather like a whirlpool in 
Kephez Bay, so steering was 
very difficult, and it was an 
effort to keep one’s head with 
the noise of guns all round us 
and the dazzle of the search- 
lights. 

We steamed up a short dis- 
tance and turned round intend- 
ing to close again and fire our 
other torpedo, but suddenly 
saw the Majestic’s boat in 
trouble and the crew calling 
out for help. It appeared that 
coming up behind us, and 
whilst the searchlights were 
focussed on us, one of the beams 
passed us and shone right on 
E 15, and the Majestic’s boat 
was luckily only 200 yards 
away and saw it. Godwin im- 
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mediately fired one torpedo, 
which did not strike the ob- 
ject. At that moment his 
boat was struck by a shell 
under the water-line aft, and 
commenced to take in water 
rapidly. He gallantly turned 
his boat towards E 15 again, 
steamed in a bit, and fired 
his second torpedo, which 
caught E 15 just in front of the 
conning tower and on the for- 
ward whale-back of the hull, 
making a fine explosion. I 
consider this was a very brave 
deed, as Godwin knew he was 
in imminent danger of sinking, 
but ran in again to have a 
second shot. 

When we saw them their 
stern-sheets were awash, and it 
looked as if they might have to 
swim for it. We manceuvred 
the boat to go alongside, but 
the current was terrible, and it 
made the handling a very diffi- 
cult matter. The enemy saw 
the disaster and redoubled their 
efforts. The sea all round us 
was a mass of splashes from 
projectiles, some of them 15 to 
20 feet high, whilst the water 
where the shrapnel burst was 
pitted as if by heavy rain. 
How it was we were not 
hit I cannot say —one would 
imagine it was impossible to 
come out of such an inferno. 
All I can say is that God pre- 
served us, and not a shot actu- 
ally hit, though we were one 
and all wet with the splashes. 
After some difficulty we got 
alongside the Majestic’s boat, 
and they jumped on board. 
We were very delighted to hear 
that they had been successful 
and had done the job of tor- 
pedoing E 15. 
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As we steamed round again 
preparatory to heading out, we 
saw a man crawling out of the 
other boat’s stern-sheets. He 
had been forgotten in the hurry 
of the moment. It looked like 
suicide to go back, but of course 
we could not leave him there, 
so manceuvred close again 
and shouted to him to get into 
the water and swim towards 
us, which he did, and we hauled 
him into the boat unconscious, 
Godwin, who looked after him, 
had him put down the fore- 
peak, and it was found that 
his legs had been crushed 
through the explosion of the 
shell which struck the boat, 
He was the only man in the 
stern-sheets, and in the dark 
they overlooked him when it 
came to abandoning _ their 
boat. 

By this time we thought we 
had better clear out, so turned 
our nose towards home and 
steamed away at half-speed, 
still under heavy fire. We did 
not like to go full-speed, as we 
thought it would shake up the 
wounded man too much. 

The enemy evidently thought 
that there were men still on 
the sinking boat, as they kept 
their searchlights on her, and 
concentrated a heavy fire also. 
They must have wasted a few 
hundred rounds. This enabled 
us to steal away quietly, and, 
as there was about a 4-knot 
(or even more) current running, 
we soon got some distance 
away. We had steamed over 
two mine-fields to get to E 15. 

Half-way down the Straits we 
fell in with a destroyer which 
had been ordered to step there 
to support us, if necessary. 
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We reported what we had 
done, and then resumed 
our way out of the Straits. 
We first went to the Majestic 
on the outer southern line of 
patrol. When we got along- 
side her and asked for a doctor, 
he found that the wounded 
man was dead. The com- 
mander of the Majestic, with 
the true old Navy touch, in- 
stead of congratulating us all 
on the success of the expedition 
and his people on their lives 
being saved—only asked them 
if they had saved any of the 
boat’s gear !! 

Having put the party on 
board, and the dead man, we 
shoved off and tried to find 
the Triumph, which was about 
three miles away. At night- 
time in war, when all lights 
are out and dead lights down, 
it is hard to see even a big 
ship. However, we found the 
Triumph, and arrive along- 
side at 3.10 A.M., having had 
an exciting time and an ex- 
tremely interesting adventure. 
After hoisting my boat, in I 
went and reported myself to 
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the Captain on the bridge, who 
was very nice about it all, and 
also said he had not expected 
to see us again. 

Lieut.- Commander Robin- 
son was in charge of the 
operations, and in my boat, 
and I carried on under him. 
To him the greatest credit is 
due, and I am glad to say he 
has been promoted to Com- 
mander for his gallantry dis- 
played on this and several 
previous occasions. 

As I write this on the 28rd, 
the Captain has sent me down 
a copy of the following signal, 
which has been received from 
the Queen Elizabeth :— 

“The Vice-Admiral has just 
read with much pride the re- 
port of the torpedo attack on 
the wreck of E 15 by picket 
boats of Triumph and Mayestic. 
He congratulates all those who 
took part in this gallant enter- 
prise, and their success was of 
the greatest value. The names 
of the crews have been tele- 
graphed to the Admiralty at 
their request.” 

ARTHUR B.-W. 








THE ART OF ADVOCACY. 


EVER since mankind began 
to “take notice,” the question 
“how the thing is done” has 
greatly exercised human curi- 
osity. ‘ How does he do it?” 
has been asked alike about the 
juggler and the rhetorician, 
and numerous attempts have 
been made to answer it. What 
the instinct and the oppor- 
tunity of imitation failed to 
supply has had to be made good 
by inference and speculation. 
Treatises have thus come to 
be written upon all forms of 
activity, from the art of war 
to the art of knurr-and-spell— 
that hobby of Mr Lang’s 
hobby, the prophet Nicholas. 
Whether they have done much 
to promote efficiency in their 
several subjects may well in- 
deed be doubted. It is true 
that all the great masters 
will be found to obey the 
rules, which is not to be 
wondered at considering that 
these “rules” are deduced and 
digested from no other source 
than the practice of the 
great masters themselves. It 
is Counsellor Crossmyloof who 
pleads} and Mr Saddletree 
who, more or less intelligently, 
expounds his methods of plead- 
ing to a gaping world. But 
many & mediocre golfer, for 
example, has for the time 
being ruined what he is 
pleased to call “his game” 
by too slavish an observance 
of the precepts magisterially 


laid down by the fashionable 
champion of the hour. He has 
disearded old and _ faithful 
friends for outlandish - looking 
clubs which do not suit him; 
or, instead of giving free play 
to nature and obeying the 
dictates of his eye, such as it 
is, he has thrown his legs and 
body into contortions, or twist- 
ed his hands and fingers into 
knots, which, so far as effective 
action is concerned, have re- 
duced him to the condition of 
a paralytic, and a deformed 
one at that. The truth is 
that Jack Bunsby was in the 
right of it, and that the bear- 
ing of all general maxims lies 
in their application. To the 
eternal conflict between theory 
and practice there can be in 
this world but one ending. 
In no field of human exertion 
will these observations prove to 
be better founded than in that 
marked out for the Advocate. 
Legal biography is a fairly 
voluminous department of lit- 
erature, and, upon the whole, 
is no less attractive than it is 
voluminous. A busy and pros- 
perous lawyer must needs come 
across so many striking char- 
acters and so many curious 
incidents in the course of his 
professional career that it re- 
quires an exceptionally stupid 
person to make its record 
thoroughly dull. Yet the most 
expert legal biographer or auto- 
biographer has never really be- 





1 We use the word “plead” throughout in its popular sense, signifying oral 
advocacy ; not in its stricter sense of drawing papers. 
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trayed the secret of his hero’s 
triumph, for that secret is in- 
communicable. We watch the 
progress of plain John Camp- 
bell’s fee- book with bated 
breath, but we are never per- 
mitted to get at the heart of 
the mystery —to comprehend 
why it swells, The chronicler 
may extol his hero’s prodigious 
industry, but he can never 
guarantee to others a like 
success, He may reckon up, 
drop by drop, his allowance 
of midnight oil, but he can 
never insure that an equal 
consumption of paraffin will 
be followed by equivalent re- 
sults) He may draw a vivid 
sketch of John Scott stepping 
down into Clare Market of a 
Saturday night and buying 
sprats for his own and his 
Bessie’s supper, but he can 
never predict with any cer- 
tainty that for the neophyte 
who restricts himself to that 
modest diet there will arise 
another Ackroyd v. Smithson, 
and with it a chance of mak- 
ing his fortune by a fresh 
exposition of the doctrine of 
“gonversion.” 

It is, however, equally certain 
that in no other branch of in- 
dustry would a warmer wel- 
come be “extended” (as the 
newspapers say in their in- 
imitable dialect) to a really 
good handbook of directions, 
if such a thing were within 
the bounds of possibility. No 
words can exaggerate the sink- 
ing of heart, the sensation of 
abject helplessness, not far 
short of despair, with which a 
young counsel gets up to cross- 
examine his first witness in his 
first case. His client is prob- 








ably on trial for omitting to 
take the elementary distinction 
between meum and tuum upon 
which all civil society depends : 
in other words, for inveigling a 
drunk man up a lane or close, 
and there forcibly depriving 
him of his watch and chain. 
The circumstances of the crime 
have been clearly and succinctly 
narrated by the active and in- 
telligent member of the police 
force, whom it is now “ up to” 
Mr Tiro to examine in cross. 
Tiro’s mind is a perfect blank ; 
no chink is visible to his, or 
indeed to anybody else’s, eye in 
the armour of the prosecution. 
In vain does he recall the de- 
finitions he has heard of cross- 
examination, such as “to get 
hold of the end of a piece of 
string and keep gently pulling 
at it,” which is probably the 
best of them. The requisite 
piece of string refuses to 
present itself to his nervous 
grasp; he stammers; he 
flounders; he clutches wildly 
at straws instead of string ; 
and before he sits down (not 
without a plain indication from 
the judge that it is high time 
to do so) he has merely suc- 
ceeded in eliciting that the 
precise locus of the robbery was 
illuminated by a gas-lamp of 
such dazzling brilliance that 
any suggestion of a mistake as 
to the identity of the prisoner 
is entirely out of the question. 
Or, it may be, Tiro, having 
been solemnly assured by his 
client that he may put a parti- 
cular question to a particular 
witness with perfect safety, 
does so, and, of course, receives 
in reply, in place of the ex- 
pected “yes” or “no,” a 
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staggering “no” or “yes, 
which effectually seals his said 
client’s fate for one while. In 
either case Tiro begins to sus- 
pect that he has mistaken his 
true vocation, and sighs for 
good, sound, practical guidance 
in the conduct of his profession, 
oblivious of the fact that the 
odds were ten thousand to one 
against his client’s acquittal, 
and that not even a Demos- 
thenes or a Cicero, a Scarlett 
or a Russell, could have brought 
him or them off. 

It is this demand which was 
plainly sought to be met by the 
late Mr Richard Harris, K.C., 
the medium, if we mistake not, 
through whom the late Lord 
Brampton chose to communi- 
cate to the public his dis- 
appointing memoirs. To judge 
from the number of editions 
which his little books! have 
gone through, his efforts appear 
to have met with a considerable 
share of approbation. We are 
far from saying that such a 
reward was unmerited, for 
there is plenty of shrewd sense 
in Mr Harris’s remarks, and he 
fortifies his opinions by a num- 
ber of more or less apt and 
amusing illustrations. If he 
seldom soars very high above 
the obvious and the common- 
place, and if the novice who 
has the root of the matter in 
him can learn comparatively 
little from either his recom- 
mendations or his warnings, 
yet everyday experience shows 
that there are practitioners not 
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a few who would have done 
well to lend an attentive ear to 
his teaching in their callow 
youth. At an early stage they 
picked up bad habits, which 
have become inveterate with 
advancing years; and they con- 
tinue to earn a moderate and 
steadily diminishing income by 
perpetrating, with laudable 
persistency, the solecisms and 
blunders in which the solicitors 
who instruct them take delight. 

That is excellent advice 
which Mr Harris gives, not 
to think it necessary to cross- 
examine every hostile witness, 
nor to cross-examine at the 
utmost possible length. Ten 
to one, your solicitor will be 
ill-pleased if you follow it; but 
no matter. Nor is the re- 
minder by any means amiss 
that “cross-examination does 
not consist in repeating in a 
louder tone the examination in 
chief.” To the cautions against 
making grimaces and against 
putting questions at your soli- 
citor’s instigation without being 
sure of the answer, he might 
have added another against 
repeating word for word the 
witnesses’ answers. It is an 
irritating practice, easy to drop 
into and difficult to shake off. 
Its only justification would be 
the improbable hypothesis that 
judge and jury are afflicted 
with deafness, but its real 
object seems to be to gain 
a little time in which to frame 
the next question. Now, a 
man will never be a great 





1 Hints on Advocacy. 
Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 1911. 
Illustrations in Advocacy. 


By Richard Harris, Esq. 
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cross- examiner who cannot 
afford to be independent of 
such illegitimate breathing 
spaces: they give the witness 
in the box as well the oppor- 
tunity of collecting his wits. 
As Lord Brampton put it, “A 
man must learn to think ‘on 
his legs.”” Again, Mr Harris 
does well to insist that ques- 
tions, whether in chief or in 
cross, should be formulated in 
the shortest possible form and 
the simplest possible words. 
Learned counsel is not to usurp 
another’s privilege and roll two 
or more interrogatories into 
one. He must not build upon 
the model of a famous question 
in Mr Calverley’s examination 
paper on ‘Pickwick.’ Neither 
must he enquire, after the 
manner of the bard, 


“ What Hebe fills what mighty bowl, 
Mantling with what immortal 
drink ?” 


Yet the question has been 
known to be put (not without 
appropriate comment from the 
Bench), “On the evening of the 
Ist of April, at what o’elock 
were you going where?” It 
is right to explain that the in- 
genious author of this enquiry 
did not enjoy a very large prac- 
tice, and was, in fact, of a quite 
singular incompetence. 

_ Mr Harris warns those whom 
it may concern against speak- 
ing too fast. Yet there is no 
rule without its exceptions, 
and two of the ablest and most 
brilliant counsel we have ever 
known were incredibly rapid 
speakers, easily exceeding the 
high rate of two hundred 
words a minute. One of them 
never by any chance finished 


a sentence upon the scheme he 
had originally laid down for 
it: a verbatim report of his 
speeches would have been 
an incoherent assemblage 
of words. The other, on 
the contrary, rarely failed 
to complete a sentence, ex- 
tricating himself with amaz- 
ing sagacity from a _ perfect 
labyrinth of qualifications and 
parentheses. Speed, then, is 
not necessarily inconsistent 
with distinctness of utterance, 
upon which Mr Harris lays a 
just stress. Mumbling ought 
to be left to the Bench, and 
generally is. For one indis- 
tinct speaker at the Bar there 
are at least a hundred in the 
pulpit or at the reading-desk. 
Very salutary too is Mr Harris’s 
caveat against fine language, 
which he pronounces to be 
“never so powerful and 
effective as good well-chosen 
homely words.” The Words- 
worthian canon for the choice 
of a poetical vocabulary, which 
the immortal stampmaster 
himself so flagrantly and 
systematically violated, is 
much more trustworthy in 
regard to forensic oratory. 
And the employment of every- 
day language has the import- 
ant result that it removes one 
of the temptations which beset 
counsel to put his case too 
high. Nothing is more forcible 
than moderation, or at all 
events than seeming modera- 
tion; and of this one of the 
best illustrations will be found 
in the report of the “cogni- 
tion” of David Yoolow on a 
brieve of idiotry in 1837—a 
process which reproduced in 
a very striking manner many 
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of the features of Galt’s account 
of the cognition of Wattie 
Walkinshaw in ‘The Entail.’ 
The next of kin of the alleged 
fatuous person had led their 
evidence, and presented the 
jury with a truly lamentable 
picture of his corporeal and 
mental condition. An in- 
experienced junior in opening 
for Yoolow might well have 
been betrayed into a fatal 
error. He might have drawn 
another picture of his client, 
depicting him as rather more 
handsome and intelligent, if 
possible, than (say) the average 
juryman. Mr Neaves knew 
better than that. He por- 
trayed in even more lurid 
colours than his opponent had 
done the physical defects of 
the idiot, and prepared the 
jury for much that was re- 
pulsive in his appearance and 
uncouth in his demeanour, re- 
minding them at the same time 
that within yonder distorted 
frame, which had lost almost 
the semblance of humanity, 
there might yet lurk un- 
extinguished a spark of that 
intelligence which the Creator 
had implanted in every breast, 
and so on. The consequence 
was that, when the jury visited 
Yoolow at his house, they were 
agreeably surprised. They dis- 
covered that he was a long 
way from being so bad in ex- 
ternals as his own counsel had 
painted him; and very natural- 
ly reached the conclusion that 
neither was he so defective in 
the intellectuals as the other 
side had represented him to be. 

Mr Elliott also draws atten- 
tion in his introductory re- 
marks to the ‘Illustrations’ 
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to the decay of “eloquence” at 
the bar; and there can be no 
doubt that within the last two 
generations a heavy “slump” 
has taken place in the com- 
modity euphemistically 80 
termed. The newest hand 
now thinks twice before he 
attempts to overawe a jury 
with the prospect of what their 
feelings will be when they ap- 
pear before “the great White 
Throne” if they dare to hang 
his client. The disappearance 
of eloquence is not to be re- 
gretted. Though many of the 
finest examples of oratory are 
in the forensic kind, it must be 
owned that the larger propor- 
tion of legal eloquence has been 
sad stuff. Much of the extant 
oratory of pleaders who in 
their day enjoyed the highest 
reputation, leaves the reader 
cold, if not bored. Take 
Thomas Erskine. His success 
with juries is undeniable. «To 
listen to contemporary testi- 
mony, you would think that a 
greater master of the art of 
advocacy never existed. Mr 
Harris quotes a passage from 
Lord Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors’ : 


“Erskine rose a little after mid- 
night, and not only instantly dis- 
somed all feeling of exhaustion and 
lassitude from the minds of the jury, 
the judges, and the bystanders, but 
while he spoke, they seemed all to be 
inspired with a new ethereal exist- 
ence, and they listened as if ad- 
dressed by some pure intelligence 
of heaven, who had appeared to 
instruct them.” 


If the Archangel Gabriel had 
descended into court to ad- 
dress the jury, the enthusi- 
astic biographer could scarce 
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have said more. But, turn to 
the reports of the trials, and 
you find this “ pure intelligence 
of heaven” discharging a copi- 
ous flow of turgid claptrap, 
of Corinthian rhodomontade ; 
not to mention that, in the 
crim. con. cases, which were 
the pure intelligence’s “strong 
suit” (so to speak), the torrent 
exhales a rank and disagree- 
able effluvium peculiarly its 
own. Our firm impression is, 
that in all the nobler functions 
of an advocate Thomas could 
not for one instant compare 
with his brother Harry. It 
was not by such means that 
Scarlett established his unique 
reputation as a verdict-getter. 
Rather was it by quietly per- 
suading the jury that his client 
had “the rigbt end of the 
stick.” Nor is there any hint 
of the Erskine touch (we 
mean as regards ‘eloquence ”) 
in Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
reply for the Crown in the 
Rugeley poisoning case—a per- 
formance superior even to his 
opening, to an analysis of 
which Mr Harris devotes an 
interesting chapter. It is in 
truth a masterpiece: brief and 
concentrated, considering the 
multiplicity of facts with which 
it deals, yet omitting nothing 
relevant; bare of all “frills” 
and ornament, yet only the 
more deadly on that account; 
demolishing the flimsy fabric 
of the defence with a remorse- 
less and unfaltering logic; and 
driving home the evidence for 
the prosecution in its proper 
sequence in English which the 
lady’s-maid in the play might 
describe as “so pure and so 
crips.” Withal there is that 


entire absence of the note of 
personal animosit y—that scru- 
pulous abstinence from press- 
ing anything unduly against 
the accused—which has for 
long been the tradition of the 
public prosecutor’s office in this 
fortunate island. 

Many of his most pertinent 
and illuminating instances are 
drawn by Mr Harris from 
the Tichborne litigations, more 
especially from the trial of the 
Claimant at bar. Nor is this 
surprising, for his hero and 
patron, Mr Hawkins, reaped 
a rich harvest of honour and 
glory in the latter. Among a 


.thousand features of lesser sig- 


nificance there are two points 
about these astonishing cases 
which are worth pausing to ad- 
vert to. In the first place, they 
constitute a sort of synoptical 
nightmare of the works of 
Charles Dickens. To say noth- 
ing of Wagga- Wagga, the very 
names of Baigent and Bogle, 
of Tredgett and Bulpit, of 
Jury and Nangle, at once bring 
you into the enchanted circle. 
Who could have believed that 
they existed outside the pages 
of “Boz”? And when it is 
added that their owners acted 
up to them, and behaved pre- 
cisely as they would have 
done had they stepped out of 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ or ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’ no further proof can 
surely be required of the pro- 
position that Dickens was a 
“realist”? of the most austere 
school, whose photographic 
accuracy in reproducing the 
characteristics of his fellow- 
men never deviated to the 
extent of a single hair’s 
breadth into romance on the 
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one hand or into caricature on 
the other. In the second place, 
the Tichborne trials constitute 
a complete epitome of practice, 
indicating with unmistakable 
emphasis “how to do it” and 
also “how not to do it.” In 
the civil case, we have, on the 
one side, the spectacle of a 
clever man overreaching him- 
self from sheer vanity and 
want of mental ballast; 
for no one can pretend that 
Sir John Coleridge’s cross- 
examination of the plaintiff, 
with its well-remembered catch- 
word, “Would you be surprised 
to hear?” was other than a 
monument of diffuseness and 
fatuity. On the other side, we 
have the glaring superficiality 
of Serjeant Ballantine, but for 
which the Claimant might 


quite conceivably have snatched 
a temporary triumph, In the 


criminal trial again, we have 
the work of Mr Hawkins, at 
once so solid and so brilliant ; 
for his cross-examination of the 
defendant’s witnesses has never 
been surpassed, and furnishes a 
model over which all young 
practitioners would do well to 
pore. The questions are all 
put in a few clear, sharply cut 
words, and they follow each 
other without a moment’s 
pause, offering no indication 
to an untruthful witness (and 
most of the Claimant’s wit- 
nesses were untruthful) upon 
which horn of a prospective 
dilemma it will be less painful 
for him to be impaled. Which- 
ever course he decides to pur- 
sue, whether he answers in the 
affirmative or in the negative, 
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Mr Hawkins is ready for him, 
eager to pounce, and to follow 
that question up with another 
which shall confront the victim 
with the same momentous 
problem. Finally, we have in 
the conduct of the defence an 
exhibition, upon a one - inch 
scale, of every possible fault 
which it is possible to commit 
in advocacy, from ignoring the 
true issue (the constitutio 
cause, as Cicero would call 
it) to insulting the presiding 
judge. Human perversity and 
wrong - headedness were as- 
suredly never carried to such 
prodigious lengths on this side 
insanity. 

Wit and humour are, no 
question, “a great set-off” to 
an advocate’s speech. What 
says Tully? “Suavis autem 
est et vehementer szepe utilis 
jocus et facetie”’;+ and the 
exposition of the subject which 
he puts inte the mouth of C. 
Julius Ceesar Strabo Vopiscus? 
not only says most things that 
are worth saying on that topic, 
but throws a flood of interest- 
ing light upon the idea of a 
joke current in the highest 
legal circles in ancient Rome. 
A few of the specimens with 
which Cesar intersperses his 
discourse are excellent; but 
many of them rise no higher 
than the modern standard of 
legal facetiousness; and some 
would now be considered “im- 
possible” That the ancients 
in political controversy allowed 
themselves a licence far ex- 
ceeding the bounds of modern 
taste is notorious. Their want 
of some such institution as the 





1 De Oratore, ii. 54. 216. 


2 Ib., 217-290. 
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duello has been held to account 
for it. And so in their courts 
of law, the privilege of counsel, 
as known to us, stretched to 
its utmost limit, would fall a 
long way short of the point to 
which a Roman pleader might 
carry his invective. If the liti- 
gant against whom he was 
appearing happened to be dis- 
tasteful to him on any account 
—and political feeling ran very 
high in the last century of the 
Republic—there was nothing 
which he did not feel entitled 
to rake up against him, and not 
against him only, but also 
against his relations and friends. 
Even his mother-in-law was not 
immune from attack, and there 
was no ground of accusation 
which apparently told more 
heavily against a party with a 
Roman jury than that he had 
wasted his patrimony in un- 
fortunate speculations or riotous 
living. That such billingsgate, 
however well deserved, was de- 
rogatory to the self-respect of 
him who indulged in it was in- 
deed occasionally felt. When 
Crassus was pleading against 
Scevola in the Centumvirs’ 
court he merely “ chaffed ” him : 
“parcebat enim adversarii dig- 
nitati, in quo ipse conservabat 
suam.” But when he spoke 
on behalf of Plancius against 
his accuser Brutus, “quem 
oderat et quem dignnm contu- 
melia judicabat,” he fought 
with the gloves off; he not 
only rallied him but also in- 


sulted him; “utroque genere 
pugnavit.”! It is scarcely pos- 
sible to figure a case in this 
country in which such virulence 
would not defeat its own ends. 
Banter and ridicule, however, 
if well placed, may be highly 
effective with a jury, as Mr 
Hawkins showed in R. v. Cas- 
tro; and yet it is to be ob- 
served that he used these arts 
but sparingly. Forensic and 
judicial wit is not to be ex- 
pected to produce a startling 
scintillation ; and even the best 
examples depend for their suc- 
cess in the ear of the listener 
very largely upon the place 
and time. Like certain Acts 
of Parliament, they are “local 
and personal.” Collections of 
legal anecdotes are apt to make 
rather dismal reading, and the 
authenticity of some of the best 
is dubious.2 Happy, say we, is 
the judge or the magistrate, or 
the barrister, born with the gift 
of making harmless jests, who 
escapes the attention of the 
evening papers! He will best 
succeed in doing so who bears 
in mind the Ciceronian maxim : 
“Ne quotienscumque potuerit 
dictum dici necesse habeamus 
dicere,”’® 

The grand defect of Mr 
Harris’s ‘Hints,’ as our 
readers have probably sur- 
mised, is that he has not a 
syllable to offer about the 
higher walks of the art on 
which he professes to advise. 
Nisi prius monopolises his im- 





1 De Oratore, ii. 54. 221; 55. 222. 


2 Mr Elwin, for example, contumeliously explodes the practical joke played 
upon James Boswell by his comrades of the bar-mess at Lancaster Assizes—one 


of the most entertaining of such stories. 


3 De Oratore, ii. 60. 244. 
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agination, nor of the more 
subtle and exacting develop- 
ments of the game has he 
any notion. He probably de- 
spised the Court of Chancery, 
and would have stared to be 
told of a portion of Great 
Britain not four hundred miles 
from the Palace of Justice in 
the Strand, where questions 
of fact are for the most part 
determined by a judge with- 
out the assistance of a jury. 
Yet the difference between 
addressing a jury and a judge 
has always been recognised, 
If you want to appeal to the 
one, you must convince his 
intelligence; if you want to 
appeal to the other, you must 
excite their passions. Such is 
the broad distinction drawn by 
Cicero. Not that there have 
not been periods and places 
in which the two sorts of 
judicatory have approximated 
in character and temperament. 
Before the Court of Session 
was divided, the style of 
pleading before “the Fifteen” 
seems to have savoured more 
of a jury-speech than does an 
argument before the Division 
at the present day. So much 
we infer from Alan Fairford’s 
celebrated appearance in MP. 
Peebles v. Plainstanes. And 
there is one Court of this 
country to-day, by many times 
more numerous in its member- 
ship than any other, which 
combines in a remarkable 
degree the characteristics of 
both species of tribunal. It 


is final, within its own sphere, 
alike in fact and in law. It 
is liable from its numbers to 
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be swept by gusts of pre- 
judice and passion. Yet it is 
subject to powerful restrain- 
ing influences arising out of 
training and vocation. Also, 
it is fortunate in having at 
its disposal highly - skilled 
expert guidance. We refer, 
of course, to the General 
Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Now, doubtless the same 
fundamental maxims hold good 
for the corresponding kinds of 
legal oratory. Among these is 
Cicero’s maxim: ‘“Quascumque 
causas erit tractaturus, ut eas 
diligenter penitusque cognos- 
cat.” The most ambitious 
of youngsters will make noth- 
ing of it unless he has read, 
and re-read, and read yet 
again, his papers. Similarly 
it is among the fundamentals 
that counsel must not pervert 
the truth. He must rest con- 
tent with “creating an at- 
mosphere,” an operation call- 
ing for the exercise of no 
little delicacy of touch, and 
one which is often of great 
service, particularly in cases 
where the facts hover on the 
border-line of fraud. But he 
must on no account tell a 
lie, or categorically mislead 
the Court. An advocate who 
is suspect—who is reputed, 
whether by the Bench or by 
his professional brethren, not 
to “run straight” —has de- 
liberately sacrificed half his 
usefulness as a counsel, “ You 
say so, Mr Sneckdrawer ; but 
where do you find that?” is 
hardly the sort of comment 
which a young man desirous 








1 De Oratore, ii. 24. 99. 
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of getting on at the Bar 
would willingly provoke from 
the Bench. Also, both with 
judge and jury, it is impera- 
tive that the advocate should 
keep his head and keep his 
temper. But these generali- 
ties once granted, there comes 
the parting of the ways. 

In volunteering advice to 
David Deans as to the selec- 
tion of counsel for his unhappy 
daughter, Bartoline Saddletree 
remarks of the auld laird of 
Cuffabout that “he whiles 
thumps the dust out of a 
case gey and weel.” But 
merely to thump the dust 
out of a case gey and weel 
will not do for a full-dress 
debate. Something more than 
“contentio actionis” is re- 
quired, though vigour may 
not be out of place if backed 
up by other qualities. If 
young counsel could only be 
brought to believe it, what 
a judge is thirsting for all 
the time is “assistance.” He 
feels the difficulty of the case, 
and he is grateful to any one 
who will help him to untie 
the knot, which is precisely 
the purpose for which counsel 
are there. The thanks which 
counsel sometimes receive at 
the end of a speech are never 
insincere. Now, if this im- 
portant function of rendering 
assistance is to be discharged, 
an argument must be pre- 
sented at many different 
angles and in many differ- 
ent lights. Cicero, indeed, 
seems to have thought that 
an argument once stated may 
be left alone: “Simul atque 


emissum est adhaerescit.”! 
It is only an appeal to the 
emotions which calls for “ multa 
et varia et copiosa oratio.” 
But this seems to be a great 
mistake, The wonderful thing 
about a woman is the number 
of times she can say the same 
thing in the same words. The 
wonderful thing about a great 
advocate is the number of times 
he can say the same thing in 
different words. To be able to 
do this without a flagrant 
waste of the time of the Court 
requires a highly sensitive and 
apprehensive mind. The ad- 
vocate must be familiar with 
the current of judicial opinion ; 
he must feel by a sort of instinct 
what is being thought about 
the matter in hand in judicial 
circles. There is no calling in 
which it is more essential for 
the practitioner to be alert and 
up to date, which is as much 
as to say that the law is a 
living and not a dead thing. 
The eonventional lawyer of 
fiction is always depicted as 
buried in “musty tomes,” 
thick with the dust of ages. 
Musty tomes have their most 
important uses, and it were 
well if they were sometimes 
more diligently handled. But 
they must be approached 
through the avenue of the 
latest issue of the reports, and 
the sting of Mr Round’s jibe 
lies in its partial truth, that 
what historians are in search 
of is evidence, the older the 
better, what lawyers are in 
search of is authority, the 
newer the better. 

There are two great schools 





1 De Oratore, ii. 53. 214. 
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of pleading in its higher flights, 
of which for convenience sake 
the one may be termed the 
ratiocinative, the other the 
histrionic. We will take Mr A 
as a leading representative of 
the former, and Mr B of the 
latter. Mr A, then, when his 
line has been chosen after the 
most anxious deliberation, jet- 
tisons everything not strictly 
relevant. Nothing impertinent 
is permitted to disturb his con- 
duct of the case. He develops 
his attack in a series of artic- 
ulate propositions, which are 
elaborated one after the 
other in their logical order. 
His argument thus advances 
with measured and unerring 
steps towards its appointed 
goal, gathering strength at 
every stage, and, as may be 
supposed, the cumulative effect 
of the whole is overwhelming. 


Regarded as a display of the 
reasoning powers at their very 
highest, Mr A’s method cannot 


be surpassed. The drawback 
to it is that, while it works 
splendidly when Mr A has a 
good, or even a tolerably good, 
case, it is apt to break down 
when he has a bad one. For 
Mr A is but an indifferent 
dissembler ; he is manifestly ill 
at ease when a gap in his 
logical chain has to be covered 
up; and you can generally tell 
when the arguments he puts 
forward fail to command the 
approval of his intellectual 
conscience. Some day he will 
make an even greater judge 
than he is an advocate. 

Mr B, on the other hand, is 
the most copious, urbane, and 
persuasive of men. He does 
little in the way of elimination ; 
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everything goes into his case 
on the off-chance of its proving 
serviceable. He has a fly in his 
book to drop over the nose of 
every occupant of the Bench, 
It is not for him to diseriminate 
invidiously between the in- 
trinsic merits and attractions 
of a Jock Scott and a Silver 
Doctor. Mr B’s method has 
this to be said for it, that 
Judges have their foibles and 
prejudices like other human 
beings. This one is prone to 
believe all trustees to be fraudu- 
lent and all liquidators knaves ; 
that one to plume himself upon 
discovering a short cut to the 
justice of a cause without trudg- 
ing along the dusty roads of 
the law. Counsel would be 
doing less than their duty to 
their clients if they did not 
take advantage of these and 
the like idiosyncrasies. But the 
great feature which Mr A and 
Mr B have in common (how- 
ever dissimilar they may be in 
temperament and constitution) 
is that, when you hear them 
speak, you feel satisfied that 
their contentions are the very 
perfection of reasonableness 
and common - sense: which, 
after all, is the one thing 
needful. 

We do not propose to say 
much on the casuistry of 
advocacy, or to bring up the 
inevitable Courvoisier once 
more from the silent tomb. 
All are agreed that an 
advocate should appear to 
think that he has a good 
case; and all are equally 
agreed that he must on no 
account say that he thinks so. 
The example of Serjeant Shee 
in Palmer’s case and of Lord 
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Advocate Moncreiff and Mr 
Inglis in Madeleine Smith’s 
ought on no account to be 
followed. 


“Any indication of his personal 
opinion, any expression of his belief 
in the honesty or validity of his 
client’s case, is a distinct departure 
from the advocate’s duty.” He is 
“usurping a function which does not 
belong to him if he assumes the duty 
of a judge.” 


These are the weighty words 
of Lord Herschell.t But, in 
point of fact, the dilemma 
assumed to exist rarely arises, 
for in nine cases out of ten the 
advocate contrives to work 
himself up into a conviction 
that his client is in the right, 
and that he himself was in the 
right when he persuaded him 
to gotolaw. It must always, 
however, be remembered, Lord 
Herschell proceeds : 


“that it is only when he is advocat- 
ing a client’s cause professionally in 
a court of justice that an advocate 
is entitled to use the best arguments 
that can be devised without reference 
to his own opinion as to their sound- 
ness;” and he admits the existence 
of “a suspicion that in political life 
this rule has not always been rigidly 
adhered to by lawyers.” 


To touch on this point is to 
embark upon a lively contro- 
versy. Lawyers are no worse 


than other people, is the law- 
yer’s most obvious retort. “I 
ken mair than ae advocate,” 
says our friend Bartoline, 
“that may be said to have some 
integrity as weel as_ their 
neighbours, that is, after a sort 
o’ fashion o’ their own.” But 
we are not to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of the lawyer 
in politics. We would merely 
throw out the suggestion that 
he supplies a much - needed 
counterpoise to the academic 
politician. Mr Dundas was 
admittedly no great War Min- 
ister; but he was conversant 
with business and with the 
world, and consequently served 
as a valuable corrective to the 
academic strain which was the 
one flaw in Mr Pitt’s composi- 
tion, and which ruined Mr 
Windham’s political useful- 
ness.” We are free, however, 
to admit that when the two 
apparently incongruous ele- 
ments meet in the same per- 
son, a peculiarly noxious and 
unsavoury compound is certain 
to result, though the ne plus 
ultra of cynical effrontery can 
only be attained in the rare 
cases in which that oleaginous 
hybrid, the lawyer - pedant, 
happens to have his spiritual 
home among the Bosches. 





1 The Rights and Duties of an Advocate. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Herschell. 


Glasgow: 1890. 


_ ® Lord Malmesbury has some extremely interesting observations on this head 
in his ‘Diaries and Correspondence,’ iii. 590. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ROLE 
BY T. F. 


It would be very rash for 
any one to attempt to predict 
what war will be in the future, 
but it does not require much 
discernment to foresee that the 
mastery of the air, now in- 
disputably acquired by man, 
must entail profound modi- 
fications in military and naval 
armaments, and consequently 
in the strategy and tactics of 
commanders, as well as in the 
composition of their armies. 
The inestimable services ren- 
dered in the present war by 
the aerial forces of the bel- 
ligerents have already sur- 
passed all the hopes and 
expectations of those who, be- 
lieving in the future of the 
dirigible and the aeroplane, 
were instrumental in obtain- 
ing the creation of the Fifth 
Arm. Since they are known 
to all, it is unnecessary to 
relate the performances of 
either the lighter or heavier 
than air vessels, or to insist 
on the deceptions experienced 
by the partisans of the former, 
and the realisation of the 
wildest dreams of those who 
believed in the vast superior- 
ity of the latter. The fact 
that both of them have made 
their presence felt in the re- 
markable manner known to 
the whole world, suffices to de- 
monstrate that in future war- 
fare they will assert their 
existence to. an extent not yet 
fully recognised even by the 


OF AIRCRAFT IN WAR, 
FARMAN. 


Chiefs of the War Office and 
Admiralty of any nation. 

It is permissible to make 
that assertion, because in Great 
Britain, as in France and even 
in Germany, the great major- 
ity of the heads of those de- 
partments and of the com- 
manders of the land and 
naval forces were, at the be- 
ginning of the war in August 
1914, very sceptical of the 
aeroplane being capable of 
effecting anything more than 
short scouting and exploring 
expeditions in calm weather. 
The aeroplane was therefore 
regarded by most generals as 
an encumbrance rather than 
a useful auxiliary. It is 
true the German people had 
founded exaggerated hopes on 
the power of their Zeppelins 
to intervene efficaciously in 
battle, and to spread terror 
and demoralisation in their 
enemy’s ranks; but if the 
leaders of their armies were 
not already conscious that the 
vulnerability and other defects 
of their dirigibles, such as they 
existed at that time, deprived 
them of all military value, they 
were quickly taught the lesson. 
In any case, it is certain it was 
not en them they relied to 
secure, as they believed they 
would, a prompt and crushing 
victory. It was with their 
artillery, and the impetuous 
rush of their infantry and 
cavalry, they expected to over- 
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whelm those they had traitor- 
ously attacked. 

At the commencement of 
hostilities the Germans were 
probably, almost as far as the 
English and French, from 
realising the immense import- 
ance of aeroplanes as instru- 
ments ef war, but they had 
nevertheless furnished their 
armies with a greater number 
of those auxiliaries than were 
in the hands of the French and 
British forces, They had even 
armed many of them with 
bombs and mitrailleuses. No 
doubt a glimmer of the truth 
concerning the paramount im- 
portance of aerial instruments 
of war had penetrated their 
minds, and the appearance of 
so many aerial foes over the 
French and British armies in 
the first months of the war 
opened the eyes of the Allies to 
the necessity of surpassing the 
enemy, both in the number of 
avions and in their fighting 
capacities. Fortunately that 
was effected with greater 
promptitude than might have 
been expected. 

All the inventors of aero- 
planes seem to have understood 
the utility of the flying-machine 
as an instrument of war. Ader, 
who in 1897 was the first man 
to leave the earth on a machine 
heavier than air, has described 
in a remarkable book on the 
subject all the services he be- 
lieved avions could render in 
war. The brothers Wilbur 
and Orville Wright were so 
thoroughly convinced that the 
army possessing a powerful 
aerial force could score an easy 
victory over an adversary un- 
provided with such an auxiliary, 


that they had no sooner con- 
structed their first aeroplane in 
secret, than, after offering their 
invention to their own Govern- 
ment in America, they hastened 
to Europe in the hope of being 
able to sell the monopoly of 
flight to Germany. For what 
reason the negotiations for the 
sale of their patents failed has 
not been made public, but it 
is important to note they took 
place while Santos Dumont, 
Henry Farman, Delagrange, 
and Bleriot were vying with 
one another in France, in the 
summer of 1907, to capture the 
£2000 prize offered by MM. 
Henry Deutsch de la Meurthe 
and Archdeacon, to the man 
who should first prove the 
practical value of the aero- 
plane by flying out, veering 
completely round, and return- 
ing to his starting-point. When 
in the following summer Wil- 
bur Wright came to France 
to make his first public experi- 
ments of flight, he insisted 
strongly on the value of his 
flying- machine as an instru- 
ment of war, and he was 
careful, by the intermediary 
of his financial supporter, M. 
Lazare Weiller, to invite the 
French military authorities to 
witness his performances. Yet 
it was not till after the first 
great aviation meeting held at 
Bétheny (Rheims) in August 
1909 that the French Govern- 
ment ordered a few monoplanes 
and biplanes as experimental 
machines. Their success sur- 
passed all expectations as scout- 
ing avions. From that moment 
the development of military 
aviation in France advanced 
with giant strides. Neverthe- 
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less two more years elapsed 
before it was discovered that 
the aeroplane could render 
invaluable service by rectify- 
ing the aim of gunners firing 
at objects hidden from their 
sight. The Fifth Arm was 
created, but on the outbreak 
of war the chiefs of the Aero- 
nautic Department at the War 
Ministry had not foreseen the 
employment of the aeroplane 
for any other purpose than 
scouting and rectifying the fire 
of artillery. Of the 600 or 700 
avions possessed by the French 
army, perhaps a dozen were 
armed with mitrailleuses for 
self-defence, but there was no 
question of using the machines 
for bombarding. 

The profound modifications 
which the existence of the 
Fifth Arm must entail in war 
can be understood when it is 
remembered that the com- 
paratively insignificant aerial 
forces possessed by the belli- 
gerents to-day have demon- 
strated the aeroplane is not 
only the indispensable auxiliary 
of all the other four arms, but 
that it is capable of performing 
most of the services rendered 
by them. It may be said, 
avions have already superseded 
cavalry for scouting, which 
they can effect infinitely 
quicker than horsemen, and 
with comparatively little risk. 
They can, moreover, carry 
their exploration far to the 
rear of the enemy’s fighting 
lines. Though they cannot 
construct bridges, dig trenches, 
raise fortifications, &c., they 
can wreck bridges, railway 
' lines, roads, &c., even in places 
far in the rear of the enemy, 
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which the Engineering Corps 
could not possibly reach, 
Avions have not yet been 
constructed to carry very 
heavy loads of projectiles 
equal to those fired from the 
formidable guns now being 
used by the belligerents, but 
they can bombard all places 
situated within a radius of 
200 or 250 miles, which is an 
infinitely longer range than 
that of any cannon it is possible 
to imagine. The crews of aero- 
planes cannot engage in hand- 
to-hand fighting, but they can 
participate in the battle of 
infantry by preceding the 
charge with a storm of darts 
and bombs dropped on the 
enemy, and by pursuing him 
in retreat with the same 
weapons, thus once more 
substituting themselves for 
cavalry. 

These now undeniable results, 
which when foreshadowed long 
ago in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
were met with incredulity, 
open up a vast vista of possi- 
bilities, especially as the exist- 
ing aeroplanes will most surely 
be superseded by vastly im- 
proved aerial craft of various 
descriptions, each well adapted 
for the particular work it will 
be called on to perform. The 
avions in the hands of the Allies 
at the beginning of the war 
were designed solely for scout- 
ing and exploration. A certain 
number of them have been 
transformed into bombarding 
machines, and quite recently 4 
few double-engined aeroplanes, 
capable of carrying a fairly 
heavy load of explosives, have 
been sent to the front. But 
their number is insignificant. 
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Unless the present hostilities 
are prolonged much beyond 
the general prevision, it will 
evidently be impossible to con- 
struct the immense aerial fleets, 
and especially to train the 
necessary number of pilots and 
assistants, to enable the Fifth 
Arm to assume the réle of 
paramount importance it is des- 
tined to play in the future. 

It may be that, though the 
aeroplane can perform most of 
the services rendered by all the 
four traditional Arms, its ex- 
istence will not entail the sup- 
pression of a single one of 
them. Nevertheless there seems 
good reason for believing that 
the great battles of the future, 
on which the destinies of na- 
tions will depend, will be fought 
by mighty aerial fleets, and 
that the land forces of the 
victors will complete the con- 
quest by the prompt occupa- 
tion of the enemy’s country, 
of which the army will be at 
their mercy, especially because 
the victorious aerial fleet will 
surely be able to aid most 
materially in constraining it 
to surrender. 

The military avions of to- 
day, each carrying many hun- 
dred pounds of powerful ex- 
plosives, can penetrate 200 or 
250 miles over a hostile country 
and return to their base of 
operations. It may be taken 
for granted the scope of their 
action will be vastly increased 
in a near future, and that the 
bombarding aeroplanes will 
transport a much more for- 
midable load of bombs. Those 
heavily laden machines will be 
escorted and protected by fight- 
ing avions against the attack 


of the enemy that will inevit- 
ably seek to oppose their pro- 
gress. To imagine, or rather 
to foresee, the paramount im- 
portance aerial vessels of all 
sorts will assume in the future, 
it is only necessary to realise 
the fact that every first-class 
Power will be able to build 
and man, not hundreds, but, 
if necessary, hundreds of 
thousands of aeroplanes. And 
the State which may thus 
obtain the mastery of the air 
will be able to impose its 
authority, for good or ill, on 
the other nations of the world. 
An insular position, like that 
of Great Britain, could not 
save the land from invasion by 
the aerial forces of a Conti- 
nental Power. To insure their 
safety, the islanders must not 
depend on the sea to protect 
them, or on their navy. The 
only means of opposing such 
an invasion would be a superior 
aerial fleet. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
foresee with certainty the com- 
position of the future aerial 
fleets, but the commanders will 
be on board, and direct the 
manoeuvres, as Admirals do at 
sea. The aerial vessels will 
naturally be of various descrip- 
tions, and it is not improbable 
that lighter than air-ships, each 
carrying either tons of explo- 
sives, or perhaps a hundred or 
more men, to be landed if and 
when required, will be amongat 
the number. Inany case, there 
will certainly be giant aero- 
planes capable of rendering 
similar services. The collision 
between two formidable aerial 
fleets will be terrible, but per- 
haps less sanguinary than a 
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less two more years elapsed 
before it was discovered that 
the aeroplane could render 
invaluable service by rectify- 
ing the aim of gunners firing 
at objects hidden from their 
sight. The Fifth Arm was 
created, but on the outbreak 
of war the chiefs of the Aero- 
nautic Department at the War 
Ministry had not foreseen the 
employment of the aeroplane 
for any other purpose than 
scouting and rectifying the fire 
of artillery. Of the 600 or 700 
avions possessed by the French 
army, perhaps a dozen were 
armed with mitrailleuses for 
self-defence, but there was no 
question of using the machines 
for bombarding. 

The profound modifications 
which the existence of the 
Fifth Arm must entail in war 
can be understood when it is 
remembered that the com- 
paratively insignificant aerial 
forces possessed by the belli- 
gerents to-day have demon- 
strated the aeroplane is not 
only the indispensable auxiliary 
of all the other four arms, but 
that it is capable of performing 
most of the services rendered 
by them. It may be said, 
avions have already superseded 
cavalry for scouting, which 
they can effect infinitely 
quicker than horsemen, and 
with comparatively little risk. 
They can, moreover, carry 
their exploration far to the 
rear of the enemy’s fighting 
lines. Though they cannot 
construct bridges, dig trenches, 
raise fortifications, &c., they 
can wreck bridges, railway 
lines, roads, &c., even in places 
far in the rear of the enemy, 
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which the Engineering Corps 
could not possibly reach. 
Avions have not yet been 
constructed to carry very 
heavy loads of projectiles 
equal to those fired from the 
formidable guns now being 
used by the belligerents, but 
they can bombard all places 
situated within a radius of 
200 or 250 miles, which is an 
infinitely longer range than 
that of any cannon it is possible 
to imagine. The crews of aero- 
planes cannot engage in hand- 
to-hand fighting, but they can 
participate in the battle of 
infantry by preceding the 
charge with a storm of darts 
and bombs dropped on the 
enemy, and by pursuing him 


in retreat with the same 
weapons, thus once more 
substituting themselves for 
cavalry. 


These now undeniable results, 
which when foreshadowed long 
ago in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
were met with incredulity, 
open up a vast vista of possi- 
bilities, especially as the exist- 
ing aeroplanes will most surely 
be superseded by vastly im- 
proved aerial craft of various 
descriptions, each well adapted 
for the particular work it will 
be called on to perform. The 
avions in the hands of the Allies 
at the beginning of the war 
were designed solely for scout- 
ing and exploration. A certain 
number of them have been 
transformed into bombarding 
machines, and quite recently a 
few double-engined aeroplanes, 
capable of carrying a fairly 
heavy load of explosives, have 
been sent to the front. But 
their number is insignificant. 
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Unless the present hostilities 
are prolonged much beyond 
the general prevision, it will 
evidently be impossible to con- 
struct the immense aerial fleets, 
and especially to train the 
necessary number of pilots and 
assistants, to enable the Fifth 
Arm to assume the réle of 
paramount importance it is des- 
tined to play in the future. 

It may be that, though the 
aeroplane can perform most of 
the services rendered by all the 
four traditional Arms, its ex- 
istence will not entail the sup- 
pression of a single one of 
them. Nevertheless there seems 
good reason for believing that 
the great battles of the future, 
on which the destinies of na- 
tions will depend, will be fought 
by mighty aerial fleets, and 
that the land forces of the 
victors will complete the con- 
quest by the prompt occupa- 
tion of the enemy’s country, 
of which the army will be at 
their mercy, especially because 
the victorious aerial fleet will 
surely be able to aid most 
materially in constraining it 
to surrender. 

The military avions of to- 
day, each carrying many hun- 
dred pounds of powerful ex- 
plosives, can penetrate 200 or 
250 miles over a hostile country 
and return to their base of 
operations. It may be taken 
for granted the scope of their 
action will be vastly increased 
in a near future, and that the 
bombarding aeroplanes will 
transport a much more for- 
midable load of bombs. Those 
heavily laden machines will be 
escorted and protected by fight- 
ing avions against the attack 
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of the enemy that will inevit- 
ably seek to oppose their pro- 
gress. To imagine, or rather 
to foresee, the paramount im- 
portance aerial vessels of all 
sorts will assume in the future, 
it is only necessary to realise 
the fact that every first-class 
Power will be able to build 
and man, not hundreds, but, 
if necessary, hundreds of 
thousands of aeroplanes. And 
the State which may thus 
obtain the mastery of the air 
will be able to impose its 
authority, for good or ill, on 
the other nations of the world. 
An insular position, like that 
of Great Britain, could not 
save the land from invasion by 
the aerial forces of a Conti- 
nental Power. To insure their 
safety, the islanders must not 
depend on the sea to protect 
them, or on their navy. The 
only means of opposing such 
an invasion would be a superior 
aerial fleet. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
foresee with certainty the com- 
position of the future aerial 
fleets, but the commanders will 
be on board, and direct the 
manceuvres, as Admirals do at 
sea. The aerial vessels will 
naturally be of various descrip- 
tions, and it is not improbable 
that lighter than air-ships, each 
carrying either tons of explo- 
sives, or perhaps a hundred or 
more men, to be landed if and 
when required, will be amongat 
the number. In any case, there 


will certainly be giant aero- 
planes capable of rendering 
similar services. The collision 
between two formidable aerial 
fleets will be terrible, but per- 
haps less sanguinary than a 
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great battle on land. Hun- 
dreds, and probably thousands, 
of aerial craft will be wrecked. 
Many will inevitably crash to 
the earth, entailing the an- 
nihilation of their occupants ; 
but, most surely, a far greater 
number, being only crippled, 
will be brought to the ground 
without complete disaster, the 
soldiers manning them being, 
however, naturally made 
prisoners of war in the case 
of their falling within the 
enemy’s lines. 

The Allies have in the 
‘present war sought, with 
apparently signal success, to 
respect the rights of non- 
combatants even in_ their 
aerial raids. On the other 
hand, the Germans do not 
pretend to disguise the fact 
that the majority of their 
aerial expeditions have been 
undertaken with the premedi- 
tated intention of violating 
the code of warfare they 
signed at The Hague. 
They have sent their Zep- 
pelins across the North 
Sea and English Channel on 
purpose to terrorise the non- 
combatant population by drop- 
ping explosive and incendiary 
bombs on them and _ their 
dwellings. Those acts were 
uselessly and _ barbarously 
cruel, perhaps especially be- 
cause the means the unscrup- 
ulous foe had at his disposal 
to accomplish them were too 
small to have any chance of 
effecting the desired result of 
inspiring such terror as to 
induce the civil population to 
clamour for peace at any price. 
But the moment will come, 
and it is probably less distant 
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than the general public im- 
agine, when all the Powers of 
Europe will possess in their 
aerial fleets the means of put- 
ting the courage of the non- 
combatant populations of the 
enemy’s country to a serious 
test. It is not only possible to 
imagine, but reasonable to 
foresee, that a foe may be in- 
spired with the same con- 
temptible sentiments as those 
of which the Germans now 
boast, and will be able to 
despatch a fleet of thousands 
of aerial vessels on a mission 
of devastation, which it may, 
by surprise, succeed in accom- 
plishing, at least in part, before 
it can be opposed by the aerial 
defenders of the country, since 
it will be possible to make the 
start from almost anywhere, 
and to select the most unex- 
pected destination. 

Even if the aerial belliger- 
ents were always sincerely 
desirous to avoid endangering 
the lives of non-combatants, it 
would often be materially im- 
possible to do so. The ap- 
proach of land forces can be 
foreseen in sufficient time to 
enable the population to with- 
draw, and the bombardment 
of towns should be preceded 
by notice to the remaining 
inhabitants to seek shelter in 
their cellars or elsewhere. 
But attacks from the air will 
come suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, in all parts of the coun- 
try. Places at a distance of 
hundreds of miles from what is 
now called “the Front” will 
be just as exposed as those in 
the immediate vicinity of the 
enemy’s land forces. 

One of the main objects an 
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aerial fleet will have in view 
will naturally be the destruc- 
tion of establishments in which 
the enemy manufactures his 
war materials: ammunition, 
cannons, bombs, aeroplanes, 
motors, &c. They will of 
course be protected, as far as 
possible, by defensive works on 
land and by strong aerial 
forces. Battles in the air in 
their neighbourhood will be 
inevitable, even if they are 
situated in the heart of the 
country. The victory of the 
invading fleet over the defend- 
ing aerial forces, and the conse- 
quent success of its attempt to 
wreck many or several of the 
war material manufactories, 
would seriously cripple the 
enemy's fighting power. Of 
course all the persons employed 
in such military establishments 
will be aware they run the 
risks of war just as much as if 
they were serving in the ranks 
of the army. It is not unlikely 
that in certain cases it will, if 
necessary, be possible to effect 
a landing from the aerial fleet 
to complete the work of de- 
struction. 

Moreover, the invasion of a 
country by the air will be a 
possibility of which serious 
account will have to be taken 
in future wars. Given a suffi- 
cient number of aerial vessels 
and pilots, there is no reason 
why a descent should not be 
made on a most unexpected 
and undefended spot. Already 
the landing chassis of heavier 
than aircraft have been so 
much improved that those 
flying-machines can descend on 
and rise off very rough and 
unprepared ground, and the 
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aeroplane constructors will 
certainly succeed ere long in 
reducing the space still re- 
quired for the starting and 
alighting of their flying ap- 
paratuses, It may be argued 
that a little army landed from 
an aerial fleet will soon exhaust 
its ammunition and supplies, 
which is an undeniable probabil- 
ity. But the powerful bombs 
carried on the great bombard- 
ing machines, lighter or heavier 
than air, will be used to protect 
the forces landed till supplies 
of ammunition can be brought 
to them, or at least till they 
can re-embark on their aerial 
vessels, The damage it will be 
possible to do in this manner, 
and the moral effect such aerial 
raids are calculated to produce, 
will be considerable, even if the 
landing has to be followed by 
re-embarkation. It is, however, 
quite possible to foresee that 
the extermination of the little 
invading army, or its retreat, 
will not be inevitable. The 
landing-place may be so chosen 
as to render it impossible to 
send promptly a considerable 
army against it, and the aerial 
forces, which it may be sup- 
posed will always be quickly 
despatched to the spot, may be 
overpowered by the invading 
aerial fleet. In that case rein- 
forcements and supplies of am- 
munition, &c., may be received, 
and a permanent footing in the 
country obtained. No one will 
pretend that the execution of 
such a feat of war will be easy. 
On the contrary, it must be 
most difficult, especially when 
the place of landing is far 
distant from the frontier or 
coast, and to dream of under- 
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taking it the invader must pos- 
sess, or imagine he possesses, 
undeniable superiority in the 
air. 

The possibility of aerial craft 
facilitating invasion by sea 
appears undeniable. It may 
be that at the present moment 
the bombs carried on aero- 
planes are not sufficient to 
sink or seriously disable big 
vessels of war, but they are 
already powerful enough to 
wreck smaller war-craft, such 
as torpedo-boats, &c., and it 
will certainly not be long before 
aeroplanes will be built to 
transport projectiles equal to 
those fired from naval guns. 
The destruction of vessels of 
war by the aerial artillery will 
therefore depend on the aim of 
the bomb-droppers. Already, 
before the present war, the 
Germans made experiments of 
bomb-dropping from dirigibles 
in the mouth of the Elbe. They 
alleged they proved that from 
the height of about 100 metres 
(328 feet), a projectile could be 
dropped with almost complete 
certainty on a target measuring 
1 square metre (10? square 
feet), and that consequently it 
could be dropped into the 
funnel of a war-vessel, entail- 
ing its destruction. There is 
no reason to doubt the 
correctness of that  asser- 
tion, but the dirigible which 
might attempt to achieve 
the exploit would have but a 
very poor chance of surviving 
the fire which would be direct- 
ed against it while seeking to 
place itself at such a low alti- 
‘tude over its prey. Neverthe- 
less the means of dropping 
projectiles from great altitudes 
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with precision from vessels 
lighter and heavier than air 
are being sought in all coun- 
tries, and it may be taken for 
granted they will be invented. 
Even supposing the aim be not 
so accurate as that attained 
with land and naval artillery, 
the fact that it will be possible 
to assail vessels on the sea with 
a veritable storm of powerful 
bombs, dropped from altitudes 
placing the aggressors beyond 
the range of gun-fire from the 
ships, is of paramount import- 
ance. It shows that the Power 
possessing supremacy in the 
air will, in no distant future, 
be able to clear the sea, and 
thus facilitate the landing of 
an invading army. Since the 
only efficacious weapon which 
can be used against an aerial 
vessel is another aerial vessel, 
every nation, careful of its 
safety and independence, will 
in the future develop its aerial 
forces of all descriptions with 
as much, if not greater, energy 
as in the past it augmented 
its land forces or navy. 
People may be inclined to 
inquire why some, if not all, 
the achievements indicated 
above as certain to be accom- 
plished in the future are not 
undertaken without further 
delay in the present war. 
There are many good reasons 
for not attempting them at 
the present moment. Among 
them is that none of the belli- 
gerent Powers possesses a suf- 
ficient number of avions to 
constitute a really formidable 
aerial fleet. And, admitting 
that the machines and their 
motors could be constructed 
within a few months, which 
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is not the case, it would be a 
much more difficult task to 
train the necessary number of 
pilots, bomb - droppers, aerial 
gunners, &c., to say nothing of 
all the mechanicians required on 
land. Then, there is the great 
question of the organisation of 
the aerial forces. An aerial 
fleet must have a commander, 
or what may be called a 
“Flight Admiral,” on board 
one of the aerial vessels. He 
must be able to transmit his 
orders to the pilots of the vari- 
ous craft under his command. 
Already during the present 
hostilities, aerial raids have 
been made with considerable 
success by little squadrons of 
avions. Those expeditions 
have certainly had a leader, 
but each of the pilots received 
his instructions before start- 
ing, and carried them out to 
the best of his ability. Such 
general orders will be quite 
insufficient when real battles 
in the air have to be fought. 
Victory will be secured, not by 
numerical strength alone, but 
by the tactics of the com- 
mander and his skill in utilis- 
ing, at the proper moment, the 
various fractions of his aerial 
forces, which must be com- 
posed of avions of essentially 
different types. At the pres- 
ent moment, all the aeroplanes 
which can be built and pro- 
perly manned are required by 
the belligerents as auxiliaries 
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to their armies numbering 
millions of men. They are 


needed everywhere, for scout- 
ing, to rectify the fire of 
artillery, to hamper the con- 
centration of hostile troops by 
blowing up bridges, destroy- 
ing railway junctions, damag- 
ing roads, &c.; to wreck am- 
munition and provision stores, 
to protect the land forces and 
cities and towns against the 
attack of hostile avions; and 
also to lend their aid in battle 
by dropping bombs and darts 
on the enemy, thus checking 
charges and converting checks 
into helter-skelter retreats. It 
is seldom twenty, thirty, or 
forty avions can be spared to 
make a raid over the enemy’s 
country, and the damage that 
such a small aerial force can 
do, even if it be directed 
against a place of vital im- 
portance to the enemy, is not 
often sufficient to materially 
hamper the operations of his 
land forces or to create seri- 
ous panic. It may be that if 
the war is prolonged another 
year or more, a really formid- 
able aerial fleet, independent of 
the auxiliary aerial forces indis- 
pensable to the army, will be 
organised by one or more of 
the belligerent States, and it 
is certain the Power which 
may first accomplish that 
feat will thus acquire a very 
serious advantage over its 


adversaries. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


MUHAMMAD YUSUF, NASR, INVADES AFGHANISTAN. 


SHAH GUL, dafadar, had just 
been promoted and Babar Nika 
was his first command, so it 
was not surprising that his 
keenness was obtrusive, and 
the person who found it most 
troublesome was Abdulla Jan, 
manjawar,! who looked after 
the shrine which held the bones 
of Babar Nika and gave his 
name to the post. Particularly 
was he troubled one morning 
when Shah Gul insisted upon 
knowing the identity of a 
Sulieman Khel whom he had 
met leaving the hut of the 
manjawar: Abdulla Jan was a 
paid spy of the militia, but 
that did not save the half-hour, 
occupied more by threats than 
persuasion, which it took to 
extract the information that 
his late visitor was Lawang, a 
noted outlaw on whose head 
was @ price set. The men of 
the post were out cutting 
grass, but thanks to three 
being down with scurvy and 
one with fever, Shah was en- 
abled to relieve the guard. 
The farrier was busy at his 
work, so he too was impressed, 
and counting Shah Gul as one 
—he was worth ten—the band 
numbered six in all. Lawang 
had an hour’s start, but he had 
no warning of the pursuit, and 
he was on foot while his pur- 
suers were mounted: they were 


soon up with him, and the fire 
that greeted their arrival 
showed that he was not alone, 
Shah Gul’s band were quickly 
off their horses, and they 
roughly tied them together 
head to tail, for they could not 
afford horseholders. They fired 
a few rounds in reply, almost 
in the manner of returning a 
salute, and then Shah Gul had 
made up his mind. He sent 
half his band up a nala to his 
right, to a place from where he 
hoped they would be able to 
enfilade his opponents, and, to 
cover the move, he and his 
two companions fired as rapidly 
as they could. But the noise 
they made was too much for 
the horses: they stampeded, 
down one nala and up the 
next, and eventually they came 
to a halt behind Lawang and 
Co. : and long before Shah Gul 
realised what had happened 
Lawang and his three com- 
panions were mounted and 
galloping away, while two 
spare horses followed peacefully 
behind. They may have smiled 
at their luck, but they were not 
yet done with Shah Gul. He 
was soon back at Babar Nika, 
where he found that no one 
had yet returned from grass 
cutting, so it was with the 
same five men that he started 
off once more. This time they 
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were against mounted men and 
men who would expect pursuit, 
but the tracks were easy to 
follow and it was unlikely that 
Lawang’s party were proficient 
riders. Still it was bound to 
be a long business, and Shah 
Gul saw no good in wearing 
out his force at the commence- 
ment, so, after pursuing the 
tracks for some fifteen miles all 
in Afghan territory, he halted 
for the day. Next morning 
saw him on the move once 
more, and the day was not far 
advanced when a cold camp 
fire and marks on the ground 
showed him where Lawang 
had spent the night. He had 
now to move with the greatest 
caution, but the tracks followed 
a well-defined road which he 
could search from the higher 
ground and hurry along when 
certain that all was clear. In 
this manner he continued until 
midday, when on the far side 
of a little valley he saw two 
horses tied up under a tree: 
the near side of the valley was 
out of sight. They were now 
thirty miles from the border, 
and well within Sulieman Khel 
country, so they dared not risk 
losing their horses: one man, 
therefore, was left behind while 
they crawled to the top of the 
crest which separated them 
from the valley. Below lay 
Lawang, asleep in the shade 
of an olive-tree, and not far 
off was a companion. A few 
shots settled their business, 
but the fight was not yet 
over. <A kirri! of Sulieman 
Khels was at hand, and had 
turned out at the first shot: 
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and, worst of all, they com- 
manded the retreat to the 
horses. The horseholder at- 
tempted to manceuvre his 
charge to a position more 
favourable to Shah Gul and 
his men, but it could not be 
done, and meanwhile they 
were being surrounded. Shah 
Gul got a bullet through both 
thighs, but he had wit enough 
to see where his only hope 
lay. 

“Mount and gallop for the 
fort,” he shouted to the horse- 
holder. The man showed signs 
of disobeying, but another yell 
convinced him that it was 
really meant, and gallop he 
did. Then a curious thing 
happened : the fire of the Sulie- 
man Khels ceased: it was 
rather instructive. While 
they thought they could bag 
the whole party they were 
willing to have a try: they 
could afterwards deny all 
knowledge of the fight, or at- 
tribute it to the Mahsuds, 
whose tale of crimes was al- 
ready so great that a small 
thing like the killing of six 
men would be hardly worth 
denying: but directly an eye- 
witness had escaped they 
stopped firing as one man. 
Their wandering life, some- 
times in Afghanistan, some- 
times in British territory, 
rendered them too open to 
reprisals to admit of their 
offending either Government, 
and they now tried to remedy 
what they had already done, 
but two men were past recall, 
and all the others were 
wounded. 








_ | Kirri=village. 


Only applied to nomads. 





One of the remarkable fea- 
tures of the Anambar district 
is the variety of climate it can 
enjoy at one and the same 
moment. While Shah Gul 
and his little band were feeling 
the heat of the sun no less than 
that of the Sulieman Khel fire, 
Muhammad Yusuf was making 
slow progress across the snowy 
waste that surrounded Palez- 
gir. It is hard for those who 
have seen the high plateau 
known as the Lowara only in 
the warmer months to realise 
that the pitch of dreariness it 
then achieves can be exceeded, 
but so it is. Winter finds it 
infinitely more unattractive ; 
for even the larks, its only 
permanent residents, have hid- 
den away somewhere, and there 
is no hope of meeting the oc- 
casional kirri of powindahs! 
that might fairly be expected 
to greet the traveller every 
now and then in his summer 
wanderings, Sand and sage- 
studded putt, with an ocea- 
sional patch of blinding white 
alkaline deposit, have given 
place to one prolonged waste 
of snow, broken only in a feeble 
way by a few unimpressive 
hills that have just sufficient 
character to throw off some of 
their chilly mantle. Of sueh a 
landscape Palezgir is quite a 
feature, and its small fort, 
sited on a gentle rise, is con- 
spicuous for miles around. The 
tehsil, the only other building, 
is a straggling affair housing a 
mixed collection of militia—an 
overflow from the fort—and 
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civil officials and hangers-on: 
its distant view is less im- 
pressive than that of the fort, 
but it is considerably larger 
and more comfortable, and it 
was in the civil guest-house 
that Yusuf hoped to spend the 
night rather than in _ the 
crowded quarters of his fellow- 
militiamen. Althcugh the sun 
was bright above him, and the 
fort well within sight, he kept 
glancing in the direction of the 
wind: he knew the dangers of 
the waste he was crossing, and 
he mistrusted the uncertain 
soughing of the breeze: he 
knew, too, that despite its 
apparent proximity, the fort 
was a good eight miles away, 
and he recalled tales, which 
he had no reason to disbelieve, 
of whole bands of travellers 
blotted out by unexpected 
blizzards. His progress was 
miserably slow, for his pony 
sank deep in the snow at 
every step, and before long 
he was dismounted and lead- 
ing him. The wind was rising, 
and its wild moaning but 
emphasised the solitude. He 
had now been in sight of the 
fort for over an hour, yet it 
seemed no nearer, and, turning 
round to judge his distance 
from the hills through which 
it had first caught his eye, he 
was horrified to find them 
apparently well within hail. 
There are few things more 
galling than one’s inability to 
judge distance in those high 
clear atmospheres, and expe- 
rience supplies no antidote 








1 Powindah=nomad. 
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to the resulting depression. 
Moreover, trudging through 
foot-deep snow that has been 
sun-softened is no inspiriting 
exercise at the best of times, 
and when no amount of trudg- 
ing begets any appreciable pro- 
gress it takes a stout heart to 
be undaunted in the face of 
an approaching blizzard. For 
now there was no room for 





doubt: the keening of the 
wind itself was an _ al- 
most certain sign, herring- 


backed clouds streaked the 
sky, while the light was op- 
pressed by that strange gloom 
that never occurs excepting 
before a storm. Yusuf cursed 
himself for his folly in coming 
to those barren wastes for his 
furlough: if he had refused to 
take it at all his name would 
have been put at the bottom of 
the furlough roster, but he 
might have gone to some 
warmer clime despite the fact 
that his uncle had seen fit to 
immure himself in the snow. 
The year before, one of the 
usual disputes had taken place 
between Muhammad Akbar’s 
kirrt and some Sulieman Khels. 
The latter accused Muhammad 
Akbar of having personally in- 
stigated a raid on their camels, 
and, with a stronger case than 
was usually their lot, they 
had petitioned to the Political 
Agent of Anambar for the 
arrest of Muhammad Akbar 
as a security for the settle- 
ment. There was little likeli- 
hood of the Political Agent 
complying with the demand, 
but Muhammad Akbar de- 
cided to avoid all possibility 
of his liberty being interfered 
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with and himself subjected to 
insult and petty tyranny from 
the host of minor officials that 
are the curse of every Eastern 
government and, to a large ex- 
tent, of the British raj. For 
the conduct of his case he 
appointed a mukhtiar,' and he 
entrusted to Yusuf’s brother 
the care of his camels on their 
annual pilgrimage to the 
Derajat, whilst he himself with 
his family and a small follow- 
ing spent the winter at Do 
China, a small village on the 
Afghan side of the border, but 
within easy reach of the tele- 
graph at Palezgir which en- 
abled him to keep in touch 
with his representative. The 
feeling which thus determined 
his home for the winter was 
one which had been strength- 
ened, if not actually originated, 
by his dealings with white 
men in their own country, but 
it was quite beyond the com- 
prehension of Yusuf, who 
dubbed it mere stupidity, and 
resented it all the more on 
account of the trouble it 
caused himself. 

The sky grew more threat- 
ening every moment: Yusuf 
mounted and strove to push 
his pony into a trot: it was a 
poor shambling affair, but it 
realised some five miles an hour, 
which was double the pace 
he had been going dismounted, 
and although it was dreadfully 
tiring for the pony, that was a 
matter of small account at the 
moment, Snow was now fall- 
ing, if it could be so described 
when it seemed rather to be 
picked up in play from the 
ground by the wind: the flakes 





1 Mukhtiar =attorney, legal representative. 
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grew more frequent and yet 
more frequent, and at last the 
blizzard broke. Yusuf bent 
forward in his saddle at the 
blast and gave thanks that it 
was not full in front of him, for 
indeed it would have been hard 
to face. The wind had been 
from the west all morning, and 
it got him full on the left side 
as he made for Palezgir: if it 
would only .keep its direction 
he was saved, for he was now a 
bare two miles from the post, 
and with the direction of the 
gale to guide him he would 
have every chance of finding it. 
But if it changed! His com- 
pass was his left ear, and he 
nervously watched every devi- 
ation it indicated from a right- 
angle course to the wind; but 
it soon became numb, and he 
had hardly restored it to feel- 
ing when he had to do the 
same to his nose. He doubled 
the share of puggri he had 
allotted to the left side of his 
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head, and, with his feeler thus 
dulled, he had to rely on the 
sight of his right eye to guide 
by the direction of the falling 
snow. He searched eagerly for 
landmarks: the smallest point 
would have given him an indi- 
cation, for he knew the country 
well, but there were none. Was 
he being blown out of his 
course, and ought he to make 
ground to his left to allow for 
leeway? It was hard to say, 
and did it matter? He felt 
dull from the continued beating 
of the wind and snow on his 
face, and his pony seemed done, 
Every moment the pace grew 
slower and slower, and now he 
hardly progressed at all. The 
pony was sitting down behind! 
Or was he rising infront? The 
puzzling motion continued, and 
then the blast suddenly ceased. 
Yusuf realised that he was 
under the lee of the fort. 
His pony’s instinct had saved 
him. 


III, 


Three days later Yusuf was 
seated within one of the little 
stone huts that formed Mu- 
hammad Akbar’s encampment 
at Do China. The majority 
had been run up for the occa- 
sion, while some were converted 
cattle-pens. The chinks be- 
tween the stones had been filled 
in the first instance with mud, 
and now their heavy covering 
of snow did away with all fear 
of draught excepting through 
the doorways, which consisted in 
most cases of a blanket, but in 
that of the hut which sheltered 
Yusuf of a real wooden door, 
probably looted from one of 


the posts which the militia had 
abandoned a couple of years 
before. The comparative luxury 
of the hut was evinced by its 
two rooms and the coloured 
goat-hair blankets that covered 
the walls and the floor: the 
roof of river grass laid over 
beams sagged badly in the 
middle, but there was no fear 
of leakage until the snow be- 
gan to melt, and that was 
many days too far ahead for a 
Pathan to consider. Sharing 
the room in which Yusuf sat 
were two women, Vera and 
Karima, both straining their 
eyes in the dim lamplight over 
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the embroidery of shirts. Vera 
was doing more work, but 
Karima made more fuss about 
it, and showed more resentment 
at anything which disturbed 
her concentration and caused 
her somewhat ’prentice fingers 
to go astray. 

“My father had a guest,” 
began Karima, breaking a si- 
lence of which she herself had 
been the cause, “before the 
snow began who told us all 
about the war. The German 
badshah, he said, had repeated 
the kalima! and given his 
daughter in marriage to the 
Sultan-i-Roum.” 

“ He is an old man to change 
his religion,” replied Yusuf. 
“And the English say that 
he has no daughters who are 
not already given in marriage.” 

“The English hate him be- 
cause he has killed so many of 
them.” 

“A number of English have 
been killed, but lakhs of Ger- 
mans have died with them, and 
the English have the whole 
of Hindustan to draw from, 
though some is precious poor 
stuff.” 

“It is dreadful zulm? to 
make the people of Hindustan 
fight for the English.” 

“We talk a lot about zulm 
now when we have nothing 
else to do, but before the 
English came there was so 
much zulm that we dared not 
mention it. If I told a sahib 
that I thought him a zalim,? 
he'd laugh and say that per- 
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haps he was. That is not the 
way of a tyrant.” 

“ But surely the Mussulmans 
of Hindustan would like to be 
under a Mussulman ruler? And 
the German badshah has pro- 
mised to put the Amir Sahib on 
the throne of Hindustan and to 
give back Egypt to the Sultan- 
i-Roum.” 

“Why should we trust the 
German badshah any more now 
that he has become a Mussul- 
man? When he was still of 
the faith of his fathers he 
broke his word, at least so our 
sahibs say, and they never lie. 
The rumour is that his first 
mehrbani*® to Mussulmans has 
been to imprison the Khalifa 
and to promise the sultanate 
to Enver Bey Sahib. And 
Enver Bey has proved his 
friendliness to the Amir Sahib 
by sending him a bangle and 
earrings.” * 

“You only hear what the 
sahibs let you, but the Roumi 
—my father’s guest was a 
Roumi—comes from Europe, 
where they can hear both 
sides, and the Sultan-i-Roum 
would not fight for the Ger- 
mans unless he had something 
to gain.” 

“T only know what the 
sahibs tell me, but I can be- 
lieve them. I have met sepoys 
who knew the Germans in 
China, and your father has 
dealt with them in Calcutta: 
they all tell the same story: 
the difference between the 
Germans and the English is 





1 Kalima=the Muhammadan creed. 


2 Zulm=oppression, tyranny. Zalim=tyrant. 


° Mehrbani has no English equivalent. 
as we can get. 


‘‘ Kindness,” ‘‘ favour,” are as near 


4 Women’s ornaments, signifying the Turk’s appreciation of the Amir’s failure 
to assist him and his allies in 1914. This actually occurred. 
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the difference between night 
and day.” 

“Then why are you here if 
you so love the English? Why 
are you not fighting for 
them ?” 

‘“ Hundreds of us volunteered, 
but we were told that no ir- 
regular cavalry were wanted.” 

“But cannot you enlist in 
some regular regiment, some- 
thing with lances and swords 
like the regiment at Dera Is- 
mail Khan?” 

“The British sarkar does not 
take Ghilzais in its regular 
army. Besides, I could not 
get away from the Yaghistan 
Militia, as all discharges are 
refused during the war.” 

“There is no glory to be 
gained in the Yaghistan 
Militia. It is all underhand 
work, spying and being spied 
on, ambushing and being am- 
bushed. My father tells me 
that in this war lakhs of men 
march up to other lakhs who 
are waiting for them, all in 
the open day, and they fight 
together with lances and bayo- 
nets: and those who die see 
death before they meet it: it 
is all done in the sight of 
thousands, and a brave man 
is known, and so is a 
coward.” 

“Yes, little one, every word 
is true. But need you add 
bitterness to what I already 
feel?” 

“Why should you not fight 
in that way here instead of 
always lying behind a rock 
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and looking for your enemy 
behind a rock?” 

Poor Yusuf’s amazed ex- 
pression gave his only reply. 
He knew the answer well 
enough, but he also knew how 
futile it would be to attempt to 
explain to Karima the folly of 
presenting a target to an 
enemy who declined to be 
equally sporting. 

‘You have ne cannons and 
no tamasha,”! she continued, 
“Tf only you had cannons you 
might knock down some of the 
Amir Sahib’s forts, and that 
would be worth doing.” 

“The Amir’s forts!” replied 
Yusuf scornfully. “I should 
not mind attacking any one of 
those on the border by myself 
and without any arms; but I 
should gain no honour by doing 
so. Kafircha has a nomi- 
nal garrison of fourteen 
khassadars,2 but the most I 
have ever seen there was two 


deaf old greybeards with 
muzzle - loading rifles, and 
Spinkai is no better. Three 


months ago I met a patrol 
from Mizrai Kats who all! had 
breech - loaders, but they had 
only one round of ammunition 
apiece. If you want me to 
attack Kafircha, I shall do it 
with no more weapon than my 
chuplies,® and bring back the 
garrison captive, but I shall 
expect no izzat, only trouble 
on both sides of the bor- 
der.” 

“Would you attack Hao- 
dak?” 





1 Tamasha = display. 

3 Chuplies = sandals. 
weapons. 
4 Izzat =honour, glory. 


2 Khassadars=irregular Afghan infantry. 
When well studded with nails they form quite useful 
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“That is not a border post, 
and it is held by a lot of men, 
but with the help of two or 
three others I should be quite 
ready to attack it if there was 
any good reason for doing so. 
I have no doubt we should find 
all the garrison asleep, but 
even if we killed no one it 
would lead to endless trouble, 
and I should be dismissed from 
the militia by the English and 
banished from Afghanistan by 
the Amir Sahib.” 

“You would find more than 
the garrison there,” said Mu- 
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hammad Akbar who had just 
entered. “Three of your 
militia were captured by the 
Khoidad Khels! some days 
ago, and they have been im- 
prisoned at Haodak pending 
the orders of the Amir.” 

He then narrated the story 
of Shah Gul’s fight. When it 
was over a khassadar sudbashi * 
had appeared with a patrol, 
and, bursting with his small 
authority, had insisted on tak- 
ing away the prisoners to his 
little fort on the edge of the 
Lowara plateau. 


IV. 


1914 was a year of unrest 
for the whole world, and in 
Afghanistan this chiefly mani- 
fested itself in a strong desire 
for news. The wildest rumours 
flew about and fed the appetite 
of the herd, but the Lord of 
Kabul was not content with 
such coarse food, and, as a 
supplement to his regular 
agents who informed him of all 
that passed in the main centres 
of the outer world, he estab- 
lished new men to keep him in 
touch with the feeling of the 
Mussulman peoples just beyond 
his borders. One of these, an 
officer of the Afghan regular 
army, was placed in com- 
mand of the fort at Haodak. 
It was quite beyond his power 
to raise his band of khassadars 
to a state of efficiency, but at 
least he succeeded in making 
them considerably more enter- 
prising about their work, and 


it was on one of his long patrols 
that he came up just too late 
to witness the fight between 
Shah Gul’s band and the Sulie- 
man Khels. It is only fair to 
assume that he was ignorant 
of the free-and-easy customs 
of that border, where parties 
of militia from the British 
side frequently cross in pursuit 
of raiders, and are often helped 
by Afghan peasants to hunt 
down those pests, who, how- 
ever much they may be pro- 
tected by Afghan officials, are 
a curse to all honest men on 
both sides alike. Had he been 
better informed he would have 
realised that no isolated act 
could have any effect in main- 
taining the dignity of an ad- 
ministration represented along 
a frontier of many hundred 
miles by a few underpaid old 
greybeards, and he would have 
overlooked the trespass while 





1 Khoidad Khel is a section of the Sulieman Khel tribe. 
2 Sudbashi=an officer over 100 men, a captain. 
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he did what he could to pre- 
serve the peace of the border- 
land. For he had sufficient 
breadth of outlook to realise 
that, whether the mind of the 


Amir was turned towards 
peace or towards war, no 
useful purpose could _ be 


served by infinitesimal bicker- 
ings of outposts; and at the 
moment he had no axe of his 
own to grind. The predica- 
ment in which he placed the 
Sulieman Khels was an ex- 
ceedingly awkward one. If 
they refused to obey his order 
—as they easily could, for he 
had only ten men to back him 
—they would incur the enmity 
of the Amir, and they had 
already offended the British 
Government; while if they 
obeyed, they abandoned their 
sole means of patching up a 
peace with the latter. They 
did not refuse, and the sud- 
bashi, after a certain amount 
of fairly excusable bluster, 
in which he told them 
all about his past and also 
let them into some of the 
secrets of his future, led off his 
prisoners in triumph to the 
exceedingly cold spot which 
had been allotted to him as 
a home for the winter. 
Haodak is generally vacated 
after the powindahs have 
passed on their way to the 
plains, and only taken in- 
to use again to regulate 
their return in the spring; 
but everything was unusual 
that year, and, as an Afghan 
Government could not be ex- 
pected to make provision for 
the unusual, the garrison must 
have had a most uncomfort- 
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able time. Supplies of ail 
sorts must have been hard to 
come by once the villagers had 
gone down for the winter to 
the lower levels, and the fort 
must have been extremely 
overcrowded with its garrison 
of twenty men instead of the 
usual seven or ten. True, its 
nominal garrison was forty, 
but the Afghan custom of 
doling out an exiguous pay, 
six monthly in arrears, drives 
the khassadar to seek supple- 
mentary means to fill his belly, 
and these generally take him 
away from the post which is 
his titular home. In the case 
of Haodak this normally re- 
duced the garrison to ten men 
er so, and living accommoda- 
tion suitable for that number 
was all that was kept up. As 
can be imagined, the honour- 
able establishment of Khassa- 
dars is not a highly efficient 
one, which makes it all the 
more maddening for British 
militia officers, inspecting and 
training their men, and gener- 
ally putting in a lot of hard, 
honest work on that border- 
land, to compare the state of 
prosperity that flourishes be- 
neath the xgis of the khas- 
sadar with what they see in 
the land which they themselves 
protect. Smiling villages, or- 
chards, cultivation right up 
to the boundary pillars, are 
a common feature of the Af- 
ghan side; while black tents 
of primitive design, surrounded 
by flocks of camels or goats, 
form the most prosperous pilc- 
ture that our side can produce. 
In one place at least the very 
karez that waters the Afghan 





1 Karez=a water channel combined with a series of wells. 
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fields rises in, and flows at 
ground-level for some miles 
through, British territory, 
but the first point at 
which it is used for cultiva- 
tion is by the boundary pillar. 
The reason, however, has no- 
thing to do either with the 
khassadar or with the militia, 
It lies chiefly in the characters 
of the peasants on either side 
—on ours the miserable Kakar, 
whose whole ambition is 
summed up in the words “to 
carry on,” and that fine enter- 
prising race, the Tokhi, across 
the border. A minor cause is 
found in the fact that the 
Afghan officials harbour Mah- 
suds and other bad characters, 
who raid on our side, while we 
keep no equally efficient rob- 
bers to harry them. 

The sudbashi’s wanderings 
had brought him more than 
once to the kirrt of Muhammad 
Akbar: there he was received 
as beseemed his position and 
birth, and on one occasion he 
was fortunate enough for a 
moment to see Karima un- 
veiled. Mayhap it was the 
hope of this that had deter- 
mined the direction of his pat- 
rols: there would be nothing 
surprising in his having heard 
of her attractions before his 
arrival in the district, for the 
fame of her fair face was no 
local one, and the promptitude 
with which he made an offer 
for her hand seemed to argue 
that the intention had been 
in the making long before he 
met her, It was formed in 
no niggard spirit, and, backed 
as it was by the shadow of 
his influence at Kabul, Mu- 
hammad Akbar found it a 
hard one to resist. The dis- 
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like which Karima herself had 
taken to the man might have 
swayed her father had the 
weight on the other side been 
less great; but, ready as he 
was to humour his daughter, 
he had no intention of allowing 
her whims to settle her future 
and largely to influence his 
own by arousing the enmity 
of a man whose power might 
be anything from the faint in- 
fluence which he derived from 
his score of khassadars to the 
dangerous and unrestrained 
might of a favourite of the 
Kabul Amir, as rumour held 
him to be. It would have 
gone hard with Karima had 
not Muhammad Akbar already 
formed other plans — plans 
which he was loathe to 
forgo; but even they could 
not prevail upon him to 
give the sudbashi a definite 
refusal. 

Yusuf on his arrival was all 
ignorant of the situation, but 
he did not take long to sense 
how matters lay, and there is 
little reason to doubt that a 
desire to score off the sudbashi 
rather than any hope of per- 
sonal glory was what induced 
him to consider so harebrained 
a scheme as an attack on 
Haodak. It was characteristic 
of him that he said nothing 
further until his return from 
a short visit to Palezgir, when 
he announced his intention of 
spending the next ten days in 
the Mando Khel village of 
Gustoi. His professed object 
was to shoot markhor, and 
he enlarged on his plans to 
Karima; but although her 
geography was pretty vague, 
she knew sufficient to be aware 
that Gustoi was the nearest 
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village on the British border 
to the Afghan post of Haodak, 
and she was not long in draw- 
ing the inference that Yusuf 
intended to use it as his base 
for an attack. The knowledge 
of what she had effected turned 
her in a moment from a kitten- 
ish young animal fond of using 
its claws into a conscious woman 
—conscious not only of what 
she was, but also of what she 
wanted, and she exerted her- 


Vv. 


A fortnight after the arrival 
of the prisoners at Haodak, 
Yusuf was on his way there 
from Gustoi. With two com- 
panions he had started at 
dawn, and midday saw them 
little more than half way. 
The distance as the crow flies 
is under ten miles, but road 
there is none, and the par- 
ticular route they chose had 
approved itself not so much on 
account of its ease, as because 
of the extreme improbability 
of meeting any one upon it. 
At its best it led from rock to 
rock up a precipitous nala 
bed; at its worst it followed 
a markhor track along the face 
of a precipice, with some hun- 
dred feet of nothingness and 
a jagged mass of rocks below, 
and a seemingly unlimited ex- 
panse of cliff face above. One 
of Yusuf’s companions was a 
Mando Khel from the village 
of Gustoi: he was an ex-sepoy 
of the militia, and a hankering 
for the abandoned delights of 
soldiering, stimulated by a few 
rupees from Yusuf, was the 
chief, but not the only, cause 
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self to turn Yusuf from his 
project. She might have suc- 
ceeded had she put her ab- 
solute veto upon it, but, while 
the many-sided danger repelled 
her, the sporting nature of the 
venture appealed to something 
in her bloed, and she could 
not bring herself to give her 
orders to her willing slave in 
such a manner that he would 
realise that in very fact she 
meant them. 


of his presence: his other in- 
ducement was more honour- 
able—the most honourable ac- 
cording to the standards of his 
tribe, —a desire for revenge. 
The garrison of Haodak had 
stolen a sheep from his flock 
during the past summer, and 
he still awaited redress: he 
was a stout man, likely to be 
useful in any scrap, and he 
knew the way to Haodak: he 
knew, too, the inside of the fort 
and the customs of the gar- 
rison. The third man was @ 
Brahui, one of the detachment 
at Palezgir: he was there for 
the pure love of the thing: 
when Yusuf suggested his 
coming his only difficulty was 
that of being allowed away, 
but a wire for ten days’ leave 
to his home to see his dy- 
ing father brought an un- 
expectedly kind reply: the 
country of the Brahuis is fif- 
teen days’ march from Palez- 
gir — but even Homer some- 
times nodded, they say. For 
weapons, each of Yusuf’s 
army had one of those long 
triangular knives that no 
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Pathan ! is ever willingly with- 
out, and one other implement. 
In Yusuf’s case it was a tent- 
pegging spear, with a plain 
iron socket where the spear- 
head ought to have been: the 
Mando Khel carried a length 
of rope, and the Brahui a curi- 
ous-looking contrivance, which 
was so efficient, yet so simple, 
that it can hardly have been 
an original idea on Yusuf’s 
part, although I have never 
seen it described before. It 
was T-shaped, with a strong 
piece of woed a foot and a half 
long for the cross - bar, and a 
lighter piece bound to it with 
string for the shank: the latter 
was about three feet long, and 
slightly bent at the lower end. 

There was no need for hurry, 
and they wanted to save their 
energies as far as possible for 
the work before them, so they 
pursued their way with care 
and deliberation, until the early 
afternoon brought them into a 
range of low hills overlooking 
the plateau en which Haodak 
is situated. For the remainder 
of the day they rested, and as 
soon as it was sufficiently dark 
to prevent their being seen 
they made their way towards 
the fort: snow was falling and 
the wind was bitterly cold. 
They approached with the ut- 
most caution, for their sole 
Weapon was surprise, and the 
faintest suspicion of their pres- 
ence spelt failure. They were 
soon under the lee of the fort, 
and as they erept silently round 
the Mando Khel indicated the 
position of the guard-room and 
of the barracks: they pressed 
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their ears to the wall of the 
latter and convinced them- 
selves that the garrison were 
asleep. Their next task was 
to ascertain the position of the 
sentry: of the four corners two 
were bastioned, and it was 
most probable that he was in 
one ef these, but he kept so 
still that although they listened 
intently at both they could 
hear nothing. The Mando 
Khel made a signal to Yusuf 
and stole away into the dark- 
ness: Yusuf remained where 
he was while the Brahui 
crawled round to the other 
corner: then the cry of a 
jackal broke the stillness of the 
night, and soon afterwards the 
Brahui came back with the 
information that the sentry 
had betrayed his presence in 
the far bastion: almost at the 
same moment the Mando Khel 
joined them. They quickly 
tied the rope to the cross-piece 
of the T, and mounted the 
shank in the socket of the tent- 
pegging spear: then they 
slowly raised the whole con- 
trivance until the cross - piece 
was clear of the top of the fort 
wall, and they moved it along 
with the rope trailing against 
the parapet until they felt it 
slip into one of the long 
perpendicular loopholes that 
divided the parapet into sec- 
tions: they now lowered the 
spear, which became free from 
the shank as soon as the T had 
engaged in the loophole. The 
cross- piece was inside the 
parapet and formed a sure 
attachment for the rope, which 
passed through the loophole. 





1 Brahuis are not Pathans, but’ they subscribe to many customs of the latter. 
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The three men _ quickly 
scrambled up the rope and 
over the parapet: they avoided 
the roof which covered the bar- 
racks and the guard-room, and 
they took up a position in a 
dark corner to pounce upon 
the sentry when he approached 
them on his rounds. For half 
an hour they waited, while 
every moment increased the 
danger of the sentry summon- 
ing his relief: he never once 
changed his position, but he 
gave sufficient evidence of life 
to prove that he was not asleep. 
They might crawl up and 
pounce upon him where he 
stood, but the risk of failure 
was great, and everything 
pledged Yusuf to success. The 
Mando Khel slipped down the 
rope, and soon in the far 
distance broke out the cries 
of a perfect pack of jackals: 
the sentry was too bored to 
resist such a distraction, and 
moved in the direction of the 
sound : there was a short scuffle, 
and he lay securely bound and 
gagged : by this time the Mando 
Khel had returned, and, while 
the Brahui watched the 
prisoner, he and Yusuf stole 
to the guard-room and im- 
pounded the remaining three 
rifles of the guard. The gar- 
rison was disarmed for the 
moment, but a rush would 
bring them to the arms-room 
where the balance of their 
rifles lay: they, too, must be 
removed. It took Yusuf’s 


party over an hour to cut a 
hole in the roof of the arms- 
room sufficiently large for a 
man to pass through, and the 
arms had to be handled with 
exceeding care in the darkness 
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to prevent them coming to. 
gether and rattling, but by 
the end of another hour the 
Mando Khel had placed twenty 
rifles on the edge of a well 
some fifty yards north of the 
fort, and he only awaited 
Yusuf’s signal to tip them all 
into it. Six arms still lay on 
the fort roof: five were those 
taken from the militia, and the 
sixth, which felt like a Mann- 
licher, Yusuf judged to be the 
private arm of the sudbashi. 
He blew a loud blast on his 
whistle: to the listeners it 
seemed that all the world must 


hear, but the only response 


was a dull splash from the 
direction of the well, and it 
was necessary for the Brahui 
to hammer on the roof of the 
guard-room to attract the at- 
tention of the guard. 

“All right, don’t be im- 
patient,” cried the guard com- 
mander. “You have not yet 
done half your watch, and I 
am the person to decide when 
you shall be relieved.” 

‘¢T want the fort commander,” 
broke in the Brahui, and the 
man below, now sufficiently 
awake to realise the strange- 
ness of the voice, immediately 
aroused his men. There was 
a confused sound from within 
as the guard tumbled their 
bedding about in the search 
for their missing rifles. 

“What have you done with 
our rifles?” demanded the 
guard commander, emerging 
at last. 

“Never mind about them,” 
was the reply. “Call the 
fort commander, as I told 

ou.” 

By this time the Mando Khel 
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was back, and before the fort 
commander was out of his room 
Yusuf and his two companions 
were in position, each with a 
loaded rifle in his hand and 
another slung over his shoulder. 

“Who are you?” demanded 
the sudbashi. 

“A friend of the prisoners,” 
replied Yusuf. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T have come to remove 
them.” 

The remainder of the gar- 
rison had meanwhile filtered 
through various doors into the 
courtyard of the fort, and they 
kept making stealthy move- 
ments in the direction of two 
flights of steps which led on to 
the roof. 

“Stop that,” cried Yusuf. 
“ Collect your men or we shall 
commenee shooting.” 

The order given by the post 
commander was hardly neces- 
sary after the warning. 

“If you want the priseners 
you may come down and take 
them,” he continued. 

“T require them up here, 
and the sooner they arrive 
the less chance there will be 
of these rifles going off. Don’t 
rush for the arms-room: you 
will lose men, and you will 
find it empty.” 

A flood of invective broke 
from the Afghan, and it con- 
tinued so long, assisted by the 
whole garrison, that Yusuf 
was compelled to shout out 
“ Chup shah,” and to back up 
his words by letting off a rifle 
to show that he was really in 
earnest. 
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“ Salaam, Bahadur,” sneered 
the sudbashi. “I bow to the 
man who dares single-handed 
to make war on the Amir of 
Afghanistan.” 

“Not on the Amir Sahib,” 
retorted Yusuf. ‘Only on a 
little Kizilbash? sudbashi who 
was turned out of the Afghan 
regular army and has now 
shown himself unfit to be a 
khassadar.” 

“Every khassadar has the 
Amir Sahib behind him when 
he is doing his duty, and that 
is more than can be said of 
the servants of your petti- 
fogging kafir® government.” 

‘**T have no desire to discuss 
with you the merits of the 
Amir Sahib. Hand over the 
prisoners and I will leave you 
to thresh out the matter 
with your alert and valiant 
following.” 

“Certainly, O Greatest of 
Nasrs! Your orders shall be 
obeyed to-night, none the less 
that the day is near when 
you end your life at the 
bidding of the Amir Sahib. 
Bring out the prisoners, O 
Khassadars !” 

Five or six khassadars dis- 
appeared into one of the 
barrack-rooms and returned 
bearing a bundle of humanity 
wound up ina blanket. They 
placed it on the ground, and 
its efforts to arrange itself 
in comfort proved that life 
was not yet extinct. Another 
man followed, feebly and 
with the help of two sticks: 
he too sought rest on the 
ground. 





1 Chup shah=be silent ; but its value is more like “shut up.” 
2 A Persian race who live round Kabul, 





3 Kafr =infidel. 
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“Behold your friends,” 
sneered the sudbashi. “What 
does your highness desire that 
we should do now? Shall we 
bury them where they lie, or 
would you rather that we 
took them to the cemetery 
where the third of the heroes 
already rests with his face 
towards Mecca?” 

The man with the sticks 
now arose and made his 
shuffling way up one of the 
flights of steps: the Brahui 
met him at the top and 
examined him as a precaution 
against treachery. The man 
was Shah Gul. He quickly 
assured Yusuf of his own 
and his companion’s inability 
to leave the fort that night, 
or for many a long day 
without assistance. This had 
been half expected, and was 
provided for by the keeping 
back of the sudbashi’s rifle 
from those that went into the 
well. 

“Truly the men _ cannot 
travel, O Sudbashi!” said 
Yusuf. “But you can carry 
them on charpoys.” 

“Your humblest of humble 
servants will be delighted to 
do that, or any other thing 
that the great lord his master 
may be pleased to order.” 

“It is not an order. The 
question is a simple one of 
exchange. Here I have a rifle 
which I feel convinced is your 
own. It will be given to you 
on arrival of the prisoners at 
Babar Nika; but they must 
both be alive and have no 
complaints to make about your 
treatment of them from now 
onwards. Carry them on char- 

poys, or I shall not consider 


that you have treated them 
well.” 

“Truly, O Nasr! you take 
me for the greatest fool in all 
the world, yet you hide the 
thought no better than you do 
the dread you feel for the Amir 
Sahib and your contempt for 
the miserable Government that 
you serve. What guarantee 
have I that you will keep 
your promise when I have 
brought the prisoners to Babar 
Nika?” 

* None, save the word of a 
fellow Mussulman. I shall 
swear on the Koran, if that 
will please you. But it is your 
only chance of getting back 
your rifle, The English Govern- 
ment are already demanding 
the restoration of the prisoners, 
and you may get the order to 
send them back at any moment. 
The Amir Sahib will take no 
interest in your rifle, which is 
not a Government one, and I 
shall be delighted to keep it, 
if you do not fulfil my 
conditions.” 

The parley might have con- 
tinued throughout the night 
had not Yusuf cut it short 
after a few more exchanges in 
which he farther impressed his 
conditiens on the sudbashi. 
The latter had realised im- 
mediately that he would have 
no alternative once Yusuf 
escaped with the rifle, but this 
in no way diminished his flow 
of talk, and he was still har- 
anguing when the Brahui and 
the Mando Khel had disap- 
peared over the parapet. Per- 
haps his intention had been to 
delay their departure until the 
moon arose to facilitate his 
search for the arms which he 
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knew must be hidden some- 
where in the vicinity: if so he 
was unsuccessful, and Yusuf 
wasted no time in following 
his comrades. Directly his 
head was out of sight the 
sudbashi rushed up the steps 
and threw off the rope from 
the parapet: he then drew an 
automatic pistol frem_ the 
holster at his side and had 
discharged a magazine-load at 
the dark figures outlined 
against the snow before a 
couple of rifle shots drove him 
to cover. The three men ran 
from the vicinity of the fort 
and did not reduce their pace 
until they felt safe from further 
pistol practice. A few minutes 
later Yusuf asked the Brahui 
to examine his shoulder: blood 
was flowing freely, but as he 
cemplained of no hindrance to 
his breathing, and as the bullet 
had passed through a bandolier 
before its entrance, it seemed 
unlikely that any great harm 
had been done. They roughly 
bandaged the wound and 
relieved Yusuf of a rifle and a 
bandolier before they set off 
once more. Babar Nika was 
twenty miles distant, and if 
nothing occurred to delay them 
they should be there with the 
first light: there was no other 
Afghan post in the vicinity 
which could be turned out to 
intercept their flight, and it 
would be many hours before 
the men of Haodak had re- 
covered their arms from the 
well, At the end of two hours 
Yusuf’s bandage wanted re- 
adjusting: and an hour later 
he was more honest and de- 
manded a rest without proffer- 
ing any excuse. They allowed 
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him thirty minutes, and re- 
lieved him of his second rifle 
and bandolier: with occasional 
halts he continued for two 
hours more, and then he 
seemed quite unable to move 
another yard: but his brain 
was still active. They had 
arrived at the gorge of the 
Shirinab: at their feet the 
clearest and sweetest river in 
all that countryside flowed 
gently south over a bed of 
clean, grey sand and shingle, 
and formed the border between 
British and Afghan territery. 
To the right the land of the 
Amir rose in beetling bluffs of 
composite to a height of over 
three hundred feet, and be- 
yond towering masses of crag, 
relieved by a few stunted olive- 
trees, threw grim shadows in 
the moonlight. The bank of 
the river on the left was no 
less forbidding, but it hid a 
stony plain which stretched as 
far as Babar Nika, and, could 
Yusuf but get the information 
to the post, the cavalry de- 
tachment would be out in 
almost no time. The first 
thing to do was to move to a 
better position: their present 
one was as bad as possible for 
meeting an attack, and there 
was no certainty that they 
would not be attacked before 
help arrived: moreover, they 
were not yet undisputably in 
British territory, and, if it 
came to a fight, it would be 
a solid asset afterwards to be 
able to say that they had been 
attacked on their own side of 
the border. 

The Brahui went up, and 
the Mando Khel down, the 
stream to search, for a place to 
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ascend the left bank, and the 
latter soon returned with the 
good news that there was one 
not far off. With considerable 
trouble and a great deal of 
pain Yusuf was got to the top 
just as the first signs of dawn 
were streaking the sky. He 
sent off the Mando Khel to 
Babar Nika and gave him very 
exact instructions as to the 
road he should follow: the 
latter seemed surprised, but 
promised to comply. He had 
not been gone more than an 
hour when the sound of foot- 
steps on the shingle of the 
river-bed told Yusuf that the 
sudbashi was on his tracks, and 
the Brahui who had been on 
the look-out arrived shortly 
after with confirmation. The 
khassadars did not look very 
happy, and, if moral was of 
any account, they were not 
very formidable. Many of 
them had been quite long 
enough at the bottom of the 
well to get thoroughly chilled, 
and now they were in quest of 
the sudbashi’s rifle, which did 
not interest them in the least. 
To describe them as mutinous 
would raise a fine point, but 
they were as near that con- 
dition as people living in their 
state of permanent indiscipline 
can ever he said to be. The 
sudbashi led the way, and the 
tracks were not hard to follow: 
arrived at the foot of the ascent 
he looked up, but Yusuf gave 
no sign, and the Brahui had 
gone to guard against the 
possibility of an advance from 
up-stream. It was an ugly 
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position for a man to face 
alone, and two men would find 
it hard to advance abreast: on 
the other hand, the sudbashi 
had no good reason to expect 
that his progress would be 
opposed. But his only hope in 
taking up the pursuit had been 
that some mischance might 
delay his quarry, and, if this 
had happened and they were 
compelled to fight a rearguard 
action, there was no place more 
likely for them to choose than 
the one in front of him. The 
very fact that the tracks there 
left the bed of the stream was 
suspicious, for it formed the 
shortest and easiest road to 
Babar Nika. He collected his 
party and disposed half in 
positions to cover his advance 
while he led the remainder on 
the line of the footprints. 
Yusuf waited until they were 
well committed to the climb, 
and then he tipped over with 
his’ foot a boulder which had 
been placed ready for him. The 
khassadars scuttled like a lot of 
rabbits to cover amongst the 
rocks by the river, but the 
sudbashi kept his position, 
looking up with rifle ready in 
hand. 

“May you never be tired, 
O Kizilbash!” cried Yusuf. 
“You have done a_ great 
night’s work, and your men 
must all be water-rats to have 
recovered their rifles so quickly 
from that well.” 

“May you, too, never be 
tired!”! replied the sudbashi. 
“Never more tired than you 
are now, for I know it is utter 





1 «May you never become poor!” is the common response, but the above is 


also used. 
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weariness and not the desire to 
meet me that keeps you where 
you are.” 

“Mayhap it is, Bahadur! 
But I am very comfortable, 
and my position is a better 
one than yours. Get to your 
water-rats if you want to see 
Kabul again.” 

The Brahui had now re- 
turned from his reconnaissance, 
and a signal from Yusuf sent 
him to a small breastwork 
which had been built flank- 
ing the ascent. The sudbashi 
meanwhile had lain down and 
taken careful aim at where he 
imagined Yusuf to be. His 
shot went wide, and almost at 
the same moment a bullet from 
the Brahui’s rifle passed close 
enough to make him retire to 
the less exposed position of the 
khassadars. These now started 
a wild fire, which soon slackened 
and then stopped altogether, 
probably from lack of am- 
munition. 

“You do well,” cried Yusuf, 
“to save your cartridges, for 
soon you will be able to fight 
with equal numbers.” 

“You may summon your 
scores and your hundreds, but 
they will avail you little when 
the Amir Sahib hears of the 
violation of his territory.” 

“We, too, dislike trespass, 
and I should be ashamed 
if a patrol from Babar 
Nika arrived to find you 
on our side of the border 
whilst I had a rifle and could 
use it. Do you hear me, 
O Kizilbash? You must 
cross to the Afghan side of 
the stream or I shall com- 
mence using this beautiful 
rifle of yours.” 





There was no reply, and 
Yusuf continued : 

“T shall aim at your left 
leg, and soon you will know 
whether your rifle is a good 
one or not. Ah! You have 
moved, but I can still see you 
behind your rock.” 

Yusuf’s movements were 
slow and his hand nene too 
steady, but, with the help of a 
friendly stone to support his 
rifle, he managed to send his 
shot very close to the back of 
the Kizilbash despite the boul- 
der behind which the latter hid. 
A feeble volley came in reply, 
and apparently exhausted the 
few remaining rounds of the 
khassadars, 

“T like the rifle,” cried 
Yusuf, “so I hope you will 
bring the prisoners to-morrow 
without fail, for every day will 
increase my hatred to parting 
with it.” 

Another shot sent the 
sudbashi so close against his 
boulder that it was hard to de- 
termine whether he was visible 
or not. 

“°’Tis a sweet game,” con- 
tinued Yusuf, “If I hit, I but 
return you what is your own, 
and if I miss, the loss is yours. 
But I hear the horses of the 
Babar Nika patrol. Cross the 
stream, O Sudbashi! Or they 
may attack you, and I wish 
you no harm until you have 
delivered your prisoners. Be- 
hold I put the rifle outside my 
cover as a token of my good 
faith.” 

No sooner did the khassadars 
see the rifle in a safe position 
than they dashed across the 
stream, and, although he made 
a pretence of reluetance, the 
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sudbashi lagged little behind 
and took excellent cover on the 
Afghan side. 

The Mando Khel had met 
the Babar Nika patrol some 
four miles from the post, and 
the fact that they had three 
spare horses explained for him 
the minuteness of Yusuf’s in- 
structions. They had been 
coming along at a medium 
pace when the sound of firing 
brought them up at a gallop, 
and Yusuf had to employ a 
deal of persuasion to prevent 
their joining battle with the 
khassadars. He once more im- 
pressed upon the sudbashi where 
his only hope of recovering his 
rifle lay, and then he returned 
with the patrol. He did not, 
however, enter the post. Even 
had he escaped the eagle eye of 
the manjawar, he could have 
had his wound treated nowhere 
in the Anambar district without 
the fact being carried across 
the border and causing trouble 
sooner or later to Muhammad 
Akbar. That night he spent 
with the Mando Khel a couple 
of miles down-stream from 
Babar Nika, and it was not 
until his arrival at Tank four 
days later that he was properly 
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treated. There he was only 
one of a hundred thousand 
powindahs, and few even knew 
his name, and no one cared to 
ask how he came by his wound, 

The day after the pursuit the 
two prisoners were brought to 
Babar Nika and exchanged for 
the sudbashi’s rifle, but Shah 
Gul never recovered from his 
wound, and died six weeks 
later on his way from Anambar 
to his homein Peshin. But the 
surprise of Haodak saved the 
life of his fellow-prisoner and 
recovered the carbines which 
no amount of diplomacy would 
ever have extracted from the 
Afghan officials. It served, 
toe, another purpose, for the 
sudbashi’s pride received so 
great a blow that he made his 
presence less felt in the district, 
and gave up entirely his 
visits to Muhammad Akbar. 
He had no suspicion of the 
latter’s complicity, but he hated 
the thought of meeting a Nasr 
who might know how he had 
been bearded by another of 
that tribe. A month later his 
influence at Kabul procured his 
transfer, and the danger to 


Karima was definitely at an end. 
E. L. 


























“WAFTAGE.” 


** Our high admiral 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 3rd Henry VI, iii. 3. 


NAVAL wars which were only 
naval have been at all times 
rare. We have fought but one 
—the first of our three strug- 
gles with the Dutch in the 
seventeenth century. In that 
conflict we won by sea fights 
alone. Even in the second, 
though our soldiers and the 
Dutch took no direct part save 
when they did duty as marines, 
the army of Louis XIV. hung 
in the background, aud its in- 
fluence was felt on the mind 
and the policy of John de Witt 
if nowhere else. Exceptions 
there have always been and to 
everything, but the rule is 
proved by their rarity. It is 
that, when a Sea Power has 
been at war, the navy has been 
used first to beat off invasion 
when it was opposed by a force 
like to itself, and then when 
command of the sea was won, 
to carry soldiers or cover the 
carrying by transports of troops 
sent out to assail the enemy en 
land. Wars have been fought 
by Sea Powers in which there 
has been no struggle for the 
command of the sea—the su- 
periority of naval force on the 
one side being too great to 
allow of opposition by the 
other. It was so in the 
Crimean War and the Boer 
War, and is so to-day. 


Without the aid of the 


Navy the troops could not 
pass 


oversea, They would 








stand for ever an unsatisfied 
Troilus— 


‘* Like a strange soul upon the Stygian 
banks 
Staying for waftage.” 


And waftage is a good word, 
though out of fashion. “ Not 
in use,” as Dr Johnson notes. 
But it can be brought back to 
use, and ought to be. We 
want it to “say for short,” 
instead of “carriage by water 
or air,” or this or the other 
lumbering phrase employed to 
define the “functions of Sea 
Power.” The Navy “wafts.” 
It carries through the air in 
its airships, or on the water, 
and is a wafter. It buoys. It 
makes to float. It hinders 
from sinking. It beckons and 
informs by a sign of anything 
moving. Where its own direct 
action stops at the water’s 
edge it lands the army—and 
the army completes the work. 

The method of the execution 
has varied widely according to 
such commanding conditions as 
the nature of the ship, the 
quality of the armaments, the 
resources of the State. In the 
modern world which arose out 
of the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire, the sharp dis- 
tinction between ship for war 
and ship for trade, sea fighter 
and land fighter, was drawn 
very late. The Middle Ages 
had ships for war, but used 
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them for trade when by 
chance there was peace, and 
they were few. When war 
came, then all sorts and con- 
ditions of ships were “stayed ” 
—embargoed. Knights, squires, 
“noble youths,” archers and 
spearmen, were put into them. 
The master and his mariners 
saw to the navigation and 
helped the martial men to 
fight. These landsmen could 
be trusted to form the great 
majority of the crews when a 
naval battle was an affair of 
boarding, and the use of the 
white arm. When Edward III. 
fell on the Spaniards off Win- 
chelsea, his shipmen laid him 
alongside an enemy —not the 
one he wished to board, but 
the one they knew they could 
fetch. The knights and so 
forth did the rest. When the 
enemy was to be attacked on 
land, the great majority of 
every crew was put ashore to 
raid or march up country to 
conquer. There was a very 
real danger in this depletion 
of the ships’ companies. If, 
when the fighting men were 
ashore, the enemy should turn 
up from the sea fresh and 
fasting, what then? What 
would happen was very pret- 
tily shown in the course of 
the obscure wars between the 
famous Hanse League and 
that King of Denmark, Wal- 
demar, who was surnamed 
Atterdag —that is, “another 
day.” He was not in the 
habit of putting off work to 
another day, but of saying, 
when things went wrong with 
him, that “a day would 
come” when he would have 
On a certain oc- 


his chance. 
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casion the Hanse fleet wags 
carrying out operations against 
the Danish king’s territory, 
They had landed their fight- 
ing men to attack a town, 
leaving their ships in charge 
of a mere watch. While they 
were expecting nothing less, 
Waldemar swooped down on 
them, and huge disaster en- 
sued. When the admirals did 
reach home with the remains 
their angry masters cut their 
heads off. 

It was a leading case, but 
nobody paid it much atten- 
tion. The Elizabethans, in 
their Island and West Indian 
voyages, behaved exactly as 
the Hanse admirals had done 
—and with impunity, because 
the enemy was never ready. 
Yet once in the Queen’s reign 
there was lively anxiety at 
home lest just such an over- 
throw as that of the Hanse 
admirals should befall one 
English armament. It was 
in 1595, when Drake and 
Hawkins were on their last 
voyage to the West Indies, 
They had Baskerville with 
them; and the plan was that 


he was to land, cross the 
mountains, and sack the 
Spanish treasure - house at 


Panama on the South Sea. 
He would inevitably take the 
bulk of the men with him. 
News came to England that 
Philip II. had for once found 
means to send a fleet in 
pursuit, and the anxiety of 
the wiser sort was lively. We 
have testimony to the agitation 
of the authorities at home in 4 
letter dated the 30th Novem- 
ber written by Raleigh and 
addressed to the Lord High 
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Admiral Howard of Effingham. 
Sir Walter vehemently urged 
that if reinforcements could 
not be sent at once, then two 
quick boats should be hurried 
off with a warning. 

“The charge wilbe small to the 
Queen,” he wrote, knowing well where 
the Elizabethan shoe pinched, “and 
it may save all her ships and people 
in that action. For as sure as God 
lives, if the Spanish arrive while the 
soldiers are over lande, bothe the 
ships att ancor [on the east side of the 
isthmus] and thos [?.e., men who 
had marched over] at Panama wilbe 
both lost.” 


The ships would be almost 
wholly unmanned and would 
be easily overpowered. The 
soldiers cut off in Spanish 
territory would be destroyed 
by fever and hunger if not by 
the sword. Raleigh’s fears, 
though sagacious, were un- 
founded. The _ expedition 
reached the isthmus late, and 
already weakened by loss at 
Porto Rico, by the ravages of 
“country fevers” or ‘“calen- 
tures” and scurvy. Hawkins 
was already dead, Drake was 
dying. Baskerville did indeed 
land, but he found the passes 
well fortified and strongly held 
by a Spanish force under a 
“Low Country officer,” that is 
to say, a veteran Spaniard of 
the Netherland wars. He was 
repulsed, and some of his men 
were cut off by Indians, from 
whom, relying on Drake’s old 
friendship with them and the 
runaway negro slaves the 
Maroons, he had looked for 
aid. The game was up before 
the Spanish fleet appeared. 
Baskerville, to whom the com- 
mand fell when Drake died, 
had a scrambling affair with 
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it near the Island of Pines, at 
the west end of Cuba, while he 
was on his way home by the. 
Straits of Florida. Yet it was 
more by luck than good guid- 
ance that the disaster Sir 
Walter feared was averted. 
The lesson was not to be 
neglected, and when _ the 
English next came to the 
West Indies in force it was 
not with a fleet-army, but an 
army escorted by a fieet. The 
great Cromwellian adventure of 
1655, had Penn for General at 
sea and Venables for General 
ashore. It failed at San 
Domingo, and badly, but it did 
take Jamaica and win that 
footing in the West Indies 
which it was sent to secure. 
The fieet contributed a naval 
brigade to the operations 
ashore in San Domingo, and 
it won the only honour gained 
in that scandalous business. 
But on the whole the sea 
service did its own work, and 
the soldiers, when they had 
recovered from their San Do- 
mingo panic, did their part 
well in Jamaica. ‘“ Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth ” 
for their good. The smaller 
island was the more manage- 
able, the more healthy, the 
more defensible, even the better 
placed. If we did not win 
what we desired, we did get 
what was best for us. An 
earnest Puritan divine might 
have found here a text for 
refreshing and savoury dis- 
course. 

‘The Early Military Life of 
General Sir George Napier,’ 
edited by his son, General W. 
C. E. Napier, is a little book 
not so well known as it de- 
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serves to be, The least famous 
of the Napier brothers was just 
such a man as one would select 
to present to the world as the 
type of the very best British 
soldier officer. He had his 
modest share of the literary 
faculty of Sir Charles and Sir 
William, and if he was weaker, 
the inferiority lay rather in 
this, that he had less passion, 
than that he had less intelli- 
gence than they. We have to 
thank him for this so to speak 
embodiment in a picture of the 
symbolical order, of the inward 
and spiritual brotherhood of 
the Navy and the Army. In 
1806 Sir George was on his 
way to the Mediterranean, suf- 
fering, so he records, unspeak- 
able miseries from sea-sickness, 
He was once reduced to so deep 
a level of feebleness that when 
a frigate ran into the transport 
in which he was making his 
passage and everybody rushed 
to scramble aboard her lest 
their own vessel should sink, he 
lay still below, being so pros- 
trate that drowning passively 
seemed preferable to the agony 
of making an effort. Those 
who know by personal suffer- 
ing, or have seen from the 
crushed condition of others, 
what an infernal affliction ex- 
treme sea-sickness can be, will 
feel for Sir George. In an 
interval of fair weather he saw 
this, and by his good offices we 
see it. 

“Tn a few days the weather cleared 
up, and on a fine bright morning, the 
anniversary of the glorious battle of 
Trafalgar, on the very spot where 
that greatest of all naval battles was 
fought the year before, in which the 


immortal Nelson fell as he had lived, 
the pride of England’s Navy and the 
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successful conqueror and destroyer 
of the fleets of France, did we meet 
that same British Fleet under the 
comuiand of that excellent, skilful, 
gallant and good man Lord Colling- 
wood. Immediately the signal was 
made by our commander Sir Thomas 
Duckworth for the ships of the convoy 
to pass under the Admiral’s stern, the 
soldiers dressed and paraded on the 
decks with bands playing ‘Rule 
Britannia’ and colours flying, and as 
we passed our colours dropped, and 
presenting arms, we gave three 
hearty cheers, the fine, sailor-like old 
admiral taking off his hat and bowing 
to us, his own brave crew and the 
rest of his fleet: returning our cheers 
with loud huzzahs. My ship, in 
which was our band, was curiously 
enough called the Collingwood after 
him, and had a fine large figure of 
the admiral at her head painted in 
full uniform, and we led the van in 
this well-merited compliment as 
Collingwood himself had led the van 
in the battle. I never felt more 
elated or saw a finer sight.” 


Now this is one of those 
reminiscences of which we 
can say that if it had been 
invented it would still have 
been true. That this or the 
other transport carrying what- 
ever officers or men you please 
ran under the stern of the 
flagship and_ saluted the 
admiral was an incident and 
might be naught. But in 
that place and at that time 
the scene which so _ justly 
elated Sir George was sym- 
bolical and true to the 
essential realities and the 
spirit, which alone matter. 
Collingwood standing there 
on the gallery of the Royal 
Sovereign receiving and re- 
turning the salute of the army 
was a type. The navy had 
done its own work. It had 
cleared the way, and now by 
the hand of him who was 
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the foremost man in it since 
that unforgettable scene in 
the cockpit of the Victory 
one year before, it passed on 
the torch to those to whom 
fell the duty of completing the 
task. Henceforth what the 
navy had to do was to “ waft” 
the army, keep its road open 
for reinforcements and sup- 
plies, and when the victory 
was won to bring it back. 

That work was but too 
often done in conditions which 
were very little if at all better 
than the transport of kid- 
napped blacks from the Slave 
Coast to the West Indies. 
The soldiers could not be 
carried in the warships. They 
would have hampered the gun- 
decks in action, and the loss 
of life would have been fright- 
ful. The sight of the awful 
slaughter in some of the French 
frigates which were captured 
while trying to carry reinforce- 
ments to Egypt was too much 
even for men trained in the 
hard sea life of the time. And 
yet it was better to make a 
swift end so than to perish 
slowly in the squalor of the 
average transports of those 
times, They were but mer- 
chant ships of from 150 to 
250 tons. A 500-tonner was 
a giant. Smollett notes that 
there were only four feet 
between decks in the vessels 
which carried the expedition 
to Carthagena. Men were 
crowded nearly as close as 
blacks in a slaver. And what 
ig even more shocking to think 
of is that the women “on the 
strength” and their children 
went with the regiment. We 
are too apt to think of the 
VOL. CXCVIIIL—NO, MCC. 


Carthagena horror as an ex- 
ception. The suffering was 
more noted only because the 
enterprise failed. The loss by 
disease was nearly as great 
in the successful attack on 
Havannah at the end of the 
Seven Years’ War. Victory 
covered the misery from the 
eyes of all but a few. Dr 
Johnson, whose eyes were not 
to be blinded and whose heart 
was kind, spoke of the 
Havannah expedition with 
positive loathing. He prayed 
that his country might never 
buy glory at such a price 
again. Long afterwards no 
more humanity nor sense was 
shown in the treatment of the 
troops. Philip Beaver, who 
as a naval officer saw the 
condition of the army which 
sailed to the coast of Spain 
in 1800, has left notes of his 
observations which are little 
less revolting than Smollett’s 
narrative. Part of the army 
had been engaged in making 
futile demonstrations against 
Ferrol and Vigo. The trans- 
ports were so overcrowded 
that it was not possible to 
give all the soldiers cover 
between decks. They slept on 
the upper deck wrapped in 
their blankets, and the women 
and children pigged with them 
in the rain and the cold damp 
sea air. Putrid fevers, dysen- 
tery, rheumatism, pneumonia, 
and scurvy raged among them, 
officers and men alike. Two 
long stoppages—one at Malta, 
one at Marmorice Bay— 
were needed to restore the 
health of the troops. There 
was no more than the exact 
truth in Dr Johnson’s sonor- 
20 
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ous enumeration of the evils of 
war :— 


“A very small part [of those who 
died therein, to wit] ever felt the 
stroke of an enemy ; the rest lan- 
— in tents and ships amid 

amps and putrefactions ; pale, tor- 
pid, spiritless, helpless, groping and 
groaning unpitied among men, made 
obdurate by long continuance of 
hopeless misery, and were at last 
whelmed in pits or heaved into the 
ocean, without notice and without 
remembrance. By incommodious en- 
campments and unwholesome stations 
where courage is useless and enter- 
prise impracticable, fleets were 
silently dispeopled and armies slug- 
gishly melted away.” 


That was a true tale when 
the famous West India expedi- 
tion of 1585 came back more 
than half unmanned, bringing 
among the survivors not a few 
who were crippled and imbecile 
for life. And it was true when 
the navy re-embarked the wreck 
of an army at Walcheren in 
1809. We have altered all 
that for the better, whatever 
else may have grown worse. 
The men who went down in 
the Royal Edward in the 
Aigean on the 14th August 
died by “the stroke of the 
enemy.” In the fine steamer 
taken from the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic passenger traffic 
which was carrying them to 
the Dardanelles they were not 
left to be destroyed by disease. 
There is something positively 
awful in the calm with which 
Dr Johnson records the miseries 
of soldiers and sailors “ groping 
and groaning unpitied among 
men.” 

The Doctor often spoke for 
effect. He did not write for 
it. He was stating what he 
well knew to be the truth in 
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the words here quoted, and 
observe that he seems to accept 


‘the absence of “pity” for the 


sufferings of sailors and soldiers 
in the wars of his time ag 
natural. He was well justified 
in his assumption. The seven- 
teenth century built almshouses 
not a few—Greenwich Hospital 
among them. The men of the 
eighteenth century were proud 
of their “feelings,” their “sen- 
sibility.” They could be kind 
enough to the worn-out soldier, 
or the crippled tar, whom they 
saw in the flesh and on a 
wooden leg before their eyes, 
But as for taking precautions 
in time to see that the “ heroes,” 
as they were quite ready to call 
them, were not worn out or 
crippled by preventable causes 
—the need of that foresight did 
not begin to suggest itself till 
very late, and then to admirals, 
of whom Redney was the first, 
who understood that a sickly 
crew is a weak crew. The 
general view would rather 
appear to have been that of 
speakers in the House of 
Commons who stated as a 
self-evident truth, which no 
reasoning being could dispute, 
that no man who had any other 
way of earning enough to eat 
would consent to be a soldier. 
It was in the nature of things 
that this should be so, and what 
was the good of talking? 
There was a move towards 
better things during the great 
revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. Sir Henry Bunbury, 
whose ‘Narratives of Some 
Passages in the Great War 
with France’ is one of the 
most readable and rational of 
military histories, tells how, at 
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the very beginning, when an 
effort to aid the House of 
Orange was to be made in a 
hurry, 


“about 1700 of the foot guards, with 
a few score of artillerymen, were all 
that could be mustered for that 
service in the days of the crisis. But 
of proper vessels to transport them 
across the sea there were none. The 
troops were huddled on the 25th of 
February on board of such empty 
colliers as could be found in the 
Thames, and by great good fortune 
they reached the coast of Holland 
without loss.” 


He could record a relative im- 
provement during the expedi- 
tion to Egypt in 1801. A 
serious attempt was made in 
that case to provide adequate 
transport. 


“The troopships,” says Sir Henry, 
“then in use were for the most part 
old two-deckers, sixty-fours or fifties, 
without their lower deck guns. It 
was a badly arranged service, and 
equally disagreeable to the officers of 
the army and the navy, who were 
always quarrelling.” 


Sir Henry was an excellent 
authority, for not only was he 
® man of sense and humour, 
but he saw as much of this 
business of waftage as any 
officer of his time, 

Long after 1801, the methods 
followed were still of the old 
hand-to-mouth order. When 
Sir John Moore was sent on 
that astonishing expedition to 
Sweden in 1808 he had with 
him “from 11,000 to 12,000 
men,” with all their guns, 
baggage, and stores. In his 
Diary he says :— 


“Our armament will consist when 
collected of about 180 sail. The trans- 
ports are so small that it takes seven 
or eight of them to hold one regi- 


ment. For a mere passage this is of 
less importance, but I have repre- 
sented to Lord Castlereagh how un- 
wieldy and unmanageable we shall 
be if required to act upon the enemy’s 
coast ; for this latter purpose troop- 
ships or transports, coppered, and of 
a large construction, are alone fit. 
Twenty or twenty-five might carry 
this whole expedition, sail well, be 
amenable to signal, fit to carry each 
a couple of flat-bottomed boats and 
to man them when required. Unless 
some plan of this kind is adopted we 
shall not be able to carry on a littoral 
warfare or be able to avail ourselves 
of our naval superiority.” 


Moore, naturally enough, 
does not say what he con- 
sidered a vessel of large con- 
struction. The standard was 
modest when the great ma- 
jority of merchant ships were 
of 90 to 250 tons, when a 
West Indiaman of 500 was “a 
stately ship,” and when there 
were very few of larger size 
except the 800 and 1400 ton- 
ners of the East India Com- 
pany, of which again there 
was but a handful. But if a 
troopship was a 50-gun ship 
of the navy, armed en fidte— 
that is to say, with the upper 
deck guns only—then she was 
of about 1000 tons by the 
measurement of the time. So 
twenty or twenty-five thou- 
sand tons of shipping was in 
Moore’s opinion (and in 1808 
his experience was wide) 
enough to carry 11,000 to 
12,000 soldiers with horses and 
other belongings, plus their 
crews, which would not be less 
in all than 3000 to 3500. But 
this was a counsel of perfec- 
tion. The general practice 
was always to use the swarm 
of small vessels. Nor could it 
be avoided when the trade did 
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not provide a sufficient number 
of craft of “large construc- 
tion.” 

Small or not so small, with 
more or less regard for health 
and decency, the “ wafters” 
of the British army made first 
and last a great host between 
1793 and 1815. At any given 
moment a large part of the 
British army was always sure 
to be afloat in those years. 

Our soldiers may have had, 
we can indeed be sure they 
had, no more love for the 
relatively habitable “troop- 
ship,” or the miserable little 
hooker which carried its 
humble seventh part of a regi- 
ment, than their French rivals 
had for what they called les 
sacrés sabots—which is, being 
rightly interpreted, the blasted 
clogs or weoden shoes. That 
is “sacred” which has been 
smitten by the lightning of 
the gods. For them there was 
no question of the huge steamer 
of thousands, or now and then 
of tens of thousands of tons, 
which could go steadily on 
through calms and head winds. 
They crawled in narrow fiat- 
bottomed tubs, which were 
held to have done decently 
when they averaged their three 
knots an hour, which lay slug- 
gishly quiescent in calms, or 
rolled and pitched and 
“‘scended” horribly in cap- 
fuls of wind, or were blown 
off shore, or on to lee shores, 
or were scattered far and wide 
by gales. Happily for them 
they looked for nothing better. 

The amount of such active 
and passive work—active for 
the sailor and passive for the 
soldier—done in the twenty- 
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two years of the Great War 
was enormous. There was al- 
ways, of course, the steady 
taking out of reliefs and bring- 
ing home of the relieved as in 
peace, and there were the end- 
less expeditions. When the 
British army was being al- 
lowed to do something sub- 
stantial and consecutive in the 
Low Countries, or Egypt, or 
Spain, there was an everlast- 
ing coming and going of trans- 
ports. That was satisfactory 
enough, and soon settled down 
to normal routes. But there 
were for years ventures of a 
very different character, where- 
in thousands of men were idly 
employed. One wonders what 
the soldiers and sailors thought 
of it all, say of such things as 
the above-mentioned mission 
to Sweden. Perhaps the 
soldiers did not think at 
all, except that they were 
sent and were called back. 
Perhaps to the sailors the voy- 
age was just a voyage like 
another. And yet one feels 
that average human nature 
must have become impatient 
at being sent to Gothenburg, 
not to do some definite thing, 
but just to try whether some- 
thing doable might not turn 
up. It meant being packed 
into a very small vessel, and 
kept there for weeks in sight 
for much of the time of the 
shore without leave to land, 
pervading damp, nights spent 
in fog and drizzle, lying on 
deck in a thinnish blanket, salt 
horse to eat, no room to stretch 
your legs, cockroaches and 
scurvy. At the end, home 
again, with much suffered and 
nothing done. Sir Henry Bun- 
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bury once heard “a private of 
the 27th chaunting in a sar- 
castic tone— 


‘The King of France with thirty 
thousand men 

Marched up the hill, and then marched 
down again.’” 


He was a critic, and he as- 
suredly was not the only one. 
In time his views were com- 
pletely expressed by Sir 
Charles Pasley in his ‘ Mili- 
tary Policy and Institutions 
of the British Empire,’ The 
navy was not always friendly 
in the course of these futile 
operations. When Pulteney 
was sent, really by no fault 
of his own, doddering (there 
is no other word for it) along 
the coast of Spain in 1800, the 
sailors, we are told, taunted 
the “lobsters ”’ for their failure 
at Ferrol. Their naval wit 
was very ill employed. The 
soldiers landed, and from the 
top of a hill they saw a regular 
fortress which could not be 
taken except by a regular 
siege, and they had none of 
the means needed for the work. 
They could but go back to the 
ships. If the navy had been 
asked why it did not force a 
way into the harbour of Ferrol 
through the fortified straits, it 
would have answered that the 
thing could not be done. The 
blame for the failure lay on 
the Government which sent 
small armaments to do what 
could be done only by great 
ones, or sent them “fishing” 
for some unknown capture, 
which went on doing no bet- 
ter till Spain and Portugal 
provided a useful field of 
battle, and did not quite give 
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up even then. In vain did the 
criticism of Abercromby, Moore, 
and Craig bray its schemes 
in critical mortars. Futility 
would not depart from them. 

With all this on which the 
historian waxes eloquent, the 
pervasion of the world by the 
British navy, which carried or 
protected the carriers of the 
British army, and by the army 
which was carried from the 
West Indies to Java between 
1793 and 1815, is one of the 
great, it might even without ab- 
surdity be called the greatest of 
all, spectacles in the history of 
war. <A very strong memory, 
and a knowledge which few 
have had occasion to acquire, 
would be taxed to give an 
approximately accurate list on 
a sudden call, Put aside the 
captures, and on certain oc- 
casions the failures to capture, 
this or that island, leave a veil 
over the deplorable affair at 
Quiberon and some others, 
agree to say nothing of Hood 
and O’Hara at Toulon, allow 
with every possible emphasis 
that there was futility and 
waste of efforts, and when you 
have omitted and allowed and 
denounced, there remains a 
wonderful display of energy 
prolonged for twenty years by 
a population of about a fourth 
of what is included in the 
British Isles to-day, apart from 
the Colonies. The great and 
memorable expeditions (not all 
of them successful) of those 
years exeel the enterprises of 
whole centuries. There were 
two to the West Indies, Jervis 
and Grey, Christian and Aber- 
cromby ; two to the Low Coun- 
tries in 1793 and 1799; two to 
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the Cape, one before one after 
the Peace of Amiens; two to 
the River Plate in 1806 and 
1807; the conquest of Java, 
the conquest of the Mauritius, 
the cruisings and prowlings of 
Moore, Pulteney, Craig; two 
invasions ef Egypt, Abercrom- 
by’s success and Fraser’s fail- 
ure; occupations of Minorca and 
Sicily ; the long-drawn-out war 
in Spain, on the West coast 
and the East; operations in 
Italy and the Ionian Islands ; 
attacks successful or the re- 
verse on Washington and New 
Orleans. There was the trans- 
port of the Portuguese royal 
family and Government to 
Brazil, and the rescue of Ro- 
mana’s Spanish division from 
Denmark. It would be impos- 
sible to be complete without 
reaching to the dimensions of 
a catalogue. 

In a Naval History it is 
natural to dwell on the battles 
and victories, and of course 
without victory in battle the 
rest could not have been done. 
But it is difficult to make a 
list of twelve naval battles in 
twenty-two years, even if you 


include Hotham’s affairs in the 
Gulf of Lyons, Duckworth’s 
engagement in the West In- 
dies, and Hoste’s frigate action 
(a most brilliant business) off 
Lissa. Battle was the excep- 
tion, and it was the easiest 
part of the work. Collingwood 
counted it as a trifle when com- 
pared to blockade. In reality 
blockade and the kindred duty 
of “waftage” were the real 
day’s work and daily bread of 
the navy. And the victories 
won at sea between 1793 and 
1815 were so effectual that 
there have been no more of 
them for the British Navy. 
No real battle has been fought 
in this war, for the affairs in 
the Heligoland Bight, off Cor- 
onel, and near the Falkland 
Islands do not amount to so 
much. What the Navy has 
been doing, and what to all 
seeming it is condemned to do 
to the end, has been and will 
be to keep the road open for 
the soldiers, to France, to the 
Dardanelles, to the Euphrates 
Valley, and to “waft them 
over.” 


DAVID HANNAY. 
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MINING AND DEMOLITION IN WAR. 





BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, K.C.B., C.LE, 


AmonG the many miscel- 
laneous subjects which make 
up the mental equipment of 
a military engineer, there are 
three which are fundamental. 
He must know how to organise 
the temporary fortification of 
any locality, with a given 
number of troops as a garri- 
son; he must know how to 
make pontoon bridges, or other 
temporary means for crossing 
rivers; and, last but not least, 
he must know how to mine, 
and, by means of explosives, 
to destroy. Other subjects 
there are about which he is 
expected to know more than 
a little—such as the per- 
manent fortification of coast 
harbours; the construction of 
barracks, hospitals, and other 
similar buildings ; the provision 
of water supplies; the uses of 
electricity in telegraphy and 
lighting; and a long list of 
other miscellaneous topics, But 
in all these he may fairly claim 
that his knowledge is not that 
of an expert, and that certain 
of his professional colleagues 
have made one or other of 
these more or less a speciality, 
just in the same way as a 
doctor may be a very good 
all-round practitioner, and yet, 
without any confession of weak- 
ness, refer a patient suffering 
from some specific complaint 
to a specialist in that par- 
ticular disease. 

No military engineer, how- 
ever, has any exouse of ignor- 





ance on the three main 
branches of his art above 
indicated ; and indeed from 
earliest times, long before the 
invention of “villainous salt- 
petre,” the work of rude de- 
fences, of the passage of rivers, 
and of destroying the resources 
of the foe, have formed part 
of the duty of such inventive 
genius as might be called into 
play with bodies of men en- 
gaged in warfare. Early his- 
tory, indeed, would seem to 
indicate that in primitive times 
every fighting man was more 
or less acquainted with the 
above, and it was only as the 
study of war advanced that 
certain men were set apart 
for such work. In medieval 
times in England these men 
were frequently monks or other 
members of the clerical pro- 
fession, the title of their chief 
being ‘“Ingeniator” or “ Attil- 
ater,’ and subsequently, in 
honest English, ‘‘ King’s Trench 
Master,” while the rank and 
file appear in old chronicles as 
‘“‘Operarii” and ‘‘ Minerarii.” 
Of the three duties above 
mentioned, the last is perhaps 
the most important, and, in 
spite of its antiquity, the least 
practised in peace manceuvres 
with other branches of the 
army. The reason for this is 
not far to seek, for in the 
ordinary times of peace it is 
obviously impossible to blow 
up bridges and wreck the 
houses of peaceful subjects of 
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the King; and the actual con- 
struction of military mines, 
with their vertical ‘“ shafts” 
and horizontal “galleries,” is 
a tedious and uninteresting 
operation to the bystander. 

Furthermore, there is always 
the uncertainty of how far the 
débris of an explosion will 
reach. A gun loaded with a 
given projectile and fired with 
certain charges and elevation 
will behave in a manner that 
is amenable to calculation, but 
no mortal mathematician can 
calculate and no prophet can 
foretell what will happen to 
the fragments of a bridge that 
is destroyed by an explosion, 
and the wandering course of 
such miscellaneous articles as 
the heads of rivets or frag- 
ments of concrete may possibly 
produce accidents that are 
serious. Hence it rarely hap- 
pens that fireworks of this sort 
are part of the regular routine 
of a general’s inspection. 

There is, in addition, the 
curious psychological fact that 
many men, in handling ex- 
plosives, begin by regarding 
them with unreasonable fear, 
and then after a short stage 
of respectful and intelligent 
use, become dangerously reck- 
less. This familiarity, carried 
to a careless extreme, has 
caused the death of many a 
gallant man, both in civil and 
military life, and the tendency 
to this carelessness is one which 
every responsible officer has 
continually to bear in mind. 

Possibly it was owing to 
these practical difficulties that, 
some forty years ago, the in- 
struction given to young officers 
at our military schools stopped 
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short at the actual making up 
and firing of explosive charges, 
Much that was useful was 
taught theoretically, and also 
a good deal of sound practice, 
such as the making of shafts 
and galleries through treacher- 
ous soil, the keeping direction 
and level in the dark cramped 
branches of a mine, and the 
use of apparatus for working 
in mines with a vitiated at- 
mosphere. But the actual 
handling of fuzes and explosives 
was left to the instructor. 
This method of teaching had, 
of course, the advantage that 
it avoided risk of accident to 
all concerned ; but it led to the 
possibility of young officers 
having to go on service with- 
out the practical knowledge of 
their work, and confidence in 
their own power of doing it, 
that is essential, and so the risk, 
not only to themselves but to 
the troops with whom they 
might be associated, would be 
of infinitely greater importance 
than risks of accidents in peace 
time, even though coroners’ in- 
quests might appear an un- 
pleasant possibility. 

We have changed all this 
nowadays, and also we have 
changed another and most im- 
portant matter—viz., the con- 
dition and quality of the ap- 
paratus and of the explosives 
used, Electricity is now largely 
used for firing, and the risks 
of accident are thereby much 
reduced ; but, in addition, the 
various stores used are now 
periodically examined and kept 
in good order. 

It was not always so: as I 
write, the remembrance of the 
loss of two brave brother 
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officers comes to mind. When 
the little army under Lord 
Roberts fought its way into 
Kabul in October 1879, after 
defeating the Afghans at the 
battle of Charasia, one of the 
first places to be occupied in 
the enemy’s capital was the 
Bala Hissar, the citadel of the 
city. This fortress, which 
dominates the whole of Kabul, 
is in two parts, one of which 
contained (and may still do so 
for aught I know) the principal 
residences of the Amir and 
nobility, the halls of justice 
and government offices, &c., 
while the other contained the 
military stores of the Afghan 
army. The latter was situated 
on an eminence above the 
former, with strong escarp- 
ments and bastions, reaching 
on two sides to a moat, 

Here on the afternoon of 
October the 16th a violent 
explosion occurred. The cause 
of this was unknown, but as 
one of the victims was Captain 
Shafto, the Commissary of 
O.Jnance to the little force, it 
may be fairly assumed that he 
was at the time taking over 
some of the captured stores, 
and that possibly owing to 
careless handling on the part 
of some of his subordinates, 
some powder became ignited. 
Fortunately the main magazine 
was intact, otherwise the ex- 
plosion, bad though it was, 
might have had even more 
disastrous consequences. Lord 
Roberts, therefore, gave orders 
that the contents of the maga- 
zine were to be removed and 
destroyed. This duty was 
entrusted to the senior R.E. 
subaltern, Lieutenant Nugent, 
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a capable and smart officer. 
The task was by no means an 
easy one, for the powder was 
contained in earthenware jars, 
of a shape which was incon- 
ceivably unsuitable for safe 
handling. In fact they could 
only maintain a_ vertical 
position by leaning against 
one another, and as_ the 
earthenware of which they 
were made was very brittle, 
the chances of the powder being 
spilt were infinite. Nugent, 
however, was equal to the task, 
and by conveying the jars 
singly, wrapped in sacking, to 
the edge of the moat, he 
lowered them into the water 
below by ropes and _ tackle. 
The work had to be done very 
carefully, and it took about six 
weeks before the whole con- 
tents of the magazine, minus a 
certain amount retained for 
our own use, was safely de- 
posited at the bottom of the 
moat. 

During those weeks, it must 
be admitted that the energies 
of the army were mainly 
directed to making itself com- 
fortable for the winter, without 
any fear of, or precaution 
against, a possible hostile at- 
tack. At the beginning of 
November the whole force 
had moved into the Sherpur 
cantonments, a long range of 
casemated barracks about two 
miles from the city. These 
barracks, built evidently for 
defensive purposes, furnished, 
with two low hills in rear, 
a fairly good position; but 
the idea of being attacked 
there never apparently oc- 
curred to any one. For this 
reason various villages lying 
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within easy reach of the walls 
were left untouched. Now 
every village in Afghanistan 
is a fortress, more or less, 
with solid outer walls, and 
high towers at the angles. 

Then suddenly the storm 
broke. Early in December 
the Afghans assembled in tens 
of thousands. After some 
three days of gallant fight- 
ing, the little British force 
had to retire inside the de- 
fensive position and fight for 
its existence. 

Orders were given for the 
demolition of the villages. 
Then an appalling discovery 
was made. The supplies of 
time-fuze for firing the charges 
were found to be ample in 
quantity, but utterly useless 
in quality. 

Here it may be as well 
to explain that (the use of 
electricity at that time being 
unknown) the usual time-fuze 
used for firing charges of ex- 
plosives consisted then, as 
now, of an inner core of 
powder, burning at the rate 
of about a yard a minute, 
protected by a sheath of 
hemp and waterproof cover- 
ing, the object of which is 
to protect the core from 
moisture, and to enable it to 
burn in spite of the external 
pressure of the earth “ tamp- 
ing,” with which the charge 
is covered. This ‘“ tamping” 
is necessary in gunpowder 
(though not in high ex- 
plosives, which are much 
more rapid in their action), 
the object being to prevent 
the gases produced by the ex- 
plosion from being dissipated 
in the atmosphere. The ap- 
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pearance of this safety fuze 
is that of a thin and gome- 
what stiff black rope. 

The stuff that the Ordnance 
Department had taken to 
Kabul must have been lying 
in some Indian arsenal for 
years, and no doubt, when the 
campaign began, that which 
had been in store for the 
longest period was issued first, 
so as to get rid of it and have 
it replaced by some fresh ma- 
terial. Who was responsible 
for this could never be known. 
Poor Shafto had been killed, 
and no one else could give 
any account of it. Anyhow, 
it was so utterly rotten that 
not a yard of it could be 
trusted to burn. Not even 
the expedient of putting more 
than one fuze in a charge, 
on the chance of one proving 
sound, was found to be of 


any use. 
What was to be done? 
There was no use saying 


the problem was _ insoluble, 
though the means of a satisfac- 
tory solution were inadequate. 
One ingenious youth put a big 
charge behind a wall, and then 
set fire to the adjacent houses. 
This method had its uncer- 
tainties and its limitations. 
The explosion occurred in 
course of time, but at a very 
inopportune moment, and the 
general was very much an- 
noyed. 

Then Nugent came to the 
rescue with some fuze which he 
had improvised out of cotton 
thread and gunpowder. It 
burned steadily enough, though 
it threw off little sparks in 
various directions, but it could 
not be “ tamped,” for the pres- 
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sure of earth round it extin- 
guished it. However, it was a 
great improvement on anything 
else we had tried. 

He and I were detailed one 
day to blow up one of the most 
formidable of these adjacent 
village forts. We took an 
ample quantity of powder, 
partly because we did not 
know accurately what its 
strength was, it being part of 
the material brought from the 
Bala Hissar, and partly be- 
cause we thought that, in the 
absence of tamping, we should 
require extra charges to bring 
the walls down. We placed 
the charges at the back of 
the wall, in the semi-darkness 
of an Afghan house, and al- 
lowed a fair length of the 
fuzes, which we lighted simul- 
taneously. 

Just as we had done this our 
Colonel (the late Sir Aineas 
Perkins) came up and hurriedly 
approved. There was indeed 
no alternative, as the fuzes 
were now sputtering and spark- 
ing steadily. We made our 
way quickly to the flat tops of 
some adjacent houses to await 
the progress of events. We had 
not long to wait, for with a 
crash and roar the powder 
exploded, sending showers of 
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brieks, beams of timber, and 
black clouds of dust all over 
us. Much to the Colonel’s re- 
lief, expressed forcibly, we were 
all three quite uninjured, and, 
much to our chagrin, so was 
the wall. The powder had 
followed the line of least re- 
sistance, and had blown sky- 
high the roofs, &c, of the 
adjacent houses, but in the 
absence of tamping the main 
walls still were intact and as 
serious & menace to our position 
as before. 

Nugent’s handsome face was 
clouded with care as we re- 
turned to our lines. He said 
to me he would try the effeot 
of making a few tin tubes in 
the R.E. Park (workshops and 
stores), so that the tin would 
protect the fuze from the earth 
tamping, and not interfere with 
its steady burning. He went 
away to give orders accord- 
ingly. 

About two days later the 
enemy made their grand as- 
sault on our position. Early 
in the darkness of a winter 
morning, a signal-fire was 
lighted on the top of one of the 
mountains round the city, and 
then came what Sir Mortimer 
Durand has so_ graphically 
described :— 


“Tt came at last one wintry dawn, before the break of light, 
A sudden glare of beacon fires upon the southern height— 
A signal shot to east and west, and then with one wild swell, 
Pealed up from fifty thousand throats the Ghazis’ battle yell, 
And the rifle flashes hemmed us rund in one broad quivering ring, 
And overhead in fiery gusts the lead began to sing.” 


And so on for hours, the tide 
of attack surging up to our 
defences and breaking again 
like the waves on a rock. 

By the afternoon the attacks 
had died down a bit, and then 


came the counter-attack. I 
happened to be in the R.E. 
Park for some tools, and there 
I found Nugent with a tin 
tube in his hand about a foot 
long. “What do you think 
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of this?” he said; “this ought 
to do the trick all right.” He 
was just about to start with 
a@ company of sappers in the 
counter - attack, the command 
being under a senior R.E. 
officer, Captain Dundas. This 
very gallant officer had gained 
the Victoria Cross in a previous 
campaign by an act of extra- 
ordinary gallantry. He was 
as fine a specimen of a British 
officer as one could find any- 
where. Courteous, chivalrous, 
considerate, he was one whom 
we subalterns all adored for 
his personal qualities, while we 
respected his great ability, for 
he had left a most important 
appointment in the civil ad- 
ministration (railways) to come 
on field service. I had special 
reason for regarding him with 
gratitude, for he had a few 
nights previously specially 
selected me to accompany him 
on dangerous duty—an honour 
of supreme value,—and I also 
knew some of his people in 
Edinburgh, where his father, 
a well-known judge, had the 
reputation of being the most 
cultured man in a society of 
the greatest intellectual refine- 
ment, 

What happened when these 
gallant officers went to meet 
the enemy I did not actually 
see, as I was engaged elsewhere. 
I understand that in driving 
back the enemy, our troops 
had to pass some of the fortified 
villages, where the fire from 
the towers at the salient angles 
was especially galling. Toclear 
away one of these obstacles the 
sappers were ordered to carry 
out its demolition by explosives. 
Captain Dundas probably su- 


perintended the operation only, 
the details of which were, most 
likely, under Nugent; but in 
accordance with the fine tradi- 
tion of the Corps that, in cases 
of danger, the senior officer 
always remains to the last, 
Dundas remained until the 
fuzes were all lighted (there 
may have been only one, but 
probably there were more), 
Both officers had only gone a 
short distance towards a safe 
position when the explosion 
occurred, overwhelming them 
in the ruins of the tower, and 
life was extinct when their 
bodies were recovered. Neither 
of them were much injured (I 
saw both bodies afterwards), 
and this proves that they were 
not very near to the mine 
when it exploded, or they 
would have been blown to 
pieces. What had evidently 
happened was that in his 
anxiety to get a successful 
explosion, and it was perfectly 
successful, Nugent had placed 
in the gunpowder, the tube, 
through which the fuze passed, 
more or less vertical. The fuze 
burnt steadily to the edge of 
the tube and then a spark 
must have been thrown off, 
striking the interior of the 
tube, and falling into the 
powder below set off the 
whole. This would give the 
officers time to go a little way 
off, while the fuze was burning 
up to the edge of the tube, yet 
not sufficient time to get toa 
safe distance as would have 
been the case had the whole 
length of the fuze been effective. 

Thus died two most gallant 
gentlemen, owing not to ignor- 
ance or carelessness, but to 
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the inefficient quality of the 
material they were given for 
the carrying out of their 
duties. 

Some years later this episode 
had a curious sequel. There 
was in the newspapers one of 
those periodical controversies 
about the value of R.E. officers 
in civil life, which generally 
rise in a period of peace when 
the value of the military 
engineer in war is forgotten. 
As a rule one can afford to 
treat these letters with the 
silence which they deserve, but 
when one correspondent alleged 
(in support of the theory that 
occupation in a@ civil capacity 
unfitted an officer for war) 
that Captain Dundas, “ though 
an officer of much merit as a 
civil administrator was 80 
ignorant of his military duties 
that he threw away his valu- 
able life by firing a mine with 
an improvised fuze of his own 
making,” it was time to inter- 
vene. There was just enough 
truth in the statement to make 
it plausible, and yet the facts 
were absolutely wrong, and of 
course the argument worth- 
less. A letter to the paper in 
question, written with official 
permission, settled the matter, 
and the correspondence ceased. 

As may be supposed a service 
of danger of this description 
often leads to special distinction 
and reward. 

In Queen Victoria’s reign 
the first great military exploit 
was the capture of Ghazni, the 
great Afghan fortress between 
Kandahar and Kabul. The 
army of the Indus under Sir 
John Keane was marching 
from Kandahar on the capital, 
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and after comparatively little 
difficulty found itself con- 
fronted by this formidable 
fortress and without any siege 
train for its attack. The chief 
engineer of the army advised 
the assault of the fortifications 
by the main gate, and the 
operation of blowing in this 


barrier was entrusted to 
Lieutenant Durand,  after- 
wards Major-General Sir 


Henry Durand, who was killed 
accidentally in 1871, being at 
that time Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. 

The Gate of Ghazni was 
approached by a narrow 
winding roadway, lined on 
each side by a _ loop-holed 
wall, behind which the enemy 
were known to be on the 
alert. The little party, carry- 
ing the powder-bags and other 
apparatus, under Durand’s 
orders, was discovered by the 
enemy when they were still 
150 yards from their objective, 
but by dint of a bold rush 
they succeeded in reaching 
the gate without loss, and, 
what is perhaps even more 
remarkable, Durand succeeded 
in laying, tamping, and firing 
successfully the charge with- 
out loss to his own side. The 
gate was blown in, and the 
fortress assaulted successfully. 

Had the Victoria Cross then 
been instituted, Durand would 
probably have received it, the 
feat he performed being very 
similar to one or two since 
then which have well earned 
that coveted distinction. 

Of these the most famous 
is the blowing-in of the Cash- 
mere gate at the siege of 
Delhi in 1857. This was of 
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course an incident in the 
assault on the city, not the 
main assault as in the Ghazni 
case, but the circumstances 
otherwise were very similar, 
in that it was carried out in 
the teeth of a strong hostile 
defence. 

The officers concerned were 
Lieutenants Home and Sal- 
keld, who with Sergeants 
Burgess, Smith, and Car- 
michael, Bugler Hawthorne, 
and some eight native sappers, 
advanced in the teeth of a 
withering hostile fire over a 
gap bridged by a single beam. 

Home led the way over the 
gap, deposited the powder- 
bags against the gate, and 
dropped into the ditch unhurt. 
When Salkeld with his men 
arrived, the garrison, realising 
by this time what was being 
done, fired a deadly volley, at 
short range, on their assailants. 
Salkeld had completed the 
preparations and was about 
to apply the light to the 
mine, when he was_ shot 
through the arm and leg. He 
passed the port fire to Ser- 
geant Burgess, who, however, 
was shot dead before he could 
apply it. Carmichael then 
dashed forward and succeeded 
in firing the train before he 
too was killed. Smith, finding 
the train had _ been fired, 
dropped into the ditch, where 
the bugler was crouching 
beside Salkeld. After a few 
anxious moments the explosion 
crashed out and the plucky 
little bugler seunded the 
advance for the stormers, who 
dashed in over the fallen 
débris. 

Home survived only to fall 
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a short time afterwards, Sa). 
keld died of his wounds. Both 
were granted the V.C. 

A monument, placed there 
by Field-Marshal Lord Napier 
of Magdala, now stands at the 
spot, telling of this heroic deed, 

A somewhat similar deed of 
heroism, though connected with 
a war of far less magnitude 
and importance, was at the 
storming of Nilt, in the remote 
Himalayas in 1891. The troops 
on our side were a mere hand- 
ful, only 1000 regulars, with 
about 200 locally raised levies, 
the whole commanded by 
Colonel Durand, son of the 
hero of Ghazni. The enemy 
were men of the Hunza Nagar 
tribe, a band of insolent 
marauders, who, trusting to 
the security of their mountain 
fastness, had defied the 
Imperial Government, and 
dared them to prevent them 
from carrying out plundering 
expeditions into the territories 
of peaceful neighbours. They 
based much of their defiance 
upon the fact that entrance 
to their own valley—a region 
surrounded by some of the 
highest mountains and greatest 
glaciers in the world — was 
barred by the fort of Nilt, a 
fortified village of somewhat 
the same type as those in 
Afghanistan, but with very 
special advantages of site, in 
that all round it the ground 
fell precipitously, except at the 
approach to the main gate, 
which was over a narrow 
causeway. On that side also 
there was a steep watercourse, 
which served as an additional 
outwork, and a belt of trees 
felled so as to form an abatts 
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or entanglement added to the 
security of the defence. 

Attack by mountain artillery 
and infantry availed little 
against the massive, loop-holed 
walls of the mountain village, 
and so at last the order was 
given to assault and demolish 
the gateway. Supported by 
heavy fire on the _ walls, 
infantry soldiers of a Gurkha 
regiment, gallantly led by two 
subalterns, hacked a way 
through the abattis, and en- 
abled a small party of sappers 
to rush for the gate. The 
officer in command of these, 
Captain Aylmer, laid his 
charge and lighted the fuze 
under a hot fire without being 
hit, and crawled away to a 
short distance to await the 
result, The fuze, however, 
went out, and at imminent 
risk the brave officer went 
back again, a target for many 
rifles, but, strange to say, again 
without mishap. A _ second 
time he lit the fuze, and with- 
drew. In a few seconds a roar 
followed, and the gate dis- 
appeared in a cloud of dust 
and .débris. Aylmer and the 
Gurkhas charged in among the 
now desperately alarmed 
enemies, who fought with the 
courage of despair. Aylmer, 
who was badly wounded in 
the fighting which followed, 
was granted the Victoria 
Cross. 

A somewhat analogous case 
occurred in 1902 at a spot about 
eight miles from the frontier 
post of Bannu. A small band 
of outlaws had been rounded 
up in a fortified village, or 
hamlet, whence they defied all 
attempts to capture them. 


They were well armed and 
good shots, and they knew all 
the stratagems of guerilla war- 
fare, so it is ‘hot altogether 
surprising that they held at 
bay some 300 infantry with 
two guns, the latter being 
quite powerless against the 
thick walls of the fort. To 
dislodge them a sapper subal- 
tern named Browne, who curi- 
ously enough was a relative 
of the great John Nicholson 
so well known at Bannu, was 
sent with his explosives. At 
first he was unperceived by 
the defenders, and he suceeeded 
in laying and firing his charge 
without mishap, but it proved 
to be insufficient to make a 
breach in the very solid mud 
walls. A second time Browne 
advanced to lay another charge 
in the hollow left by the first 
explosion. This time he was 
naturally an object of very 
close attention to the defence. 
The mine again exploded suc- 
cessfully and a _ practicable 
entrance was formed, into 
which Browne rushed, fol- 
lowed by an assaulting column 
which soon disposed of the 
outlaws. 

Browne was awarded the 
D.S.O. for this. It may be of 
interest to note that he now 
commands in France one of 
those field companies of R.E. 
which have done such conspicu- 
ous service since the present 
war broke out, and which has 
changed its commander, owing 
to death and wounds, more 
frequently probably than any 
unit in the army. 

Although it is seldom pos- 
sible in peace to have much 
practice on military mining or 
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demolition on the same scale as 
in war, yet sometimes one may 
get chances on large public 
works, which are of great value 
in this respect. Such an op- 
portunity was granted in the 
construction ef one of our great 
frontier railways, from Sibi in 
the plains of Beluchistan, to 
Peshin and Quetta, a distance 
of about 200 miles through 
wild rocky gorges, and with 
the possibility of treacherous 
landslips. Some 600 tons of 
gunpowder were used during 
the first working season, and 
many tons of dynamite. The 
railway lay for the first part 
in a river valley where rugged 
precipitous rocks overlooked 
banks of shingle and sand, and 
where the line had often to be 
taken along narrow ledges at 
the base of a precipice. To 
find room for the railway, it 
was often necessary to blast 
away the entire face of rocks, 
which rose sheer out of the 
river—a stream which in dry 
weather even was like a good 
Scotch salmon stream, but in 
rain was an immense torrent 
filling the whole bed, two or 
three hundred yards wide, be- 
tween the rocks. 

The largest of these mines 
consisted of a gallery some 30 
feet in length, with two branch- 
es at the ends, the whole in the 
shape of the letter T. The 
size of the gallery was just 
wide enough for a man to 
crawl without much difficulty, 
and as the material was hard 
sandstone rock, it took some 
time to excavate. The loading 
was done entirely by an officer 
with his own hands, as in an 
important case of this kind 
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every detail has to be scrup- 
ulously correct, and one cannot 
delegate the task to a sub- 
ordinate. It was a task that 
took the whole day to perform 
—the day was a Sunday, on 
which the traffic on the tem- 
porary railway in the river-bed 
outside the entrance to the 
gallery was at a minimum, 
The powder was collected in 
small barrels, and carefully 
rolled in sacking up the nar- 
row gallery and along the 
branches to a slightly enlarged 
chamber at each end. Light 
was obtained in the branches 
by a reflector, formed of a piece 
of polished tin, placed at the 
junction of main gallery and 
branches, and this was found 
quite sufficient for the purpose. 
One could not help wondering, 
as the task of piling-up half a 
ton of explosives at each end 
of the gallery proceeded, how 
long consciousness would re- 
main in event of an accident 
happening. However, with 
proper precautions — such as 
indiarubber -seled shoes, and 
avoidance of iron tools, &.— 
there was no fear of accidents, 
and the work was carried out 
easily. It would have been 
very different if, as happens 
daily now in Flanders, one 
heard the pick of the enemy 
coming nearer and nearer. 
The explosion of this big 
mine ended in a rather ludic- 
rous incident. On the opposite 
side of the valley, about 400 
yards away, was the camp of 
the engineer -in-chief, whose 
wife had invited various guests 
to see the big blast in the 
evening. The actual lighting 
of the fuse was to be done by 
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a subordinate, who had orders 
to watch for the waving of a 
white handkerchief as a signal 
that all the guests had as- 
sembled, and on this he was to 
light the fuse and run. It so 
happened that one of the first 
sightseers to arrive had a flow- 
ing white puggaree round his 
hat, which he took off with a 
sweeping bow to his hostess on 
arrival. The watcher took 
this as the signal, lighted his 
fuse, and fled, much to the 
disgust of other guests who 
were coming later. How- 
ever, there was ample time 
before the thrilling moment 
arrived. After a few minutes 
of anxious suspense, there was 
a muffled roar, and_ the 
whole hillside settled down 
in a mass of fragments. 

Probably the largest charge 
that has been deliberately fired 
in war occurred in 1900 in the 
march of the Allied troops to 
Peking, at a place called Ho- 
shi-wu. Here the Chinese had 
evidently intended to make a 
strong resistance, for they 
were in the act of digging a 
line of entrenchment, with 
obstacles of maize stalks in 
front, when they were at- 
tacked by the Indian cavalry 
and fied, leaving tools, and 
even food and drink behind 
them. In rear of the position 
the ground rose gradually to a 
wooded height on a bluff over- 
looking the Peiho river. In 
the wood there appeared a 
little village of the ordinary 
Chinese type, the largest build- 
ing being a temple of no special 
size out of the ordinary. 

The Allied troops had been 
marching since an early hour 
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on a very hot day, and were 
settling down for their daily 
rest until resuming the march 
again in the cool of the even- 
ing, when a newspaper cor- 
respondent who accompanied 
the force, and who had the 
curiosity to examine the vil- 
lage, came into the bivouac to 
inquire whether the engineers 
wanted any gunpowder. He 
was referred to me as the com- 
manding officer of the engineers 
of the Allied force of British, 
Americans, and Russians, and 
naturally I was interested to 
hear that the peaceful temple 
on the bluff had apparently 
been made into a temporary 
powder magazine. I went off 
at once to examine it, and 
found that it consisted of a 
small enclosure, with a central 
building of two large rooms, 
each of which was crammed 
from floor to ceiling with boxes 
of gunpowder, the whole weigh- 
ing not less than 80 tons, and 
probably double that amount. 
Camp-followers were carelessly 
strolling in and out, and some 
were beginning, after the fash- 
ion of Indians, to cook their 
daily meal! To turn them out 
and place a guard over the 
place was the work of a few 
energetic minutes, and then 
orders were brought from the 
general commanding as to the 
disposal of this danger centre. 
His instructions were that it 
was to be blown up an hour 
after the troops evacuated the 
place that evening—the heat 
of the weather necessitating 
marching at night. 

The hot hours of the day 
passed away in rest as far as 
concerned the bulk of the Allied 
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troops, but in work for the 
sappers, as a small fortified 
post had to be constructed for 
serving as @ link on the line 
of communications. Work on 
this was going on steadily in 
the afternoon, when suddenly 
an alarm of fire was raised, 
and to the general consterna- 
tion it was found that this had 
broken out in the little village 
close to the dangerous temple. 
All available workmen were 
hurried off there at once. For- 
tunately any wind there was 
blew in a direction away from 
the temple, but a fire has a 
habit of working up against 
the wind, and for some time 
the situation was serious, The 
natural heat of the day was 
great, the scorching of the 
flames was greater, and the 
exertions necessary to pull 
down houses and endeavour 
to get the fire isolated would 
have made one hot even on 
the coldest day in winter. But 
the heat of all combined was 
nothing to the excitement of 
knowing that if that fire were 
not extinguished there would 
be a disaster of the most appal- 
ling magnitude, and so every- 
body worked with the sweat 
pouring off their bodies and 
with an energy of desperation. 
The fire was subdued, but it had 
reached a point about twenty 
yards from the temple. 
Evening came, and_ the 
troops marched off. There was 
ample time given to them to 
be far off from the effects of 
the big explosion, and that 
time was occupied quite fully 
in clearing away for a radius 
of about half a mile everybody 
that might be in the vicinity. 
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I stayed behind with my adju- 
tant, and another officer and a 
trusty sergeant who in former 
years had been a young cor- 
poral under me in Ireland. We 
sent our horses and mounted 
orderlies to a place about 800 
yards off on the outskirts of 
the village. Then we finally 
went inside the _ enclosure, 
allowed sufficient time - fuze 
to burn eight minutes, and 
lighted. As I closed the gates 
of the enclosure, I saw two 
Russian soldiers quietly stroll- 
ing along, unconscious of dan- 
ger. I made them rush off 
with me, and they sat near 
us while we waited for events 
on a little grassy slope above 
the river, about 500 yards 
from the temple. Eight min- 
utes passed, then ten, then 
eleven, and I was getting very 
uncomfortable, for a misfire 
on such occasions is often 
horribly dangerous. 

But there was no misfire, 
A terrific roar and concussion 
knocked us all over like 80 
many rabbits. It was an in- 
describable sensation, as though 
one had received a simultane- 
ous blow all over one’s body, 
and I am bound to say that 
for a brief fraction of a second 
I thought, actwm est de Balbo. 
However, scrambling to one’s 
feet, rather pleased to find no 
bones broken, one saw a dense 
cloud of black fumes threaten- 
ing to engulf any spectators, 
and so we moved away. The 
Russians evidently thought this 
was too infernal for words, 
and they disappeared into the 
twilight with surprising cele- 
rity. The adjutant told me 
that once in Somaliland he 
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was pursued by a lion, and 
that he astonished himself, and 
possibly his pursuer, by his 
agility; but he is of opinion 
that the Russians’ pace on this 
oceasion was such as to put 
his performance entirely into 
the shade. Our orderlies and 
horses had also been knocked 
over, and it was some little 
time before they were all 
collected again. 

Meantime we went back to 
the scene of the explosion. It 
is hardly necessary to say that 
not a vestige of the temple 
or the surrounding houses was 
left. In the place of them 
was a huge crater like some 
infernal cauldron with water 
bubbling up from the bottom, 
and all round was a deep layer 
of débris. 

I heard afterwards that 
from the main body of the 
army, now about three miles 
off, the explosion resembled a 
huge black mushroom with 
streaks of flame in the im- 
mense black shaft. 

It was a calm, peaceful 
night, with a full moon. We 
mounted our horses and rode 
after the main column, having 
many adventures before we 
caught them up, of a nature, 
however, which does not con- 
cern the present subject. 


In Peking itself the enemy 
had done considerable injury. 
At the Pehtang, where Bishop 
Favier and his French priests 
had conducted a most heroic 
defence, the Chinese fired two 
mines, doing much damage, 
and killing, for the most part, 
innocent little children and 
kindly French nuns. In the 
Legation quarter, however, 
their efforts were less success- 
ful. They tried to undermine 
the British defences, but, to 
the surprise of the defenders, 
the noise underground seemed 
to come no closer, and we 
subsequently found that their 
underground work was lack- 
ing either in having no 
proper instruments or no 
scientific leader, for the mine 
lost direction completely and 
was being driven in a curi- 
ous curve away from its ob- 
jective. So there was no 
result. 

The story of the mining 
operations of our armies in 
the present war has still to 
be told. It would be premature 
to tell anything of it yet, but 
it may at least be said that 
for heroism and _ thrilling 
adventure it eclipses anything 
that has ever been recorded 
in our own or any other 
army. 








MUSINGS 


WITHOUT METHOD, 


THE TRADE UNIONS— WORDS FOR DEEDS — ‘‘ PROFITEERS AND 
PSEUDO-PATRIOTS’?—- AN IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO— THE RULES OF 
LABOUR—A DISUNITED GOVERNMENT— THE MINISTERS’ MANY 
VOICES—WANTED, A MANDATE!—THE DUTY OF NEUTRALS—A 


PREPOSTEROUS PROFESSOR. 


THE Trade Union Congress 
has been wagging its head and 
its tongue at Bristol, and the 
quality which emerges most 
clearly from its deliberations 
is an exceeding folly. The 
members of the Trade Unions 
have long ago placed them- 
selves beyond the reach of 
facts. Like all tyrants, they 
demand that they should 


hear only what is pleasant to 
their ears, and in their bitter 
hatred of truth they surrender 


themselves idly to the dom- 
ination of words. They de- 
mand of their leaders not 
leadership, but talk. They 
pay to represent them those 
who have the easiest com- 
mand of stock-phrases. If we 
may judge him by his manner 
of speaking, Mr Seddon, their 
President, has never done a 
day’s manual work in his 
life. His hands, we are sure, 
are as clean from the stain of 
toil as the intriguing hand 
of the ineffable Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald himself. But Mr 
Seddon can make the sort of 
speech that the delegates like 
to listen to; he knows how to 
give them an exaggerated view 
of their importance; and if he 
is unable to tell them the 


truth, that is because a long 
course of flattery has made 
the truth unpalatable to them, 
as to him. Hymns of praise 
have been shouted in his ears 
(and theirs) by interested wire- 
pullers until he believes that all 
he says and does is sanctified 
from on high. 

At Bristol he began by the 
expression of all the correct 
sentiments. He admitted that 
“these are times that try men’s 
souls; solemn moments in the 
life of nations and individuals 
that demand clear judgment 
and the open mind that will 
examine in the full light of 
duty, and fearlessly follow the 
right.” It sounds well, doesn’t 
it? Unfortunately it lacks 
the essential sincerity. Mr 
Seddon proceeded to consider 
the situation, not in the full 
light of duty, but with an eye 
fixed firmly upon the ad- 
vantages which might come 
to labour. He is quite sure 
that ‘Prussian militarism, 
with all its attested cruelty, 
rapine, and murder,” must be 
destroyed, but it must be de- 
stroyed “in any form here at 
home.” When we_ should 
think of fighting the Germans, 
he spends his wrath chiefly 
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“gpon the profiteer and 
pseudo-patriot.” Who these 
personages are we do not 
know, nor does he tell us. It 
is a proof of the deep-seated 
parochialism of him and his 
colleagues that even in this 
crisis they cannot rise above 
class-jealousy ; they cannot re- 
member for an instant the 
need and honour of England. 

Tie profiteer and pseudo- 
patriot! The words have a 
good sound, haven’t they? But 
they too are words and no more. 
As far as we know, they have 
not the remotest relation to 
sense or facts. Mr Seddon, 
unhappily, does not explain 
who are the “ pseudo-patriots ” 
of his rhetorical extravagance. 
Maybe they are the proprietors 
of certain journals, who seem 
to arouse all the wrath which 
Mr Seddon can spare from em- 
ployers of labour. Why he 
should thus excite himself and 
his frieads about an immaterial 
episode is not clear. What we 
have to discuss just now is not 
the conduct of Printing House 
Square, but the conduct of the 
War—the one and only thing 
that matters to anybody. We 
gather from another part of 
Mr Seddon’s speech that he 
believes in “our inalienable 
right of free speech.” Is this 
right, then, the peculiar privi- 
lege of labour? Shall not 
others be free also to express 
their opinions by whatever 
means are open to them? If 
Mr Seddon is not prepared 
to suspend this “inalienable 
right,” he had better leave the 
conduct of newspapers out of 
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the question. It is quite easy 
for him not to read the jour- 
nals of which he disapproves, 
and he can take comfort in 
the reflection that the other 
side is not dumb. For our 
part, we prefer to agree with 
Mr Carmichael, who worthily 
represents the shop assistants, 
who has no fear of conscription, 
and of whose class 500,000 have 
joined the colours, that the 
Trade Unionists should think for 
themselves and leave the pro- 
prietors of newspapers to fight 
out their own battles, 

Alas! they cannot think 
for themselves. The mere act 
of thought is interrupted in 
them by words, words, words. 
Here, for instance, is Mr Tom 
Shaw, of the Weavers, who is 
found declaring that “murder, 
fire, rapine, and the slaughter 
of innocent civilians make the 
blood boil through the veins 
like a stream of fire.” That 
would be very much to Mr 
Shaw’s credit, if only the blood 
didn’t boil over quite so quickly. 
One would have thought that 
with streams of fire in his veins, 
Mr Shaw might have been 
stirred to sacrifice, that patriot- 
ism would have bubbled up in 
his seething frame. Not a bit 
of it. The boiling blood and 
the streams of fire are only 
words after all, and Mr Shaw 
has no other aim than to in- 
form the world that he would 
“ag soon trust a man like 
Bethmann - Hollweg as _ he 
would trust Damn-the-conse- . 
quences Milner.” We are 
quite sure Mr Shaw would. 

This is not the temper in 
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which to approach the con- 
sideration of a grave peril. 
The time has gone by for the 
insincerities of rhetoric. But 
Labour lives in a land of 
its own devising. Even the 
“profiteer,” that bogey of 
the Unions, is no nearer to 
reality than Mr Shaw’s stream 
of fire. In truth, that par- 
ticular bogey might well have 
been laid aside altogether. In 
times of peace it may be em- 
ployed to frighten children 
without much danger. It 
should not be brought out and 
dressed up in time of war as 
though it represented a known 
and definite evil, Mr Seddon 
should have been very careful 
before he spoke that the words 
he used to denounce the im- 
agined “profiteer”” were some- 
thing better than sound and 
fury. Here is what he says: 
“The share of Jabour in meet- 
ing the danger is seen 
in the increasing output of 
munitions and the willingness 
of skilled trades to do all pos- 
sible. We invite the Minister 
of Munitions to be equally keen 
in carrying out his promise to 
deal with war profits.” 

The Minister of Munitions 
was not slow in accepting the 
challenge. He lost not a 
moment in repudiating Mr 
Seddon’s sinister suggestion. 
His answer was clear and irre- 
futable. “I have already,” 
said he, “under the Munitions 
Act placed 714 firms under 
control. That includes the 
bulk of the important towns 
in the Kingdom engaged wholly 
or mainly in manufacturing 
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munitions of war. In every 
case the profits are limited to 
the terms of the Munitions Act, 
so that the benefit of any £us- 
pension of trade-union regula- 
tions shall accrue to the State 
and not to the employers. No 
profit-mongering is possible in 
these works. As your words, 
quite unintentionally I feel 
certain, might convey an im- 
pression that the Government 
had not carried out their part 
of the bargain with the trade 
unions to limit profits, I beg 
you to make this clear to the 
Congress, and to urge them to 
persuade the trade unions 
throughout the country to 
carry out their part in the 
bargain by suspending during 
the pericd of the war all reg- 
ulations and practices which 
have the effect of restricting 
the output of material s0 
urgently required for the pro-- 
tection of our gallant troops 
at the front and for the achieve- 
ment of victory.” 

Such the dispute, which is 
well worth putting on record, 
since it illustrates more clearly 
than pages of argument the 
carelessness and frivolity of 
the Trade Unions. The most 
of their delegates are mere 
gramophones, grinding out 
aloud the sentiments of jeal- 
ousy and suspicion. One thing 
at least must be clear to them, 
that they and those whom they 
represent have profited by the 
war. If the cost of living has 
gone up, their wages have 
risen at a yet faster rate. 
What they cannot bear is the 
mere suspicion, ungrounded 48 
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it is, that others, not of their 
class, should profit also. Nor 
are they likely to derive any 
satisfaction from Mr M‘Kenna’s 
Budget. So easily credulous 
are they that they believe any 
falsehood that is told them 
if only it chimes with their 
humour. Mr Thomas admitted 
in the House that to the rail- 
way men National Service 
meant “cheap soldiers,” and 
that if under a system of com- 
pulsion some of their number 
were selected for the Army 
they would think only that 
advantage was being taken to 
get rid of “prominent Union 
men.” And yet it is these 
men, incapable as it would 
seem of clear thought or patient 
reflection, that the Government 
has placed above the law. 
They are to-day a nation within 
the nation, an imperium in im- 
perio. They come forward with 
the airs and graces of a self- 
sacrificing ally. They declare 
their willingness, under certain 
conditions, to aid the British 
Army in its fight against Ger- 
many, as though their own 
homes, their own lives, were 
not as nearly at stake as the 
homes and lives of others. 
They have put their Union 
above the country, they 
pass resolutions against con- 
scription, and threaten revo- 
lution if any steps are taken 
by the responsible Govern- 
ment to obtain recruits with- 
out their approval and assent. 
They declare that they object 
to compulsion, and forget that 
law (i.e, compulsion) attends 
and protects them from the 
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cradle to the grave. The 
mere registering of a child’s 
birth dedicates it to law and 
compulsion. “Every member 
of a State,” said Mr Ellis 
Griffith in the House of Com- 
mons, “knew he had to give 
up something as a member 
of the nation. He gave up 
liberty in order to obtain 
safety. That was the basis 
of citizenship.” But the 
Trade Unionists are not con- 
tent to be mere citizens. They 
must live under their own 
laws and to their own profit. 
They refuse to see that Na- 
tional Service is founded upon 
absolute justice. If they are 
unwilling to fight, why should 
they be defended by the 
wounds and deaths of others? 
They tell us vaguely what 
they would do in case of in- 
vasion, if they thought their 
hearths and homes in danger. 
Yet they are not convinced 
by occasional air-raids, nor 
by the bombardment of un- 
fortified towns. How much 
invasion, we wonder, is nec- 
essary to persuade them to 
acknowledge the universal 
duty of bearing arms? And 
will they not understand that 
wherever the battle be fought, 
it is a war of defence in which 
we are engaged? The fron- 
tier of England lies to-day 
in France and Flanders, and 
British homes and hearths are 
protected wherever a trench 
is dug by British hands. 

The gospel which the Trade 
Unionists put above the gospel 
of patriotism is surely the 
strangest gospel ever preached 
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by the tongue of man. The 
privilege to which they cling 
closer than to the right of ser- 
vice or the duty of defence, is 
the privilege of not doing their 
best. What a subject is here 
for satire! What a chance for 
another Gulliver to discover 
another Lilliput! England is 
in distress—it is idle to mini- 
mise the danger in which we 
all lie—and her greatest dif- 
ficulty is to induce the Trade 
Unionists to permit zeal for 
the moment to dominate the 
workshop, and to cease meas- 
uring the production of their 
fellows not by the best but 
by the worst standard. And 
these Unionists, capable thus 
of bungling their own affairs, 
are the men to whom we have 
handed over the government 
of our country, and who, if 
strong measures be not taken 
and harsh words spoken, will 
destroy, for a whim, the foun- 
dations of our Empire. 

Yet if they mistake words 
for deeds, if they bow to the 
cunning of voluble burgesses, 
it is not wholly their fault. 
They have separated them- 
selves from the nation, to 
which they should belong, be- 
cause their flatterers have told 
them that they engrossed the 
strength and wisdom of the 
country. Their wisdom, of 
course, for their flatterers lay 
in a promise to vote straight, 
their strength in their organisa- 
tion. Mr Seddon is the spokes- 
man of less than 3,000,000 
men, and yet he fully believes 
that he can dictate terms to 
the country. Are we sur- 
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prised at his pretension when 
we remember that he and his 
friends have been placed above 
the law? A class which is 
told that it can do no wrong 
instantly becomes selfish and 
arrogant. It eagerly catches 
up all the smooth words 
uttered in its praise and to 
its undoing. It loses in its 
claim to privilege all sense of 
right and duty. Still worse, it 
sacrifices to vanity any power 
which it might once have pos- 
sessed of clear thought and 
logical argument. The Trade 
Unions are based upon the 
rigid principle of compulsion, 
and when compulsion is de- 
manded for the safety of the 
country their delegates indig- 
nantly repudiate it, Mr Seddon 
and his friends are never tired 
of singing the praises of de- 
mocracy, and yet proclaim in 
advance that in the matter of 


conscription they will not 
accept the decision of the 
country’s representatives. In 


brief, they have forgotten the 
meaning of their own creed, 
and lulled to sleep by the 
enchantment of words, they 
dream that they are the sole 
representatives of truth and 
justice. So simple are they 
that when Mr Smillie (of the 
Miners) says that “the land- 
owners and capitalists are in 
this cry for conscription be- 
cause they are afraid that the 
country will be taken from 
their control and their land 
and wealth interfered with,” 
they do not greet his rodo- 
montade with laughter. They 
make themselves accomplices 
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in his folly by cheering his 
empty words. And if they 
succeeded in. deranging the 
defences of the country they 
would doubtless boast them of 
their “‘ power,” forgetting that 
an idiot boy can wreck a train 
or fire a powder-magazine, and 
an idiot boy is neither wise nor 
strong. 

We have, however, a deeper 
faith in the working men of 
England than in their leaders. 
We refuse to believe that, if 
national service were pro. 
claimed necessary to our 
national safety, the working 
men of England would be 
guilty of the crime of obstruc- 
tion, which Mr Thomas and 
others impute to them. After 
all, in a time of common 
danger, it is easy to accept 
@ common discipline. To 
whatever class we belong, we 
are all fighting for the same 
cause; we shall win with 
victory the same _ reward. 
Surely the salvation of Eng- 
land is worth all the sacrifices 
which we can make for it. 
It is not for a rule of the 
workshops or for the prejudice 
of a Trade Union that we 
shall outrage the great tradi- 
tions of our race and show 
ourselves disloyal to the his- 
tory of a thousand years. 
' That there should be any 
division in the present con- 
flict is the more remarkable 
because we are all openly 
agreed about the justice of our 
cause and the plain necessity 
of a victorious issue. The hand- 
ful of peacemongers who have 
been driven into the enemy’s 
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camp by disappointed vanity 
does not disturb our unani- 
mity. They are recognised 
everywhere to be, what indeed 
they are, traitors to their 
fatherland. For the rest we 
have but one thought, one 
resolve. Not for a hundred 
years have we been able to 
boast this stern spirit of union 
in the presence of the foe. We 
fought Napoleon despite the 
opposition of the Whigs. We 
established freedom in South 
Africa and faced a compact 
and noisy army of pro-Boers at 
home. To-day we have but a 
single foe—the enemy; but a 
single end to achieve—victory, 
and it is a reckless folly to 
quarrel about the means. What 
these means are, or should be, it 
is not for us nor for the Trade 
Unions to decide. The Govern- 
ment must explain to the 
country precisely what it 
needs, and the country, we 
hope and believe, will follow 
whatever lead be given it 
eagerly and without criticism. 

Meanwhile the Government 
shrinks in terror from the duty 
of leadership. So long has it 
pursued a miserable policy of 
conciliation, so long has it 
yielded to any group which 
was numerous enough to claim 
its notice, that it has lost, if 
indeed it ever possessed, the 
habit of command. The crisis 
through which we are passing 
has not turned our politicians 
into statesmen, and Mr As- 
quith is determined as ever to 
check with a piece of pzda- 
gogic insolence any attempt 
that is made to enlighten or 
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to arouse the country. Still 
a master of evasive replies and 
cunning innuendo, he appears 
to believe that the conduct of 
a great war demands the same 
set speeches and careful per- 
orations, which wore in times 
of peace an air of jaded reality. 
We have been fighting Ger- 
many for fourteen months, and 
Mr Asquith has travelled no 
farther on the road of victory 
than that bypath which bears 
on its finger-post the disgraceful 
legend, “wait and see.” How 
fine a phrase it seemed in the 
brave days, when Mr Asquith 
kept the three parts of his 
coalition moving like a juggler 
tossing glass balls about him 
in the air. It was sure of a 
laugh then, like an actor’s 
familiar gag. How pitiful it 
seems to-day, when it is still 
the beginning and the end of 
every speech delivered by the 
Prime Minister! Though the 
words be unspoken, their echo 
still rings in our ears. The 
German line in France and 
Flanders is unbroke1.. ‘ Wait 
and see!” We make little 
progress in the Dardanelles. 
“Wait and see!” The Ger- 
man advance in Russia is still 
unchecked. ‘Wait and see!” 
The words, once a jest, have 
become a shameful impertin- 
ence, and have set a mark of 
indelible disgrace upon Mr 
Asquith. We are at war with 
Germany, and the Prime Min- 
ister appears to think that he 
has done his duty if he keeps 
his unwieldy team of twenty- 
two together. 

Meanwhile, 


he deprecates 
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criticism as fiercely as he did 
in the days when his inactivit 

did not matter. Above all, he 
is angry if soldiers, returned 
from the front, dare to inter- 
rupt the placidity of the House 
of Commons. In a speech, 
which will surely become his- 
torical, Mr Asquith loftily 
reproved those members who, 
having watched with their own 
eyes the progress of the cam- 
paign, have dared to enlighten 
their colleagues and the country. 
“ Let them remember,” said the 
first of our politicians, “that 
they sit here not as represent- 
ing the Army.” (It may be 
noted in passing that nobody 
had claimed any such repre- 
sentation.) ‘They sit here as 
representing the constituencies 
of the Kingdom. The Army 
as an army has no representa- 
tion in this House, and it 
would be most unjust that 
because there happened to be 
in the Aimy gallant officers 
who are serving their country, 
who are also members of 
Parliament, they should claim 
to come here with any special 
mandate to represent opinion 
in the Army.” Was ever such 
nonsense spoken gravely to 4 
country at war? Cannot you 
hear with what unction Mr 
Asquith rolled “mandate,” his 
favourite word, round his 
tongue? But who shall im- 
agine the state of mind of 4 
man who asks a _ colleague 
what mandate he has for 
speaking the truth when his 
country is in danger? Should 
the member, who has fought 
in the trenches, demand the 
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views of his constituents before 
hepresumed towarn hiscountry- 
men of the peril which lies 
ahead of them? None, save 
a politician, would care whether 
the mandate were there or not. 
We wish to know something 
of the truth, as much as 
will guide the country and 
not betray military secrets to 
the enemy, and Mr Asquith 
talks of mandates! If such 
freedom were allowed, says he 
in a priceless passage, “it 
might be a fatal thing for the 
Army ; it would be a very bad 
thing for the House of Com- 
mons.” Whether it would be 
bad or good for the House of 
Commons is a matter of in- 
difference to all. But fatal 
for the Army? We are no 
longer demoralising our forces 
in the Curragh, Mr Asquith; 
our fleet is not still ordered to 
Lamlash Bay ; and the country 
would far rather listen to the 
plain honest words of a soldier 
than to the meaningless rhetoric 
of a politician. 

And then Mr Arquith, having 
used such language as this, 
asks us to trust the Govern- 
ment. But what shall we 
trust, whom shall we trust, 
why shall we trust them? 
Were it possible, we should be 
only too willing to trust the 
Government. The Government 
has given us no encouragement. 
We have no guarantee that the 
men, who for purposes of their 
own concealed Germany’s war- 
like preparations from the 
people, are capable of prosecut- 
ing the war with vigour. We 
know that after the long lull 





of the winter months, when 
leisure was given us to make 
all the shells that were neces- 
sary for the campaign of spring, 
we waited and have seen. Are 
we justified still in giving 
a blank cheque to those 
who have not fulfilled their 
duty? But we are told, if 
there be disunion in the 
country, it will rejoice the 
heart of Berlin. . We cannot 
afford to think just now about 
the heart of Berlin. It is the 
heart of England which should 
engross us. We know perfectly 
well that Berlin has the power, 
as she has the inclination, to 
invent whatever lies seem to suit 
the palate of her inhabitants. 
Nothing that we can say in 
criticism of ourselves is likely 
to bring much encouragement 
to the Prussians. Even if we 
abstained frcm criticism, Ger- 
man ingenuity might still im- 
pute it to us, and we can 
imagine nothing really more 
dangerous to our cause than 
a belief entertained by our 
enemies that Mr Harcourt’s 
late exercises in optimism were 
taken seriously by Englishmen. 
That the Government is all the 
better for the criticism, which 
it deprecates, has been amply 
shown in the last few months. 
Had the flagging energy of our 
Ministers received no stimulus, 
cotton would still be free to 
enter Germany; the aliens, who 
in the past have lent valuable 
aid to our foe, would still be at 
large; German reservists would 
still be finding their way home- 
wards to fight against us. Un- 
til, therefore, we have a small 
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Government—twenty-two is a 
number, in Cabinets as in 
cricket teams, which obviously 
suggests incompetence — in- 
spired with one sole desire to 
carry on the war with energy, 
caring not a jot about the 
polling-booth, resolute only to 
find out the best way of 
success and to follow it ruth- 
lessly, it will be everybody’s 
duty to consider the progress 
of the war and to make such 
criticisms upon our governors 
as seem just and apposite. 
Then again, we are told that 
a@ union of thought and heart 
is above all necessary for sal- 
vation. ‘One thing,” says Mr 
Asquith, “I would deprecate 
and ban is the sinister spactre 
of domestic strife.” But how 
can there be union in the 
country if there is disunion 
in the Cabinet? We believe 
that, in spite of Trade Unions, 
in spite of Mr Thomas and 
his men, the country would 
unite to throw its all into the 
common scale if only the 
Ministers would trust it. Yet 
our Ministers speak not with 
one but with a dozen voices. 
They are agreed neither in fact 
nor policy. He who would try 
to extract from their speeches 
a logical, consistent account of 
what has happened in the 
West and in the East, would 
find himself standing upon 
his head in sheer perplexity. 


They interpret events each 
according to his tempera- 
ment. At one end of the 


string comes the amazing Mr 
Harcourt, who finds “the 
daily and weekly recruitment 
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satisfactory and wonderful,” 
In this he cannot persuade 
Lord Kitchener to agree with 
him. The Minister for War 
—and he ought to know— 
deplores the falling -off of 
recruits. “It was not safe 
to prophesy in war,” again it 
is Mr Harcourt who speaks, 
“but it would be a surprise 
to the most accarate observers 
if it did not turn out to be 
true that by the end of next 
month the German effort had 
reached its maximum, and 
that a decline in the effort 
and efficiency of our enemies 
followed.” With how many 
of his colleagues Mr Harcourt 
was in agreement when he 
spoke these words we know 
not. It is significant that he 
closed the speech of which 
they form part with the ad- 
mirable platitude that “the 
present unity of the people is 
the highest interest of the 
nation.” If only he had him- 
self set an example of “ union,” 
we should be more easily 
persuaded to believe in his 
sincerity. 

At the other end of the 
string is Mr Lloyd George, 
who in speech at any rate 
is bent upon dissociating him- 
self sharply from his  col- 
leagues. With a passing fear 
of his own candour he is de- 
termined not to make the best 
of a bad job. He has come 
nearer to telling what looks 
like the truth than any one 
of his friends. In the much- 
quoted preface to his speeches, 
he paints in vivid colours the 
success of the Germans; he 
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admits that the Russian 
armies must be re-equipped 
before they are able to resume 
their place in the battlefield ; 
he declares that “nothing but 
our best and utmost will pull 
us through,” and asks with a 
passionate fervour, “Are we 
now straining every nerve to 
make up for lost time? Are 
we getting all the men we 
shall want to put in the fight- 
ing line next year to enable us 
even to hold our own?” 

Upon the answer to this 
question depends the future of 
the British Empire, and Mr 
Lloyd George’s hope of victory 
is very properly conditional. 
“Tf,” says he, “we are not 
allowed to equip our fac- 
tories and workshops with 
adequate labour to supply 
our armies, because we must 
not transgress regulations ap- 
plicable to normal conditions ; 
if practices are maintained 
which restrict the output of 
essential war material; if the 
nation hesitates, when the need 
is clear, to take the necessary 
steps to call forth its manhood 
to defend honour and existence; 
if vital decisions are postponed 
until too late; if we neglect to 


make ready for all probable: 


eventualities; if, in fact, we 
give ground for the accusation 
that we are slouching into 
disaster as if we were walking 
along the ordinary paths of 
peace without an enemy in 
sight—then I can see no hope ; 
but if we sacrifice all we own 
and all we like for our native 
land; if our preparations are 
characterised by grip, resolu- 


tion, and a prompt readiness in 
every sphere, then victory is 
assured,” 
Nothing can be clearer than 
this statement of Mr Lloyd 
George’s. As he says himself, 
he has been driven by the 
jeopardy of his native land to 
sound the note of alarm, and 
none who has followed the course 
of the war with care, and has 
no interest in saying the soft 
thing in exchange for a vote, 
will think that Mr George 
has overstated by a syllable 
the gravity of our case. That 
we shall win we hope and be- 
lieve. We shall not win if we 
are content with the old policy 
of waiting to see what will 
turn up, if our workshops 
neglect their duty for an hour, 
if we do not follow Mr Lloyd 
George’s lead, still, we fear, 
somewhat cryptic, and adopt 
at once the policy of universal 
and compulsory service. 
Unhappily, according to the 
habit of the present Cabinet, 
Mr George speaks for himself 
alone. Mr Harcourt, as we 
have said, is in patent dis- 
agreement with him. As we 
should expect, Mr Asquith en- 
joys the safety of a middle 
place. He has never been 
for quick measures nor hot 
counsels. No man was ever 
so happy drifting down the 
stream of chance as he. But 
the stream of chance, pleasant 
enough for the peaceful, leads 
to shipwreck in time of war, 
and Mr Asquith must either 
make up his mind or yield 
his place to one who will. 
Unhappily it is the first am- 
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bition of the politician never 
to spaak out, to leave always 
a@ way of escape behind him. 
To-day we demand and must 
have a statesman who will 
not fear to commit himself to 
a definite course of action, and 
to commit the country with 
him. We are tired of New- 
castles, vain men who trickle 
to destruction as they please. 
It is time we had at least 
the semblance of a Pitt. 

Mr Asquith’s speech, made 
at the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment, has been called epoch- 
making. If it make any epoch 
at all, it will make an epoch in 
words, not in action. It is not 
thus, in facing both ways, that 
victory will ever be attained. 
The Prime Minister found in 
the situation what we should 
expect him to find—cause for 
both satisfaction and regret. 
He did not echo by a single 
phrase Mr Lloyd George’s grave 
warnings. He told us what 
indeed we all knew, that the 
issue bafore us is a worthy is- 
sue. He declared, and we agree 
with him, that “we shall con- 
tinue to stake upon it every- 
thing we have—our wealth, 
our industry, our intelligence, 
the lives of our children, and 
the existence of our Empire.” 
What he withheld from us is 
how and where we are to set 
our stake. Not one word of 
guidance did he give, not one 
suggestion of general or indi- 
vidual activity. It is true 
that he deprecated the sinister 
spectre of domestic strife. But 
that deprecation is not enough. 
It is not a negative, but a 


positive policy that we have a 
right to look for. Mr Asquith 
tells us what not to do. His 
pelagogic mind makes that 
task easy. Let him for once 
act the statesman, and tell us 
what to do. He will find a 
ready response and a universal 
obedience. The nation may be 
divided in detail; it is agreed 
in this, that Mr Micawhber is 
a criminal in the crisis of war. 

So by all means let us have 
union; but the union to be 
effective must begin at the 
top. No Minister can ask an 
uninstructed people to ‘follow 
a counsel of perfection which 
is beyond the reach of him- 
self and his colleagues. How- 
ever, although the Govern- 
ment persists in giving us the 
stone of garrulity for the 
bread of counsel, there are 
certain things which have not 
escaped the notice of the 
people. Above all, we are 
resolved that the cunning of 
no neutral shall interfere with 
our settlement or deprive us 
of our just wrath. That at- 
tempts will be made to smooth 
over our resentment, and to 
save Germany from the due 
punishment of her crimes, is 
evident. Here, for instance, 
is a Swedish professor, Erik 
Bjorkman by name, who is 
worthy to stand by the side 
of Haeckel and the rest. He 
has been confiding his views 
to a journal called ‘Upsala,’ 
and in spite of himself has 
given us a clear warning of 
his evil intent. So we 
know in time how deeply we 
must distrust Professor Erik 
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Bjorkman and his works,— 
it is strange what a sin- 
ister part the professors of 
all nations, including our own, 
have played in the war,—even 
though he approach us with 
smooth words upon his tongue. 
Now, this Professor thinks it 
is the duty of neutrals to heal 
the wounds of the war and to 
restore to the combatants the 
blessing of charity. For this 
delicate task he thinks that no 
country is so well fitted as 
Sweden, whose most precious 
possession he declares to be an 
absence of national hatred, for 
which it has to thank partly 
its long peace, partly its up- 
bringing. Norway, he believes, 
now that the trouble of the 
Union is over and done with, 
might do something. But he 
thinks very little of America’s 
power to mediate. The great 
Republic is hindered from ap- 
preciating the points of view 
of both sides by the use of our 
English speech. Upon Sweden, 
therefore, has descended the 
great duty of reconciliation, 
and this is how the egregious 
Professor Bjérkman discharges 
what he deems is his part 
in it. 

He sets forth with great 
pomp the “lies and _ scurrili- 
ties” which, says he, the 
newspapers of France and 
England have hurled at the 
head of the Emperor and his 
soldiers. He gives instances 
of what he oalls “detraction,” 
but what is no more than the 
plain and certified truth, from 
the ‘Journal des Debats’ and 
the ‘Matin.? He belabours 





the English press for not look- 
ing with an equal eye of 
aversion upon Russia’s “cruel- 
ties” in Galicia and East 
Prussia and upon Germany’s 
“proceedings” in Belgium. 
The English press is perfectly 
right to make a distinction 
between wanton outrage and 
military operations; but we 
cannot sufficiently thank Pro- 
fessor Bjérkman for revealing 
his precious “neutrality,” 
when he calls the butchery 
of Louvain a “proceeding,” 
and reserves the word 
“cruelty” for Russia’s advance 
in East Prussia. And then 
having denounced William 
Watson for calling the Kaiser 
“Hell’s bridegroom,” he thus 
unburdens his “neutral” soul: 
“‘EKxamples of lies and invec- 
tive unhappily could fill 
volumes. Unfortunately mine 
are culled exclusively from the 
press of the Entente. The 
reason is that I have vainly 
sought for any corresponding 
insults in the German press.” 
Did you ever read of such 
resolute and interested humbug 
as this? Professor Bjorkman, 
poor man, has done his best 
to extract from the German 
press some expressions of 
anger, disdain, and falsehood ! 
And he has found none. His 
ill-luck surely is equal to his 
hypocrisy. Were he sincere in 
his wish for specimens of 
Teutonic rage and Teutonic 
lying we could supply him 
with thousands. But they 
would be of no service to 
him. He is plainly violent in 
his neutrality, and like many 
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another neutral is savagely 
determined to look only upon 
that one side which suits his 
peculiar brand of charity. 
And having thus openly 
declared his partiality, our 
Swedish professor proceeds to 
bleat that the best thing that 
neutrals could do would be to 
bring the adversaries humanly 
nearer to one another. He 
owns that the prospect of suc- 
cess is small, It will be small, 
indeed, if the superfluous work 
of reconciliation be attempted 
by such fierce partisans of the 
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Kaiser as he proves himself 
to be. No, no, Professor 
Bjorkman, we for our part 
have no wish to be brought 
nearer, humanly or otherwise, 
to baby-killers; but you, in 
any case, are obviously unfit 
to advocate the cessation of 
national hatred until you have 
given to the study of the 
German press something of 
that sympathetic attention 
which your “neutrality ” com- 
placently yields to a manifest 
perversion of the press of the 
Allied nations. 
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